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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    THIRD   EDITION. 


Ik  sending  forth  a  third  edition  of  this  book  in 
little  more  than  six  months  from  its  first  publi- 
cation, I  would  express  my  gratitude  to  those 
friends,  pubUc  as  weU  as  private,  who  have  no- 
ticed or  reviewed  it.  Some  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  have  enabl^^..meTto  correct  mis- 
takes  into  which  I  had  inailiv^i^ji^  fallen.     The 

general  appreciation  of  the  character  which  the 

I,  ■ 

work  was  intended  to  portray  has  been  my  reward 
for  some  labour  and  many  anxious  hours. 


C.  C.  H. 


CliAon*  3l8t  January,  1859. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  following  fragment  of  autobiography  was  dictated  by 
Mrs.  ScfaimmelPenninck  during  tbe  last  three  years  of  her 
life,  when  the  act  of  writing  was  distasteful  and  burden- 
some to  her.  It  received  neither  subsequent  addition  nor 
alteration  from  its  Author. 

She  did  not  live  to  make  those  corrections  which  every 
such  work  requires,  and  the  reader's  indulgence  is  claimed 
for  faults  of  composition  arising  from  these  circumstances. 

In  compiling  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's 
life,  the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  procure  materials 
with  a  view  to  continue  the  detail  from  the  period  when 
the  autobiography  of  her  early  years  concludes.  But  in 
this  there  was  only  partial  success.  Of  a  considerable  part 
of  her  married  life,  the  Editor  has  failed  in  obtaining  any 
record;  but  from  about  the  year  1835  materials  abound. 
Especially  are  they  rich  in  letters.  So  many  have  been 
kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor,  that  the  only 
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YUl  FBEFACX  TO  THE  SECOND  EDinOK. 

diflicultjr  has  been  in  the  selection*  Many  of  the  letters 
whidi  follow  have  been  diosen  as  especially  exhibiting  the 
character  of  the  writer,  and  her  views  on  many  interesting 
topics  largely  discosBed  in  the  present  day. 

The  Editor  gladly  takes  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
second  edition  to  introduce  several  additional  letters  on 
subjects  not  hitherto  touched  upon,  a  wish  to  that  effect 
having  been  very  generally  expressed. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Port  Royal,  and  some 
unpublished  writings  of  Mrs.  SchimmdPenninck's,  are  in 
course  of  preparation  for  the  press,  and  will  follow  the 
present  volume  as  soon  as  possible.  They  will  consist  of 
the  following  series :  — 

ttELECT  MEMOIRS  W  PORT  ROTAL,  3  vols. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY,  I  vol. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  TEMPERAMENTS,  ON  GOTHIC  AND  GRE- 
CIAN ARCHITECTURE,  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS,  1  vol. 

All  these  works  are  published  in  pursuance  of  the 
Author's  testamentary  directions. 

C.  C.  H* 
Clifion,  October  99,  1858. 
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MARY  ANNE  SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


PART  I. 

1778—1787. 


**  Whatever  I  write  is  in  its  nature  testamentary.    It  may  have  the  weakness, 
bat  it  has  also  the  sincerity  of  a  dWng  declaration." —  Burke. 

"  Oft  in  my  way  have  I 
Stood  still,  thoagh  but  a  casual  passenger, 
So  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life."  —  Wordsworth. 


I  WAS  bom  in  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  November,  1778, 
in  Steel-House  Lane,  at  my  grandfather's  house  of  business 
in  Birmingham,  where  my  father,  Samuel  Galton,  then 
lived.  My  mother  was  Lucy  Barclay.  My  grandfather 
resided  at  that  time  at  Dudson,  a  country-house  distant 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  town.  My  first  recol- 
lections date  from  1782  ;  when  we  had  removed  to  Hagley 
Row,  the  Five  Ways,  which  was  then  the  Clifton  of  Bir- 
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mingham.  I  remember  the  aged  Judge  Oliver,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  as  then  living  within  two 
or  three  doors  of  us ;  and  the  pleasure  it  was  to  me  to  be 
allowed  to  hand  to  his  relative.  Governor  Hutchinson,  a 
rich  cup  of  chocolate  in  his  morning  calls,  and  to  be  taken 
on  his  knee  afterwards  and  hear  all  about  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  and  hunting  the  bisons;  to  look  through  his 
Claude  glass  and  his  telescope ;  and  to  see  a  collection  of 
little  curiosities,  which  he  delighted  to  make,  and  to  show 
to  children. 

I  then  remember,  too,  learning  to  put  together  Dissected 
Maps ;  and,  my  eyes  being  blindfolded,  I  was  expected  to 
find  the  different  counties  by  their  form  and  size.  I  also 
recollect  the  pleasure  it  was  to  see  a  camera  obscura,  and 
to  have  it  explained  by  my  mother.  As  a  shadowy  re- 
membrance, I  recall  the  image  of  old  Lord  Monboddo, 
approaching  the  house  on  horseback,  with  a  huge  pack- 
age on  his  horse  behind  him;  so  that  I,  looking  from  a 
window,  called  out  to  my  mother  that  the  tame  dromedary 
we  had  peon  a  few  days  before,  was  coming  back  to  us. 
About  the  same  time  I  remember  seeing  Dr.  8meaton, 
the  builder  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Nor  can  I 
forget  the  delightful  holiday  it  used  to  be,  when  my  kind 
grandfather  came  to  visit  us,  or  I  went  to  him,  and  he 
giive  me  a  little  basket  of  his  beautiful  fruity  parti- 
cularly grapes  and  pine-apples,  and  taught  me  how  to  skip 
the  rope  or  to  sow  seeds  in  my  little  garden.  I  also 
recollect  the  pleasure  it  sometimes  used  to  be  on  a  winter 
evening  when  my  father  told  me  of  Menelaus,  and  Troy, 
and  Ulysses,  and  the  adventures  of  ^^Eneas ;  and  to  go  with 
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him  and  see  our  horses  "  Hector*'  and  "  Ajax,"  "  Balius  " 
and  "  Xanthus." 

Amongst  the  deepest  remembrances  of  that  time,  is  that 
of  my  mother's  first  telling  me  of  Grod.  She  was  very 
fond  of  instructing  me,  and  leading  me  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  things ;  as,  for  example,  of  light  as  coming  from 
the  sun,  or  water  from  the  sea  or  clouds ;  so  that  I  was 
led  to  inquire  of  her,  "  But  where  did  the  sun  and  the  sea 
come  from  ? "  She  told  me  to  think  for  a  day,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  out,  but  that  if  I  could  not,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  she  would  tell  me.  The  day  seemed  inter- 
minable ;  aAjd  failing  in  my  endeavour,  the  next  morning 
I  renewed  my  inquiry.  She  answered  very  solemnly  that 
she  would  take  me  into  a  room  where  we  should  be  alone, 
and  there  she  would  tell  me.  She  took  me'  upstairs, 
through  her  bedroom,  into  a  little  dressing-room,  into 
which  I  was  not  habitually  allowed  to  enter,  but  which 
from  that  time  I  as  distinctly  remember  as  though  I  now 
saw  everything  in  it.  She  shut  the  door,  and  said  she  was 
now  going  to  answer  my  question;  —  that  that  answer 
would  be  the  most  important  thing  I  should  ever  hear  in 
my  life,  for  that  it  would  involve  everything  I  should  here- 
after feel,  or  think,  or  do ;  —  that  if  I  made  a  good  use  of  it, 
I  should  have  such  happiness,  that  nothing  whatever  could 
make  me  completely  miserable ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  I 
made  a  bad  use  of  this  knowledge,  nothing  could  make  me 
happy. 

She  then  spoke  to  me  of  God ;  of  His  omnipotence ;  of 
His  omnipresence ;  of  His  great  wisdom  shown  in  all  He 
had  made ;  of  His  great  love  to  all  His  creatures,  whether 
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human  beings  or  animals.  She  told  me  that  God  had 
given  to  every  person  a  voice  in  the  interior  of  their 
hearts,  and  that  this  voice  was  called  Conscience ;  that  it 
had  spoken  to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  had  been  obstinate 
in  spelling  my  lesson,  and  had  made  me  feel  that  I  had 
done  wrong.  She  then  said,  that  God  had  invited  all  His 
creatures  to  speak  to  Him,  and  to  tell  Him  their  wants, 
and  that  this  was  called  Prayer;  and  to  thank  Him  for  all 
His  goodness,  and  that  this  was  called  Thanksgiving ;  and 
that  we  sliould  never  begin  nor  end  the  day  without  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  She  said,  also,  that  when  she  saw 
I  was  going  to  be  naughty,  she  should  give  me.  five  minutes 
to  sit  still  and  recollect  myself,  before  she  proceeded  to 
punish  my  disobedience. 

From  that  time,  on  Sundays  she  always  taught  me  one 
of  the  Commandments,  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
one  of  the  texts  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  ex- 
plained it  to  me ;  as  also  a  question  or  tw^o  in  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Scripture  Catechism.  She  made  me  read  to  her  one 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Prose  Hymns  for  Children ;  and  some- 
times she  would  make  me  sit  still  with  her,  after  th6 
manner  of  Friends.  I  was  going  to  say  this  instruction 
struck  deeply  into  my  heart ;  but  it  would  be  more  correct 
were  I  to  say,  that  though  at  times  it  returned  with  i)(>wer, 
there  were  long  seasons  when  it  was  not  the  lea^st  in- 
fluential. 

Meanwhile  these  impressions  were  crossed  by  many  very 
opposite  ones.  My  father  and  mother  constantly  desired 
me  to  l>ear  pain  like  a  Philosopher  or  a  Stoic.  I  remem- 
ber my  mother  telling  me  of  the  little  Spartan  boy,  who. 
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having  stolen  a  fox,  let  it  gnaw  him  to  the  heart  without 
his  betraying  pain ;  and  she  asked  me  when  I  should  be 
able  to  do  the  same.  One  day  some  cotton  which  was  on 
my  hand  having  caught  fire,  my  mother  bade  me  bring  it 
slowly  to  her.  She  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  long 
room ;  and  I  was  told  to  walk  slowly,  lest  the  flame  should 
catch  my  dress ;  and  not  to  mind  the  pain,  but  to  be  like 
the  boys  of  Sparta.  I  did  so ;  but  the  scar  remained  on 
my  hand  many,  many  years.  I  also  recollect  with  shame, 
that  my  endeavours  to  be  a  philosopher  were  not  grounded 
on  any  love  of  philosophy ;  but  partly  on  an  inordinate 
tendency  to  self-esteem,  which  made  me  like  to  see  my 
own  doings  in  a  gi^andiose  point  of  view ;  and  partly  from 
the  feeling  of  humiliation  in  seeing  my  own  character  as 
poor  and  commonplace  and  conquered  by  circumstances. 
They  were  also  founded  on  my  tender  love  to  my  dear  and 
honoured  mother;  whose  noble  character  had  in  reality 
that  magnanimity  which  I  thus  attempted  to  copy.  My 
father,  too,  equally  wished  me  to  be  a  philosopher;  and 
liked  to  instruct  me  in  the  rudiments  of  science.  I 
had  a  pretty  little  monkey  named  Jack,  a  dog,  a  cat, 
a  rabbit,  and  other  animals.  It  was  my  delight  to 
hear  my  father  explain  the  Linnaean  Orders;  and  to 
have  him  show  me  the  teeth  and  claws  of  my  various 
pets,  classifying  them,  from  the  Prvmates  Jack  to  the 
Brutura  Sua. 

I  well  remember  one  day  when  George  Bott,  the  Friends' 
Dentist,  came  to  examine  my  teeth.  I  agreed  to  have  my 
front  teeth  drawn  before  my  mother  came  in  from  her 
walk,  that  I  might  puzzle  her  as  to  my  classification,  as  I 
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should  want  the  four  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Primates.  I  sat  still  and  had  them  all  out, 
that  it  might  be  over  when  she  arrived.  George  Bott  said 
I  was  "  the  best  little  girl  he  had  ever  seen ; "  and  took 
from  his  pockete  a  paper  of  comfits  ba  my  reward.  But  I 
drew  up,  and  said,  •*  Do  you  think  Segulus,  and  Epictetus, 
and  Seneca,  would  take  a  reward  for  bearing  pain ;  or  the 
little  Spartan  boys?"  He  laughed  heartily;  and,  my 
mother  just  then  coming  in,  he  said,  "  Thy  little  girl  is  too 
much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  rewarded  for  bearing  pain, 
but  still  I  hope  she  is  enough  of  a  child  to  like  these 
comfits,  as  a  mark  of  love  and  kindness ; "  to  which  I  ac- 
ceded with  great  delight. 

A  few  more  words  relative  to  this  period ;  the  remem- 
brance of  which,  though  clear,  is  almost  like  a  shadow. 
It  is  of  my  Aunt  Mary  Gralton,  my  father's  sister ;  whom 
we  used  to  call  my  Aunt  Polly.  I  used  to  delight  in  going 
to  Dudson  when  she  was  there.  She  would  often  bid  me 
place  my  little  stool  l)cside  her  at  tea,  and  tell  me  long 
and  interesting  fairy  tales;  and  still  oftener  Scripture 
histories,  illustrative  of  the  pictures  on  the  Dutch  tiles, 
which  then  formed  the  common  ornament  of  chimney- 
pieces.  I  used  to  listen  with  delight  to  the  history  of 
Noah  or  of  Abraham,  of  Joseph  and  Ids  Brethren,  of 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  of  David  and  Jonathan ;  and  well  do  I 
recall  the  contrast,  even  then,  between  the  inflation  and 
exulting  pride  with  which  I  heard  the  stories  of  the  Gre- 
cian lieroes  and  philosophers  and  the  sweet  and  soothing 
feelings  of  rest  with  which  I  listened  to  those  of  the  holy 
men  of  old.     The  one  seemed  like  the  glare  and  strength 
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of  the  noon-day  sun ;  the  other  like  the  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing calm  of  eTening. 

My  Aunt  Polly  about  this  time  became  greatly  changed. 
I  believe,  from  various  little  evidences  which  have  since 
reached  me,  that  she  then  became  truly  converted  to  Crod« 
Outwardly  she  assumed  the  strictest  garb  of  a  Friend,  and 
exchanged  her  silk  for  a  camlet  gown ;  she  no  longer  re* 
lated  fairy  tales ;  but  told  me  more  of  Scripture,  and  that 
more  sweetly;  she  pointed  out  to  me  the  wisdom  aad 
goodness  of  God  in  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  garden, 
and  in  all  else  that  she  thought  my  childish  mind  could 
apprehend.  She  soon  became  ill,  and  was  sent,  for  her 
health,  to  the  Hotwells,  Bristol;  from  which  place  she 
never  returned.  Before  she  went,  she  came  to  take  leave 
of  us. 

"  I  am  going,**  I  think  she  said,  "  never  to  come  back." 
I  replied,  "Oh,  let  me  go  with  you!"  to  which  she  an- 
swered, solemnly  looking  up,  "  If  thou  wouldst  be  where  I 
hope  to  be,  thou  must  trust  where  I  desire  to  trust."  Her 
words  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  me.  Though 
I  did  not  understand  them,  I  believed  that  something 
awful  and  solemn  was  associated  with  their  meaning,  but 
I  dared  not  ask  anybody  to  explain  it.  When,  some 
months  afterwards,  I  heard  of  her  death,  these  words 
rose  up  before  me ;  and,  for  a  season,  seemed  ever  present 
with  me. 

There  were  still  a  few  other  seeds  scattered  at  this  time 
in  my  mind,  which  I  shall  mention,  because  they  struck 
deep  root  in  my  tastes  and  character.  The  books  in  which 
I  delighted  were  not  only  eagerly  read,  but  each  of  my 
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&vourite6  amongst  them  seemed  as  it  were  to  amalgamate 
with  my  existence,  however  diverse  they  might  be  one 
from  the  other.  There  was  Berquin's  ^  UAmi  dee  En&ns." 
His  vivid  scenes  and  quick  feeling  delighted  me ;  bat  some 
passages  I  never  could  read.  The  account  of  the  child 
lamenting  over  its  mother  s  grave,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  read  to  this  dav.  I  often  wondered  how  that  child  could 
have  lived  after  its  mother  s  death ;  and  I  very  often  prayed 
that  I  might  never  outlive  my  mother.  This  book,  I 
think,  fostered  in  mv  mind  a  love  of  stimulus  and  excite- 
meut  of  feeling,  ily  English  books  were  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
**  Little  Charless,**  and  Brook's  «  Natural  History ;"  the  latter 
of  which  inspired  me  with  a  great  desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  outwani  knowleilge.  It  was  my  happiness  every  even- 
ing to  place  my  little  chair  close  by  my  mother's  table, 
and  to  listen  whilst  she  told  me  histories :  particularly  I 
roinember  her  telling  me  of  Mount  Hecla  and  Mount 
Vtujuvius,  of  the  Pyramids,  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
and  the  Wall  of  China ;  and  if  the  Bonne  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  me  througli  the  day,  after  tea  my  mother  would 
bring  out  Buffon,  and  show  me  pictures  of  animals,  and 
read  me  an  account  of  them.  I  was  very  fond,  too,  of 
tending  animals,  and  showing  kindness  to  them,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  had  in  feeding  the  birds 
which  frcijuented  our  shrubbery,  and  in  learning  their 
natural  history;  nor  the  delight  I  felt  in  the  periodical 
viHJts  of  Home  tame  dromedaries  and  brown  bears,  which  I 
fml  with  oatcake  and  treacle. 

I  waH  very  fond  of  "Saudford  and  Merton ;"  and  this 
book,  with  my  mother's  instructions  grounded  upon  it. 
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formed  a  decided  phase  in  my  tastas  and  habits  of  mind. 
I  thus  early  learnt  to  abhor  finery,  and  to  consider  it  as 
contemptible ;  and  whenever  I  saw  a  fine  lady,  I  considered 
her  in  the  light  of  a  Mayday  dancer  who  could  afford  to 
have  better  tinsel.  One  incident  I  will  relate.  A  lady 
came  one  evening  to  drink  tea  with  my  mother ;  she  wore 
feathers,  and  had  on  a  very  smart  head-dress.  After  a 
time  she  kindly  called  me  to  her  and  spoke  to  me ;  on 
which  I  felt  my  heart  warm  to  her,  and  I  asked  "  what  she 
had  done,"  and  "  if  she  might  not  take  off  her  fool's-cap ! " 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  Mrs.  Wakefield  has  alluded  to  this 
incident  in  one  of  her  books  for  children.  I  held  also  in 
the  greatest  contempt  all  aristocratic  distinctions.  I  loved 
Henry  Sandford  for  contemning  the  rich  and  the  fashion- 
able at  Mr.  Merton's,  and  for  helping  the  poor.  I  had  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  for  his  refusing  to  denounce  the  poor 
hare  to  Squire  Chase ;  and  for  Hamet,  the  generous  Turk. 
I  thought  nothing  on  earth  would  give  me  more  happiness 
than  to  be  enabled  to  make  such  sacrifice,  or  do  such  a 
service  to  my  mother ;  but,  like  Diogenes,  I  was  ignorant 
that  I  was  trampling  on  pride  with  still  greater  pride.  I 
also  remember  the  delight  it  was  to  me  to  hear  my  Swiss 
Bonne  talk  of  the  Jura,  the  Alps,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
But  what  I  liked  still  better  was  when  M.  Constauson,  an 
aged  Swiss  minister,  came  to  stay  at  our  house,  and  took 
me  on  his  knee,  and  told  me  long  stories  of  his  encounter 
with  a  bear  on  the  Alps,  and  his  visits  to  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  with  a  whole  history  of  their  catastrophe.  I  still 
have  a  little  piece  of  a  vine  he  gave  me,  from  Seneca's 
garden.      Such  were  some  of  the  very  heterogeneous  in- 
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fluences  which,  aboat  this  period,  impressed  my  character; 
— the  sense  of  the  presence  of  God ;  the  desire  to  know  His 
will  and  do  it ;  a  great  thirst  for  all  sorts  of  desultory  in- 
formation; and,  with  all,  an  inordinate  pride  and  self- 
esteem,  which  rather  led  me  to  abhor  the  humiliation  in 
my  own  eyes  and  before  others  consequent  upon  yielding 
to  temptation,  than  enabled  me  to  resist  it.  Better  chil- 
dren or  worse  children  than  I  might  have  been  more 
honest :  I  was  too  bad  to  resist  temptation ;  I  was  too  good 
to  have  an  easy  conscience  under  the  feeling  of  having 
done  wrong.  A  great  love  of  stimulus  and  quick  feeling, 
with  a  sensitiveness  which  made  me  shrink  from  having 
my  feelings  known,  also  became  integral  parts  of  my 
character.  I  remember  hearing,  about  this  time,  a  great 
deal  of  Madame  de  Genlis*  work  on  education.  It  had 
been  especially  interesting  to  us  from  a  proposal  that 
Madame  de  Genlis  should  pay  us  a  visit  She  was  well 
acquainted  with  Miss  de  Luc,  daughter  of  the  Christian 
philanthropist  De  Luc,  who  was  reader  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
Miss  de  Luc,  freshly  arrived  from  Switzerland,  boarded  in 
a  family  very  near  us,  and,  as  we  were  the  only  persons 
who  habitually  spoke  French  and  my  parents  were  both 
literary  and  scientific,  she  found  great  pleasure  in  coming 
to  our  house.  We  were  much  interested  in  anecdotes  she 
told  MB  of  Sabrina  Sidney,  the  ^hx  of  Mr.  Day,  who  was 
boarding  at  the  same  house  with  her.  We  heard  how  she 
stood  unmoved  when,  every  morning,  he  fired  a  pistol 
close  to  her  ear,  and  how  she  bore  melted  sealing-wax 
being  dropped  on  her  back  and  arms;  and  we  were  told  of 
her  throwing  a  box  of  finery  into  the  fire  at  his  request. 
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Sometimes  I  wished  I  were  such  a  philosopher;  sometimes 
I  felt  it  would  be  a  "  vocation  assist^e!" 

When  I  was  about  six  years  old  we  left  The  Five  Ways; 
previously  to  which,  our  party  being  increased,  my  father 
took  a  house  belonging  to  an  artist,  a  Mr.  Miller,  which 
immediately  adjoined  our  own.  A  doorway  of  communica- 
tion was  opened  through  the  offices.  This  addition  gave 
my  father  two  rooms  below  for  his  laboratory  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  the  younger  children  and  the 
bonne  nurseries  above.  My  health  was  weak,  and  I  had 
great  delight  in  the  society  of  those  older  than  myself, 
while  I  was  overpowered  by  the  noise  and  habits  of  children; 
and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  felt  as  little  plea- 
sure in  the  society  of  one  but  a  few  years  older  than  them- 
selves, who  took  so  little  part  in  their  amusements.  It 
thus  happened  that  I  was  brought  up  with  my  parents  and 
their  friends ;  and  the  others,  as  children  together,  under 
their  Swiss  Bonne.  The  religious  Society  to  which  we 
nominally  belonged  —  Friends  —  was  at  that  period  at  the 
lowest  ebb ;  and  we  never  had  the  opportunity,  which  all 
may  now  enjoy,  of  hearing  the  truth  in  Christ  luminously 
set  forth.  My  dear  and  excellent  mother's  standard  of 
excellence  was  then  grand  and  exalted,  but  self-sufficing. 
She  had  the  love  of  right  and  justice,  and  of  generosity, 
fortitude,  and  beneficence ;  but  she  looked  on  the  expres- 
sion of  human  tenderness  as  weakness.  Hence  my  child- 
hood formed  for  itself  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  which 
excluded,  as  did,  indeed,  my  circumstances  at  that  time, 
the  cultivation  of  many  social  ties ;  but  my  heart  was  as 
weak  as  my  mother's  was  strong,  and  I  was  glad  to  find 
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a  refuge  for  its  affections  and  sympathies  in  love  of  animals 
of  every  variety. 

Before  3Ir.  Miller  the  artist  quitted  his  house,  I  had 
often  watched  him  painting  portraits ;  and  had  been  much 
interested  in  his  showing  me  a  human  skull,  and  teaching 
me  the  names  of  the  various  bones  of  which  it  is  composed. 
When  he  went  away  he  made  me  a  present  of  this  skull ; 
it  henceforth  became  part  of  my  possessions;  it  ranked 
ostensibly  with  my  saws,  hammers,  nails,  maps,  books,  and 
other  playthings.  I  often  explained  what  I  had  learnt  of 
liM  structure  to  a  little  maid  of  ten  years  old,  the  daughter 
of  a  cottager,  named  Polly  King,  who  waited  on  us.  Yet 
intifrnally  and  really  this  skull  caused  me  many  musings. 
Oftifu  by  firelight,  in  winter,  when  I  was  alone  in  my  room, 
and  the  flickering  light  chanced  to  fall  upon  it,  the  thought 
would  arise:  "WTiat  is  become  of  the  soul  that  inhabited 

• 

\\ii*M ?  Is  it  dead  and  ended ;  —  or  does  it  yet  live ;  and  if 
HO,  wliifre  and  how?  Is  it  happy  or  unhappy?  Is  it  with 
my  Aunt  Polly?"  And  as  such  questionings  arose,  my 
h<*art  H<*eni<Ml  to  shrink  before  an  unfathomable  chaos  over 
which  I  found  no  bridge  to  the  unseen. .  Sometimes  again 
a  diff4*n*nt  phase  came  over  me,  and  I  thought,  as  I  looked 
upon  the  ghastly  head  and  fleshless  cheeks,  ^'Hast  thou, 
l4M>,  nviT  iMHfU  the  delight  of  a  mother?  Hast  thou  laughed, 
and  fulkc<l,  and  played,  and  been  merry,  as  we  are?  Hast 
thou  b(M*n  taught  with  care  to  fulfil  some  great  hope  in  the 
world,  and  what  has  been  the  end  of  thy  labours  or  thy 
[MirontN*  i*x|ie<;tation  ?  Do  any  yet  live  who  perhaps  have 
fiindly  lovtfd  thee,  aud  nurtured  thee?  and  how  woidd 
liioM*  fed  who  watched  thy  death-bed,  if  they  could  see  thee 
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the  plaything  of  a  child?"  Then  my  heart  smote  me  ;  and 
I  remember  saving  up  my  allowance  of  sixpence  a  week  to 
buy  a  nice  box  to  put  it  in,  and  begging  a  piece  of  silk  in 
which  to  wrap  it  carefully  in  my  box ;  and  I  thought,  "  If 
there  be  a  heaven,  and  if  any  of  those  who  onae  loved  thee 
look  down,  they  will  see  one  at  least  who  tries  to  show 
kindness  to  the  form  they  loved."  I  mention  this  as  show- 
ing the  deep  melancholic  tinge  which  formed  a  prominent 
trait  in  my  character.  These  feelings  I  kept  closely  to  my- 
self, and  they  were  wholly  unsuspected  by  others ;  and  here 
I  finish  that  part  of  my  history  which  relates  to  The  Five 
Ways. 

^Tien  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  I  think  in  1785,  we 
moved  from  The  Five  Ways,  for  which  our  family  was  now 
too  large,  to  Barr  in  Staffordshire,  quite  in  the  country, 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Birmingham.  Barr  was  a 
habitation  altogether  of  a  different  kind  from  The  Five 
Ways.  The  latter  was  a  suburban  viUa,  in  a  sort  of 
straggling  row,  in  which  gentlemen's  houses,  cottages, 
trees  and  fields  promiscuously  found  place.  Before  it 
passed  the  high  road  to  Hagley  and  the  Leasowes,  the 
abodes  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Ljrttelton  and  the  poet 
Shenstone.  The  place  was  called  Five  Ways  because  five 
ways  actually  met  at  the  turnpike,  which  was  then  one 
mile  from  Birmingham.  Some  of  these  roads  were  pic- 
turesque, especially  one  winding  in  a  deep  bottom  to  Har- 
bome.  Behind  the  house  we  had  a  large  shrubbery  garden, 
a  poultry-yard,  pens  for  our  pets,  stables  and  coach-house, 
altogether  occupying  perhaps  two  acres. 

Barr,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  comfortable   mansion 
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house^  and  though  built  in  what  is  now  called  the  ''  Ogee 
G-othic  style  "  (of  which  nothing  was  understood  in  those 
days),  it  yet  had  an  eminently  comfortable  and  attractive 
appearance.  It  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Joseph  Scott,  who  was 
reputed  to  have  foimd  the  art  of  giving  wings  to  the  three 
fortunes  which  he  had  successively  inherited.  He  went 
abroad,  and  my  father  took  a  lease  of  his  house  for  twenty- 
one  years.  I  have  always  thought  that  six  lines  which  Sir 
Joseph  Scott  wrote  were  very  beautifuL  An  uncle,  from 
whom  he  expected  to  inherit  a  large  fortune,  died,  cutting 
him  off  with  a  shilling.  This  shilling  Sir  Joseph  Scott  had 
framed  and  put  up  in  the  library  at  Barr,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  — 

**  Behold  in  me  sole  fruit  of  all  the  care 
An  honour*d  Uncle  gave  his  much-Iored  heir ; 
Tet  judge  not  harshly,  think  him  not  unkind  : 
Good  and  indulgent,  yet,  like  Isaac,  blind  ; 
Deluded  he  by  Jacob*s  happier  star. 
He  gave  to  Shestock  what  was  due  to  Barr." 

Great  Barr  House,  for  such  the  place  was  called,  was  the 
mansion  of  a  very  beautiful  though  not  large  estate.  It 
was  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills,  one  of 
which  was  covered  with  noble  oak  and  beech  trees,  another 
with  dark  firs  and  walnuts,  and  a  third  with  young  planta- 
tions. They  rose  immediately  behind  the  house.  On  the 
top  of  the  highest  of  these  hills  was  a  small  area,  in  the 
midst  of  a  picturesque  clump  of  aged  Scotch  firs,  where 
rose  a  flag-staff,  as  high  as  the  mainmast  of  a  ship,  which 
could  be  seen  from  a  vast  distance  around.  Here,  on  days 
for  receiving  company,  Sir  Joseph  Scott  had  been  used  to 
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hoist  a  flag  with  an  inscription  similar  to  that  on  the  staff 
itself,  "  A  welcome  to  all  friends  round  the  Wrekin." 

From  one  of  these  wooded  hills,  we  emerged  upon  a  wide 

hilly  common  and  sheep  path,  which  led  to  an  ancient 

manor-house,  belonging  to  Sir  J.  Scott's  imcle,  Mr.  Hoo. 

This  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  houses  in  which  dark 

oak  timber  alternates  with  the  lighter  colour  and  material 

of  the  house  itself;  with  oriel  windows  and  gable  ends  and 

bartizans.     Around  it  was  an  old-fashioned  Dutch  garden, 

fall  of  fish-ponds.     In  the  garden  stood  a  yew  tree,  the 

brandies  extending  about  thirty-six  yards  round,  which  Dr. 

Plott,  nearly  150  years  ago,  celebrated  in  his  "  History  of 

Staffordshire  "  as  the  largest  in  England.    Close  by  was  the 

Squire's  k^[mel  for  his  hounds,  adorned  with  stags'  horns 

and  other  trophies  of  the  chase.    It  was  a  great  amusement 

to  us  to  go  and  see  the  hounds  led  out.   Mr.  Hoo  was  quite 

an  original,  and  had  a  servant  as  original  as  himself.     He 

was  an  old  bachelor.     Some  forty  years  before,  he  had  been 

on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  much 

attached,  but  the  lady  required  him  to  give  up  smoking  and 

his  hounds ;  after  a  short  demur,  he  said,  ^'  there  was  no 

woman  worth  fifty  hounds,"  but  that  he  should  never  love 

another,  and  would  never  marry  anybody  else.     He  then 

diut  himself  up  in  his  manor-house,  and  never  allowed  any 

woman  to  enter  his  doors. 

Mlien  my  father  and  mother  occupied  Barr,  and  raised 
no  obstacles  to  Mr.  Hoo's  sporting  on  our  grounds,  he 
became  very  friendly  towards  us,  and  an  interchange  of 
kindly  presents  went  on  between  us,  he  sending  us  game, 
and  my  mother  in  return  sending  him  turtle  and  West 
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India  sweetmeats.     He  used  to  drink  my  mother's  health 
as  "  the  only  reasonable  woman  in  the  world.^ 

Beyond  Mr.  Hoo's  house  the  common  ascended  and 
expanded  into  Sutton  Coldfield.  Just  beyond  Barr 
Beacon,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  clump  of  trees,  was  marked 
the  spot  where  the  Beacon  had  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
Druids.  The  panoramic  view  hence  was  magnificent. 
Sutton  Coldfield  was  a  vast  chase,  in  part  wooded,  in  part 
rough  common,  adorned  with  every  sort  of  wild  flower, 
and  interspersed  with  woody  ravines;  it  extended  over 
thirty  miles.  Twelve  miles  oflF  gleamed  the  three  beautiful 
spires  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  —  **  The  I^ies  of  the  Vale," 
as  they  were  called.  In  another  direction  was  the  little 
town  of  Walsall,  and  many  beautiful  villages  and  hamlets. 
In  the  distance  rose,  like  a  blue  haze,  the  smoke  from  the 
vast  ironworks  at  Colebrook  Dale,  and  beyond,  forty  miles 
off,  the  great  Wrekin.  The  whole  view  was  girdled  in  by 
the  Malvern,  the  Clent,  the  Cotswold,  and  Bredon  Hills, 
and  on  a  very  clear  day  some  thought  they  could  see 
Kingroad. 

This  vast  and  wild  scenery  at  the  back  of  Barr  formed 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  cheerful  yet  secluded  and 
peaceful  view  in  front  of  the  house,  which  stood  in  a 
beautiful  meadow  of  about  forty  acres,  terminated  on  the 
right  by  a  woody  landscape,  whence  emerged  the  tower 
of  the  village  church.  In  fact,  though  not  seen  from  the 
house,  a  wild  irregular  avenue  of  lofty  and  aged  Scotch 
firs  ran  over  an  undulating  ground,  from  Mr.  Hoo's  old 
manor-house  at  Barr  Beacon  to  the  entrance  of  the 
church.     My  impression  is  that  it  must  have  extended  a 
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mile.  This  avenue  was  occupied  by  a  vast  rookery ;  the 
cawings  of  the  rooks  reached  the  house,  softened  by  the 
distance;  and  in  our  walks  we  delighted  to  watch  their 
evolutions.  A  brook  ran  through  the  meadow,  bordered 
¥rith  wild  flowers.  To  this  day  I  love  the  orchis  and  the 
cowslip^  from  the  multitude  which  grew  there.  This 
brook  ran  into  a  pool^  which  in  its  turn  formed  a  cascade, 
to  whose  murmiurings  I  loved  to  listen. 

At  the  top  of  the  meadow  was  a  grove  called  '"The 
Ladies'  Wood ; "  this  was  one  of  our  favourite  resorts  to 
sit  and  read  in.  The  grounds  of  Barr  were  entered  from 
the  Birmingham  Boad  by  a  carriage  drive  under  aged 
oaks,  whence  sloped  down  a  steep  precipice  to  a  wild 
mill-stream,  filled  with  flags  and  bulrushes,  and  the  haunt 
of  the  heron  and  the  kingfisher.  This  was  separated  by  a 
wooden  dam  from  a  second  lake  of  a  very  different  character, 
as  clear  as  a  looking-glass.  Another  favourite  haunt  for 
reading  or  botanising  was  by  an  old  sawpit,  where,  on 
logs  of  wood,  many  a  time  I  sat  and  read  Virgil's  first 
Eclogue,  listening  to  the  wild  bees  and  the  woodlark's 
song. 

Such  was  the  scenery  of  Barr.  I  will  say  a  few  words 
of  the  house  itself,  because  I  believe  both  of  these  had 
a  material  effect  on  my  character.  The  house  had  been 
built  at  very  various  times.  There  were  four  or  five  diflferent 
halls,  and  as  many  different  staircases.  It  was  more  like 
an  assemblage  of  several  houses  under  the  same  roof, 
than  the  unity  of  one  dwelling.  One  part  was  occupied 
by  the  apartment  of  my  parents,  my  own,  my  sister's,  and 
our  two  schoolrooms.    Another  pait  of  the  new  building 
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tumiikiutu]  ttn*  rooms  of  our  visitors,  of  whom  we  always 
Utu\  m^yfjul ;  another,  the  rooms  of  the  servants,  and  a 

« 

thinl  Ui<;  iiurHerieH  of  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
Owirit(  U)  this  rao<lo  of  arrangement,  it  resulted  that  each 
ionnoA  a  little  clan  to  itself,  and  ordinarily  we  met  our 
v'lniUtrH  and  each  other  only  in  the  pubUc  family  rooms  at 
i/i<!iiUt.ini(tH. 

My  dttkv  mother,  in  her  scrupulous  care,  wished  to  insure 
(lifit  Urr  children  should  never  by  any  means  hold  inter- 
tumrmi  with  servants;  and,  in  her  anxiety  to  effect  this,  we 
wiTii  forhiddrn  to  pass  through  that  lobby  which  lay  near 
ih<{  M4TvantH*  ofKcoM  and  fonned  the  only  access  to  the 
rhildi'cn*H  niirm'ry.  She  took  the  greatest  pains  that  we 
mi^ht  riM'rivi*  no  contamination  from  ignoble  minds,  no 
vtilgariHiii  of  hal)itM  or  ideas.  The  religious  Society  to  which 
Hh(f  hclon^rd  did  not,  as  I  have  said,  at  that  time  inculcate 
a  dintinct  view  of  Christian  truth;  and  she  probably  thought 
thiit  it  wuH  enough  to  guard  against  evils  from  without 
liut  true  love  either  to  God  or  man  is  an  exotic  of  celestial 
growth,  and  netnls  a  constant  fastering,  not  only  by  devoted- 
ni*HH  to  G*hI,  hut  by  the  habitual  practice  of  forbearance, 
Hi*lf-dt*nial,  and  self-discipline  towards  man.  Her  noble 
In-art  always  UhI  her  to  pom:  forth  her  beneficent  brightness 
on  all  aroimd  her ;  but  my  heart  was  different,  I  was  fearful 
and  sensitive.  I  learnt  in  my  isolation  to  wrap  myself  up 
in  my  own  feelings;  and,  to  this  day,  oh,  how  deeply  do  I 
regret  my  want  of  s«)cial  perception  and  sympathy ! 

And  now  I  will  dwell,  for  a  few  minutes,  on  the  earliest 
part  of  my  childhood  at  Barr.  Soon  after  we  went  there* 
we — that  is  my  «Uter  and  myself — had  a  Swiss  governess^ 
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a  young  person  about  sixteen^  the  daughter  of  M.  Venel,  a 
celebrated  surgeon  at  Orbe.  She  had  never  left  her  home 
before;  in  truth,  her  own  education  was  by  no  means 
finished,  but  my  parents  hoped  to  train  and  educate  her  in 
what  they  wished. 

I  had  a  pretty  little  bedroom  assigned  to  me,  looking  out 
on  a  lovely  view;  and  my  mother  made  me  a  present  of  a 
cabinet  bookcase,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty-six  years, 
stands  this  day  in  my  room.  It  is  almost  the  only  relic 
left  of  my  early  and  much  loved  home.  The  room  opposite 
was  our  pleasant  schoolroom,  and  through  it  was  a  bedroom 
occupied  by  my  sister  and  the  governess.  These  three 
rooms,  and  the  staircase  leading  to  them,  formed  our  apart- 
ments. At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  was  a  little  un- 
occupied room,  which  looked  out  on  a  flat  roof  covering 
some  of  the  offices.  It  used  to  be  a  great  delight  to  me, 
as  soon  as  I  had  learnt  my  geography  or  Latin,  to  spread 
out  the  map  on  this  roof,  and  call  to  Polly  King,  the  little 
girl  I  have  mentioned,  and  shout  out  my  lesson  and  teach 
it  to  her ;  in  which  lesson,  when  next  she  came  to  wait  on 
me,  I  failed  not  to  examine  her. 

We  used  to  delight  in  our  rambles  about  the  beautiful 
hills,  and  woods,  and  meadows  of  Barr.  Nor  must  I 
forget,  as  one  of  my  great  pleasures,  that  of  occasionally 
meeting  in  our  walks  the  Swiss  bonne  who  attended  my 
little  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was  gifted  with  a  clear, 
deep,  and  sonorous  voice;  my  governess  possessed  great 
taste,  and  was  not  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  music ;  both 
passionately  loved  their  country.  How  often  would  they 
sit  on  some  fallen  tree  under  the  lofty  pines  I  have  de- 

C  2 
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scribed  as  near  the  flag-staff^  where^  after  long  conversing 
on  their  fatherland,  its  magnificent  Alps,  its  wide-«pread 
lakes,  its  pastures  and  its  chdlets,  they  would  sing  in  parts 
the  "  Banz  des  Vaches."  Never  can  I  forget  the  deep 
pathos  of  that  song ;  every  note  thrilled  through  the  soul ; 
and  I  think  a  Swiss  could  scarcely  have  felt  it  more  than 
I ;  whilst  the  mountains,  clad  in  snow,  or  bright  in  varied 
lights  the  lake  of  Geneva,  with  the  Rhone  gliding  through 
it,  the  Jmra^  Lausanne,  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  and  Yverdun, 
seemed  to  rise  before  my  mind  almost  with  the  vividness 
of  sight ;  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  Switzerland  seems 
to  me  rather  like  a  home  of  my  heart  known  in  childhood, 
than  a  picture  of  the  imagination.  How  well  I  remember, 
when  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  times,  my  young  gover- 
ness burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  He  does  not  know 
the  glories  of  God  who  has  not  seen  Switzerland ! " 

My  father  was  extremely  fond  of  botany;  and  diuring 
our  walks  we  were  constantly  occupied  in  looking  for  new 
plants,  which  my  French  governess  would  afterwards  draw 
under  his  direction.  We  were  likewise  employed  in  learn- 
ing entomology.  We  sallied  forth  with  our  little  boxes 
covered  with  glass  slides,  in  which  to  put  the  insects  we 
might  catch,  being  always  careful  to  add  some  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  were  found,  that  they  might 
have  a  happy  time  whilst  we  took  them  home;  and  at 
breakfast,  or  after  dinner  or  tea,  we  brought  them  to  my 
father's  or  my  mother*s  table,  with  our  books  of  natural 
history  and  a  microscope,  and  after  we  had  learnt  all  we 
could  concerning  them,  we  released  our  little  prisoners. 
Then  my  parents  would  tell  us  interesting  stories,  explain- 
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ing  the  uses  to  which  God  had  appointed  even  these 
minute  creatures,  and  adding  many  exhortations  to  show 
kindness  towards  them.  I  well  remember  the  intense 
interest  with  which  I  once  examined  a  wasp's  nest,  and 
also  the  rose-like  nest  of  the  paper  bee.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  observe  and  watch  the  various  birds 
with  which  Barr  abounded.  One  day,  I  found  in  our 
walk  a  little  magpie  not  fully  grown,  which  had  received 
some  hurt.  We  took  him  home  to  nurse,  and  tried  to 
tame  him.  My  father  read  to  me  an  account  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  this  bird ;  and  I  was  much  delighted  with 
the  description  of  Plutarch's  magpie,  which  imitated  all 
the  evolutions  of  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  from  that 
time  I  determined  to  commence  the  education  of  my 
magpie.  Every  day  I  found  a  great  spur  to  learning  my 
own  Latin  vocabulary  in  trying  to  teach  it  to  my  little 
pet;  and  as  we  happened  to  have  a  grey  parrot  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  see  which  of  my 
pupils  would  make  most  progress ;  and  when  my  governess 
laughed  at  me  for  expecting  that  my  magpie  should  excel 
Plutarch's,  and  my  parrot  equal  Prince  Maurice's,  I  used 
to  say,  ''Lord  Chatham  says:  'I  trample  on  impossi- 
bilities; and  what  man  has  done,  man  may  do.' " 

About  this  time  my  mother  used  to  read  with  us  daily 
**  Les  Veill&s  du  Chateau."  We  were  particularly  de- 
Jigfated  with  the  history  of  Alphonse ;  for  my  mother,  like 
Madame  de  Genlis,  never  aUowed  us  to  read  fairy  tales, 
because  they  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  My  father  gave 
us  the  explanation  of  all  the  wonders  we  read  of  in 
Alphonse ;  and  when  my  mother  also  read  to  us  one 
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account  after  another  of  burning  mountains,  showers  of 
blood,  hills  of  loadstone,  and  I  was  told  all  these  things 
were  true,  I  was  in  astonishment  that  we  never  met  with 
any  of  them.  I  expected  every  morning,  when  we  began 
our  walk,  that  we  should  certainly  fall  in  with  some  of 
these  wonders,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  when  day 
after  day  passed  without  bringing  them.  I  have  often 
since  thought  that  my  dear  mother  was  perhaps  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  fairy  tales  and  the  *^ Arabian  Nights'* 
would  have  imbued  her  children's  minds  with  false  views 
of  nature ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  a  child  told  that  the 
wonders  of  a  fairy  tale  are  a  fiction,  allows  for  its  ma- 
chinery as  grown  people  do  for  that  of  Homer  or  Virgil ; 
but,  being  told  that  all  these  wonders  are  actual  facts,  he 
is  really  led  to  take  a  totally  false  measure  of  the  proba- 
bility of  their  occurrence :  and  thus  it  was  with  us ;  we 
were  made  so  familiar  with  the  exceptions  in  what  is 
called  nature,  that  we  leamt  to  expect  them  as  the  rule. 

Another  very  favourite  book  with  me  at  that  time  was 
jSIrs.  Barbauld's  "  Prose  Hymns  for  Children."  I  cannot 
express  the  delight  it  often  was  to  me  to  walk  out  alone 
and  look  at  the  beautiful  hills,  and  wood,  and  water,  or 
the  flowers,  and  the  happy  birds,  and  insects,  and  to  think 
that  God  had  made  them  all  in  wisdom  and  in  love ;  that 
He  was  my  Father,  and  that  I  might  speak  to  Him ;  and 
I  thought  if  this  world  were  beautiful,  how  much  happier 
must  it  be  in  a  still  brighter  world  with  Him  above.  I 
recollect  one  afternoon  watching  a  funeral  procession ;  it 
was  a  rustic  funeral  of  a  young  person  whom  I  had  known ; 
all  the  attendants  were  in  white.    I  now  recall  the  pro- 
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cession  slowly  winding  along  the  meadow.  As  I  followed 
it  with  my  eye,  the  thought  arose,  ^*  Oh  I  happy  person ! 
then  she  is  with  God,  and  she  really  sees  that  beautiful 
world  which  I  can  only  imagine." 

Many  passages,  which  my  mother  selected  to  read  to  me 
from  Stretche's  **  Beauties  of  History,"  "  Plutarch's  Lives," 
and  the  ^'  History  of  the  Barmachides,"  had  much  effect  in 
the  formation  of  my  character.  I  loved  to  read  of  the  wife 
of  Tigranes,  Panthea  and  Abradates,  of  the  history  of  Gyrus, 
of  Arria  and  Psetus,  of  Aristides,  and  of  Begulus.  This 
kind  of  reading,  whilst  it  inculcated  an  abhorrence  of  much 
evil,  likewise  fostered  the  pride  and  self-esteem  of  the  na- 
tural  heart,  strengthened  the  false  idea  of  the  dignity  and 
excellence  of  unassisted  human  nature,  and  tended  to  de- 
velope  a  presumptuous  self-confidence,  which  afterwards 
expanded  in  most  evil  and  imhappy  fruits.  How  little  do 
even  the  wisest  of  parents  feel,  perhaps,  that  it  is  necessary 
not  only  that  their  children  should  acquire  a  knowledge  and 
admiration  of  apparent  good,  but  that  they  should  watch 
the  root  from  which  it  really  springs ;  and  often  have  I,  in 
afler  life,  found  in  my  own  case  that  apparent  indifference 
to  the  world  was  strongly  mingled  with  a  presumptuous 
reliance  on  self.  I  learnt  to  despise  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  and  forgot  that,  in  self-approbation,  I  was  seeking 
the  approval  of  one  as  weak  and  ignorant  as  any  of  the 
herd  I  despised,  and  of  which  I  really  formed  an  unit. 

I  remember  the  great  pleasure  I  often  had  at  Barrwhen 
the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  hounds  quietly  led  forth, 
and  the  huntsmen  and  gentlemen  in  their  scarlet  dresses ; 
but  sometimes,  when  I  heard  the  hounds  rush  by  in  full 
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cry  after  their  unfortunate  yictim^  my  heart  used  to  be  so 
sad  that  I  could  attend  to  neither  book  nor  lesson.  How 
earnestly  did  I  wish  that  I  might  meet  "  Squire  Hoo  "  in 
my  walks,  and  speak  to  him  as  Harry  Sandford  did  to 
^  Squire  Chase."  I  used  to  pray  to  God  to  teach  the  poor 
hare  to  escape ;  or,  sometimes,  if  I  thought  that  unlikely, 
I  prayed  that,  in  leaping  over  a  certain  fence,  the  Squire 
might  fall  into  a  rushy  quagmire,  where  I  well  knew  he 
could  not  \ye  hiut,  and  where  he  might  have  time  to  think 
of  better  things.  Often,  again,  my  blood  boiled  with  in- 
dignation at  the  baseness  of  men  worrying  a  poor  innocent 
hare  or  fox.  How  difiTerent,  I  thought,  are  such  cowards 
from  Leonidas  or  Mucins  Scaevola.  It  is  curious  to  me  now 
to  observe  how  partly  the  love  of  God,  and  partly  an  inor- 
dinate pride  in  opposition  to  it,  seemed  alternately  to  rule 
in  uiy  mind.     The  same  was  true  in  other  instances. 

There  are  two  things  for  which  I  am  more  especially  in- 
debted to  my  dear  mother,  amongst  the  innumerable  bene- 
fits I  received  from  her.  One  is,  that  she  always  took  the 
fiesMon  of  our  Sunday  talkings,  in  which  I  poured  out  my 
mind  to  her  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  or  as  a  Catholic  to 
his  confessor,  to  tell  me  of  my  faults ;  and  that  she  repre- 
sented her  doing  so  as  a  mark  of  her  especial  love  and  con- 
fidence, and  of  her  full  assurance  that  it  was  my  first  wish 
to  do  well  and  improve.  She  often  told  me  that  none 
could  be  without  faults,  but  that  she  wished  her  child  to 
be  likf*  Elzevir,  who,  as  fast  as  he  printed  a  sheet,  put  it 
up  at  his  window,  oflFering  a  reward  to  any  one  who  could 
find  one  mistake.  Elzevir  was  much  beloved,  and,  pos- 
sessing many  real  friends,  they  diligently  looked  out  for 
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every  error,  and»  owing  to  their  kindness  in  doing  this,  his 
editions,  she  told  me,  are  the  mo»t  perfect  in  the  world. 
Sometimes,  too,  she  told  me  of  Praxiteles,  who,  having 
produced  a  most  magnificent  statue  of  Minerva,  exhibited 
it  in  like  manner,  calling  on  everybody  to  discover  any 
imperfection.  By  this  means  Praxiteles  attained  the  same 
eminence  as  a  sculptor  that  Elzevir  did  in  printing.  She 
would  then  take  the  Bible  and  show  me  how  Adam  and 
Eve,  after  first  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  continued  and 
increased  their  fault  by  making  excuses.  *^  Thus,^  she  said, 
^  thou  seest  that  a  sure  mark  of  desiring  to  do  well  is  to 
seek  to  be  told  of  our  faults ;  and,  as  thou  growest  older, 
thou  wilt  see  that  those  who  love  thee  and  think  well  of 
thy  good  principle  and  sense,  will  tell  thee  of  thy  faults ; 
and,  as  for  those  who  do  not,  it  is  only  because  they  do  not 
care  for  thee,  or  think  thee  too  naughty  and  silly  to  wish 
to  amend  them." 

The  second  thing  my  mother  taught  me,  and  which  in- 
deed is  connected  with  the  same  principle,  is  to  value 
things  at  what  th*ey  are  and  not  at  what  they  seem.  It 
had  pleased  God,  by  His  blessing  on  the  industry  of  my 
grandfather  and  father,  that  I  was  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  wealth  and  of  everything  which  pertained  to  what  was 
really  useful,  either  to  the  physical  or  intellectual  life; 
but  whilst  this  was  the  case,  there  was  not  one  single  thing, 
either  in  the  furniture  of  our  house  or  the  appurtenances 
of  its  inmates,  which  was  for  show  or  for  fashion ;  there 
was  a  use  for  everything,  and  we  were  taught  to  despise 
that  which  was  not  useful.  No  one  saw  at  Barr  the  least 
difference  made  on  accoimt  of  rank,  or  riches,  or  fashion. 
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though  often,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  they  might  on  account 
of  intellect.  Our  table,  dress,  and  equipages  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner  a  feunily 
party  of  fourteen,  as  when  we  had  ten  or  twenty  guests  — 
with  the  simple  difference  of  the  necessary  additional 
quantity.  The  table  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  was 
always  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers,  as  were  our  sitting- 
rooms.  My  mother  was  always  handsomely  and  exactly 
dressed,  and  she  expected  the  same  from  all  her  family. 
She  said  we  should  be  and  not  seem ;  we  should  do  things 
to  make  home  beautiful  and  cheerful  to  those  who  live 
there,  more  even  than  for  others  who  may  be  occasional 
visitors;  though  they  equally  demand  our  respect  and 
attention.  We  were  early  taught  to  treat  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  all  our  servants. 

These  principles  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  me  in 
after  life.  I  was  then  surrounded  by  every  luxury ;  since 
that  time  I  have  often  been  sorely  straitened ;  and  now,  in 
my  old  age,  I  am  given  a  sufficiency  for  necessary  com- 
forts, with  economy ;  yet  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
life,  I  have,  owing  to  my  dear  mother's  teaching,  only  felt 
the  pressure  of  real^  not  fictitious  or  conventional  incon- 
veniences or  wants ;  my  happiness  has  never  depended  on 
having  a  large  house  or  a  small  one,  extensive  grounds  cr 
no  grounds,  on  possessing  equipages  or  possessing  them 
not,  on  living  without  consideration  from  those  of  my 
own  original  condition  in  life,  or  living,  like  many  of  my 
family,  as  petty  sovereigns  in  the  place  where  my  early 
lot  was  cast  Many  long  years  of  my  life,  and  many  happy 
ones,  have  been  passed  in  comparative  destitution  of  these 
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things,  at  a  period  when  they  would  have  been  merely 
conventional  luxuries,  and  now  that  I  am  past  threescore 
years  and  ten,  God  has  in  His  mercy  restored  to  me  those 
which  my  age  has  rendered  necessary  comforts.  How  do 
I  bless  Him  for  what  He  took  away,  for  what  He  has 
restored,  and  yet  above  all  for  my  dear  mother's  teaching, 
which  enabled  me  to  be  happy  in  both  conditions !  It  is 
curious  to  me  at  this  distance  of  time  to  look  back  and  see 
how  both  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  dictates 
of  uncontrolled  pride  grew  up  and  flourished  in  my  mind 
like  plants  far  apart  in  a  nursery  bed,  each  of  which  grows 
in  strength  from  its  own  root,  without  yet  having  attained 
the  size  in  which  their  branches  could  meet  and  impede 
each  other.  From  the  examples  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  I  beUeved  dress  and  things  for  mere  ornament 
and  show  to  be  absolutely  evil ;  from  the  pride  of  my 
heart  and  the  study  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton,"  I  heartily 
despised  all  such  things,  to  which  I  may  add  titles  and 
money,  and  I  esteemed  those  little  better  than  fools  who 
cared  for  any  of  them.  On  one  occasion  Lady  Scott  came 
over  from  Boulogne  on  a  visit  to  my  father's  house.  She 
had  a  French  maid  with  her,  and  was  adorned  with  feathers, 
flowers,  and  all  sorts  of  finery.  She  came  to  transact  some 
business  relative  to  Barr,  and  remained  for  some  weeks. 
I  had  never  seen  such  gay  dressing  in  my  life,  and  I  really 
believed  that  Lady  Scott  was  labouring  under  an  aliena- 
tion of  mind.  One  day  when  my  parents  were  out  of  the 
room,  and  I  was  busily  reading  certain  little  books  of  Mr. 
Newberry's  library  for  children,  adorned  with  gilt  paper 
covers,  Lady  Scott  came  up  to  me,  took  away  my  books, 
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and  said:  "So  you  have  saved  up  your  money  to  buy 
these  two  gilded  books ;  none  but  a  silly  child  would  do 
so :  go,  take  your  slate  and  do  a  sum ;  for  arithmetic,  your 
father  told  you  this  morning,  is  useful  and  leads  to  certain 
results,"  I  gave  up  my  book  with  a  very  ill  grace,  took 
up  my  slate  and  occupied  myself  with  it  for  some  time, 
when  my  mother  coming  in,  I  eagerly  ran  to  her  and  said, 
"  Dost  thou  know  that  Lady  Scott  says  she  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  times  more  silly  than  I  ?"  My  mother  asked 
what  I  meant ;  I  turned  to  Lady  Scott,  and  said ;  "  Lady 
Scott  says  that  none  but  a  silly  child  would  spend  sixpence 
in  these  two  gilt  books;  because,  she  says,  they  are  of 
little  use ;  and  she  told  you  at  breakfast  that  her  bracelets 
and  necklace,  which  are  of  no  use  at  all,  cost  six  guineas ; 
now  are  there  not  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  sixpences  in 
six  guineas  ?  besides,  my  books  give  me  the  whole  history 
of  ^  Les  Chiens  C^l^bres,'  and  tell  me  how  to  rear  silk-worms 
as  they  do  in  China."  When  I  was  alone  with  my  mother 
she  said  to  me:  ^^My  child,  I  want  to  speak  to  thee. 
Thou  art  quite  right  in  thinking  that  finery  is  of  no  use, 
and  is  silly ;  but  thou  art  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that 
Lady  Scott  is  silly  because  she  wears  finery.  Many  clever 
people  sometimes  do  foolish  things ;  for  sense,  like  medicine, 
is  only  useful  in  those  cases  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
few  apply  it  in  everything.  People  often  act  from  custom, 
taking  things  as  they  find  them  without  thought.  I  hope 
thou  wilt  be  too  wise  to  love  finery  thyself,  and  not  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  think  all  people  silly  who  do  differently. 
I  hope  thou  wilt  go  to  Lady  Scott's  room  directly  and  tell 
her  how  very  sony  thou  art  to  have  made  so  ignorant  a 
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speech^  and  that  thou  hopest  she  will  pardon  it  as  that  of 
a  little  girl  who  knew  no  better."  I  went  directly  to  Lady 
Scott,  who  received  my  apology  most  kindly,  in  token  of 
which  she  gave  me  leave  to  go  every  day  into  her  room, 
and  feed  her  little  dog,  "  Comme-vous." 

There  was  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Matthews,  ninety-six  years 
old,  who  had  been  housekeeper  to  one  of  my  mother's 
aunts,  and  who  always  came  to  stay  with  us  a  few  weeks 
every  summer.  As  a  great  treat,  I  was  sometimes  allowed 
to  sit  up  and  sup  with  her  in  the  study,  where  my  fare  was 
generally  brown  bread  and  honey.  One  day  Lady  Scott 
laughed  at  me  for  going  to  what  she  thought  so  poor  a 
treat  She  told  me,  if  I  would  visit  her  at  Boulogne,  I 
should  have  a  very  different  supper.  She  then  enumerated 
a  great  number  of  nice  and  splendid  things  she  thought  I 
should  like;  after  which  she  asked  me  if  I  would  rather 
sup  with  old  Mrs.  Matthews  on  brown  bread,  or  with  her 
on  these  dainties.  I  stopped  a  moment,  because  I  felt  it 
was  kind  of  her  to  ask  me,  and  then  I  replied :  "  With 
Mrs.  Matthews."  She  asked  "  Why  ?  "  I  answered  proudly : 
"  Because  I  had  rather  sup  with  Fabricius  than  LucuUus." 
She  laughed;  and  I  added,  feeling  her  kindness:  *' Be- 
sides, perhaps  you  and  the  French  ladies  have  not  heard 
what  Jesus  Christ  says  of  the  unhappiness  of  those  who 
wear  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day;  but  I  thank  you  very  much."  Thus  my  Christian 
and  anti-Christian  principles  both  led  to  the  same  con- 
demnation of  finery. 

One  of  our  most  constant  visitors  at  Barr  was  Miss  de 
Luc,  who  generally  came  from  Windsor  to  pass  two  or  three 
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months  with  us  every  summer.  I  used  very  much  to  like 
reading  French  with  her,  and  hearing  from  her  anecdotes 
of  the  royal  family,  George  IIL,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the 
princesses,  and  also  of  Mrs.  Delany  and  Dr.  Herschel,  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  M.  de  Luc.  She  likewise  often 
spoke  of  Miss  Bumey.  I  can  hardly  describe  the  interest 
with  which,  many  years  afterwards,  I  read  Madame 
D'Arblay's  Memoirs,  which  again  brought  the  scenes  I  had 
lived  over  in  my  childhood  so  vividly  before  me,  or  how  I 
enjoyed  the  truthfulness  of  a  description  thus  established 
by  two  wholly  distinct  witnesses. 

We  had  many  interesting  visitors  at  Barr.  My  father 
was  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  endowments;  he  had 
much  taste  for  the  exact  sciences,  in  which  he  was  emi- 
nently skilled.  He  was  often  deeply  occupied  in  courses 
of  experiments  on  optics  and  colours,  and  also  on  electricity 
and  chemistry.  He  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Linnsean 
Society.  These  tastes  led  to  an  intercourse  with  others  of 
the  like  pursuits.  My  father  belonged  to  a  little  society  of 
gifted  men,  who,  spending  a  day  alternately  once  a  month 
at  the  house  of  each  of  its  members,  were  called  the  Lunar 
Society.  Amongst  them  were  Mr.  Boulton,  the  father  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  institutor  of  the  Mint  there ;  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Watt,  whose  immense  general  knowledge  was 
the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  whose  discovery  in 
the  application  of  steam  has  revolutionised  the  process  of 
manufactures  and  of  land  and  ocean  travelling  through  the 
whole  civilised  world.  Captain  Keir,  also,  was  one  of  this 
intellectual  galaxy ;  he  was  the  wit»  the  man  of  the  world. 
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the  finished  gentlemaD,  who  gave  life  and  animation  to  the 
party.  He  often  brought  with  him  his  intimate  friends 
Mr.  Edgeworth  and  Mr.  Day.  To  this  society  also  belonged 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Withering,  distinguished  alike  in  botany 
and  medicine ;  and  of  whom  it  was  said,  years  afterwards, 
when  his  life  was  terminating  by  a  lingering  consumption, 
**The  Flower  of  Physic  is  indeed  Withering."  Then  came 
Dr.  Stoke,  profoundly  scientific  and  eminently  absent.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  Lunar  meeting,  or  "  Lunatics,"  as 
our  butler  called  them,  were  seated  at  dinner,  a  blazing  fire 
being  in  the  room,  we  were  astonished  by  hearing  a  sudden 
hissing  noise,  and  seeing  a  large  and  beautiful  yellow  and 
black  snake  rushing  about  the.  room.  My  dear  mother, 
who  saw  it  was  not  venomous,  said  to  me :  "  Mary  Anne  go 
and  catch  that  snake;"  which,  after  some  trouble,  and 
thinking  all  the  while  of  little  Harry  Sandford  and  Tommy 
Merton,  I  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  We  were  wondering 
where  it  could  have  come  from,  when  Dr.  Stoke  said  that, 
as  he  was  riding  along,  he  had  seen  the  poor  animal  frozen 
on  a  bank,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  to  dissect,  but  the  snake 
had  thawed,  and  escaped  from  his  pocket.  The  doctor 
praised  me  very  much  for  my  prowess  in  the  capture  of  the 
snake,  and  as  a  reward,  he  made  me  a  present  of  my  pri- 
soner, which  I  long  kept  in  a  glass  jar,  and  carefully  tended 
every  day ;  at  last,  however,  I  gave  him  his  freedom. 

Another,  and  though  mentioned  last,  not  the  least 
valuable  of  these  friends,  was  Dr.  Priestley,  the  father  of 
discoveries  on  air ;  a  man  of  admirable  simplicity,  gentle- 
ness, and  kindness  of  heart,  united  with  great  acuteness  of 
intellect.     I  can  never  forget  the  impression  produced  on 
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me  by  the  serene  expression  of  his  countenance.  He, 
indeed,  seemed  present  with  God  by  recollection,  and  with 
man  by  cheerfulness.  I  well  remember  that  in  the  as- 
sembly of  these  distinguished  men,  amongst  whom  Mr. 
Boulton,  by  his  noble  manners,  his  fine  countenance  (which 
much  resembled  that  of  Louis  XIV.),  and  princely  muni- 
ficence, stood  pre-eminently  as  the  great  Mecaenas,  even  as 
a  child,  I  used  to  feel  when  Dr.  Priestley  entered  after  him, 
that  the  glory  of  the  one  was  terrestrial,  that  of  the  other 
celestial ;  and  utterly  far  as  I  am  removed  from  a  belief  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  creed,  I  cannot 
but  here  record  this  evidence  of  the  eternal  power  of  any 
portion  of  truth  held  in  vitality.  I  believe  that  no  Divine 
truth  can  truly  dwell  in  any  heart  without  an  external 
testimony  in  manner,  bearing  and  appearance,  that  must 
reach  the  witness  within  the  heart  of  the  beholder,  and 
bear  an  unmistakable,  though  silent  evidence,  to  the 
eternal  principle  from  which  it  emanates.  How  often  have 
I  wished,  in  after  life,  that  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
far  more  complete  views  of  Christian  truth  than  Dr. 
Priestley,  had  held  them  half  as  vitally !  I  have  often 
thought  that  some  estimable  Unitarians  whom  I  have 
known  resembled  a  living  man  with  the  loss  of  some  im- 
portant limb,  whilst  I  have  unhappily  lived  to  see  many 
orthodox  professors  who,  like  a  corpse  or  a  mummy,  ex- 
hibited all  the  form  and  lineaments  of  truth,  but  were 
destitute  of  one  vital  spark. 

Besides  the  distinguished  men  I  have  mentioned,  Dr. 
Parr  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  Lunar  meetings ;  also 
Dr.  Darwin,  who,  like  Mr.  Keir,  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth  and  Mr.  Day.    I  might  name  other  interesting 
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and  distinguished  persons  of  which  this  Society  formed  a 
nucleus ;  as^  for  example,  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Dr.  Solander  and  Dr.  Afzelius.  Each  member  of 
this  Society  was  indeed  himself  a  centre  of  intellectual 
friends,  as  weU  foreign  as  English ;  and  every  member  was 
at  liberty  to  bring  any  of  his  friends  with  him. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  take  this  opportimity  to  make 
a  few  further  observations  on  the  members  of  the  Lunar 
Society ;  for  the  external  bearing  and  appearance  of  such 
eminent  men  may  be  interesting  at  a  period  when  phren- 
ology and  physiognomy  are  by  some  considered  as  sciences ; 
and  though  at  that  time  I  was  a  mere  child,  yet  my  ob- 
servation was  very  early  directed  to  the  study  of  physi- 
ognomy. My  acquaintance  with  this  circle  continued 
from  the  time  I  was  eight  years  old  till  I  was  foiu*  or  five 
and  twenty,  so  that  the  aspect,  form,  and  manner  of  each 
individual  was  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory ;  and  when 
Baany  years  afterwards  I  heard  phrenological  lectures,  I 
could  with  the  greatest  ease  apply  them  to  my  remem- 
brances of  some  of  its  more  distinguished  members.  Mi*. 
Boulton  was  one  of  those  whose  characteristics  I  clearly 
recollect.  He  was  in  person  tall,  and  of  a  noble  appear- 
ance ;  his  temperament  was  sanguine,  with  that  slight 
mixture  of  phlegmatic  which  gives  calmness  and  dignity ; 
his  manners  were  eminently  open  and  cordial ;  he  took  the 
lead  in  conversations,  and  with  a  social  heart  had  a  gran- 
diose manner  like  that  arising  from  position,  wealth,  and 
habitual  command.  He  went  among  his  people  like  a 
monarch  bestowing  largess.  His  forehead  was  magnificent ; 
the  organs  of  comparison,  constructiveness,  and  of  indi- 
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viduality  were  immense.  The  characteristics  of  his 
partner,  Mr.  Watt,  were  altogether  diflferent.  Mr.  Boulton 
was  a  man  to  rule  society  with  dignity ;  Mr.  Watt,  to  lead 
the  contemplative  life  of  a  deeply  introverted  and  patiently 
observant  philosopher.  He  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
specimens  of  the  melancholic  temperament.  His  head 
was  generally  bent  forward  or  leaning  on  his  hand  in 
meditation,  his  shoulders  stooping  and  his  chest  falling  in ; 
his  limbs  lank  and  unmuscular,  and  his  complexion  sallow. 
His  intellectual  development  was  magnificent ;  comparison 
and  causality  immense,  with  large  ideality  and  construc- 
tiveness,  individuality,  and  enormous  concentrativeness  and 
caution.  Wiilst  Mr.  Boulton's  eye  and  coimtenance  had 
something  of  radiance,  Mr.  Watt's  were  calm,  as  if  patiently 
investigating,  or  quietly  contemplating  his  object.  His 
utterance  was  slow  and  unimpassioned,  deep  and  low  in 
tone,  with  a  broad  Scottish  accent:  his  manners  gentle, 
modest,  and  unassuming.  In  a  company  where  he  was  not 
known,  unless  spoken  to  he  might  have  tranquilly  passed 
the  whole  time  in  pursuing  his  own  meditations.  But  this 
could  not  well  happen;  for  in  point  of  fact  everybody 
practically  knew  the  infinite  variety  of  his  talents  and 
stores  of  knowledge.  When  Mr.  Watt  entered  a  room, 
inen  of  letters,  men  of  science,  nay,  military  men,  artists, 
ladies,  even  little  children  thronged  round  him.  I  re- 
member a  celebrated  Swedish  artist  having  been  instructed 
by  him  that  rats'  whiskers  make  the  most  pliant  and 
elastic  painting-brush;  ladies  would  appeal  to  him  on 
the  best  means  of  devising  grates,  curing  smoking  chim- 
neys, warming  their  houses,  and  obtaining  fast  colours.     I 
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can  speak  from  experience  of  his  teaching  ine  how  to  make 
a  dulcimer  and  improve  a  Jew's  harp. 

Many  years  after  this,  I  think  it  was  during  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  Mr.  Watt  visited  Paris.  It  so  happened  that 
while  going  through  one  of  the  palaces,  I  believe  the 
Tuileries,  a  French  housemaid  appeared  much  perplexed 
concerning  some  bright  English  stoves  which  had  just 
been  received,  and  which  she  knew  not  how  to  clean. 
An  English  gentleman  was  standing  by,  to  whom  she 
appealed  for  information.  This  was  Charles  James  Fox. 
He  could  give  no  help :  "  But,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  mine  who  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  This 
was  Mr.  Watt,  to  whom  he  was  at  the  moment  talking ; 
and  who  accordingly  gave  full  instructions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  cleaning  a  bright  grate.  This  anecdote  I  have 
often  heard  Mrs.  Watt  tell  with  great  diversion. 

Quite  different  from  that  of  those  I  have  described 
was  the  aspect  of  Dr.  Withering.  He  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  that  which  belongs  to  a  physician  and  a  naturalist ; 
enormous  were  his  organs  of  proportion  and  individuality, 
and  great  were  his  powers  of  active  investigation  and 
accurate  detaiL  His  features  were  sharpened  by  minute 
and  sagacious  observation.  He  was  kind,  but  his  great 
accuracy  and  caution  rendered  his  manner  less  open,  and 
it  had  neither  the  wide  popularity  of  Mr.  Boulton's,  nor 
the  attraction  of  Mr.  Watt's  true  modesty.  When  Dr. 
Withering  was  writing  his  work  on  Fungi,  it  was  often 
the  occupation  and  interest  of  our  walks  as  children  to 
search  for  the  curious  species  in  which  the  woods  of  Barr 
abounded ;  but  as  it  was  expected  we  should  bring  some 
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new  specimens  almost  daily  (which  was  no  easy  task),  and 
as  my  father  happened  to  be  showing  us  experiments  with 
vario\is  acids  and  alkalies  in  solutions  of  metals,  we  often 
amused  ourselves  by  painting  over  the  fungi  in  sundry 
methods  in  order  to  increase  our  variety  and  puzzle  the 
doctor,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  we  told  him  of 
our  misdeeds. 

Such  are  some  of  my  recollections  of  the  Lunar  meetings. 
It  was  at  one  of  them,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that 
my  father  first  met  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berrington,  a  Soman 
Catholic  gentleman,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  the  Catholic 
priest  of  Oscott,  a  small  hamlet  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Barr.  My  father  invited  him  to  visit  us.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  impression  that  the  sight  of  Mr.  Berring- 
ton made  upon  me,  when  I  was  not  eight  years  old. 
It  was  tea-time,  on  a  summer  afternoon.  The  drawing- 
room  at  Barr  was  very  large,  and  especially  it  was  a 
very  wide  room.  The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Berrington 
appeared ;  a  tall  and  most  majestic  figure.  I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  that  lofty  bearing  with  which  he 
crossed  the  room  to  speak  to  my  mother ;  his  courtly  bow, 
do¥m,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  almost  to  the  ground,  and  then 
his  raising  himself  up  again  to  his  full  height,  as  if  all  the 
higher  for  his  depression.  Mr.  Berrington  was  in  person 
very  remarkable ;  he  was  then  about  fifty ;  his  complexion 
and  hair  partook  of  the  sanguine,  his  prominent  tempera- 
ment ;  and  this  gave  a  lightness  and  relief  to  his  angular 
and  well-cut  features.  His  countenance  exhibited,  if  one 
may  so  say,  sternness  and  mirthfulness  in  different  pro- 
portions ;  his  nostrils  were  slightly  fastidious ;  bis  mouth 
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closed  like  fate.  His  conversation  abounded  in  intellectual 
pleasantry ;  he  was  a  finished  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
and  a  model  of  the  ecclesiastical  decorum  of  the  church  of 
ancient  monuments  and  memories;  his  cold,  stem  eye 
instantly  silenced  any  unbecoming  levity  either  on  religion 
or  morality;  his  bearing  was  that  of  a  prince  amongst 
his  people,  not  from  worldly  position,  but  from  his 
sacerdotal  office,  while  his  ancient  and  high  family  seemed 
but  a  slight  appendage  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
His  voice  was  deep  and  majestic,  like  the  baying  of  a 
blood-hound;  and  when  he  intoned  Mass,  every  action 
seemed  to  thrill  through  the  soul.  I  have  thus  spoken  at 
length  of  Mr.  Berrington,  as  the  well-known  historian 
of  the  '^  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,**  and  of  that  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  as  the  author  of 
other  popular  and  historical  works.  He  was  our  most 
intimate  neighbour  at  Barr.  Three  or  four  days  seldom 
passed  without  his  joining  our  dinner  or  tea-table ;  and 
as  bis  house  at  Oscott  was  the  rendezvous  of  much  Catholic 
society;  from  that  time  Catholics  became  our  social 
visitors,  and  many  of  them  were  yet  more  intimately 
connected  with  us.  We  regularly  had  fish  on  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  as  it  was  more  than  likely  some 
of  them  would  drop  in ;  and  they  were  ever  welcome. 
Amongst  these  I  should  especially  mention  Bishop  Ber- 
rington, cousin  to  our  Mr.  Berrington;  Dr.  Bew,  an 
eminent  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne ;  Miss  Henrietta  Berring- 
ton, who  often  stayed  months  with  her  brother  and  months 
with  us,  and  became  one  of  our  most  intimate  friends; 
likewise  Miss  Lunn,  afterwards  Mrs.  Neve. 
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Amongst  the  visitors  who  continually  sojourned  with  us 
ut  Harr,  were  the  venerable  Judge  Oliver  and  his  niece 
Mm  Clarke,  with  whom,  as  I  have  mentioned,  an  acquaint- 
ance had  begun  at  Five  Ways ;  the  eccentric  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  ;  and  lastly,  my  grandfather  Barclay,  whose  residence 
wnH  at  Urie,  the  home  of  our  venerated  ancestor,  Robert 
Harolay,  the  Apologist.  He  generally  came  to  us  twice  a 
voar,  whon  he  attended  or  returned  from  Parliament.  He 
WMK  UHMubor  for  Kincardineshire.  Of  all  the  pleasures  of 
tny  oluldhood,  by  far  the  greatest  and  the  sweetest  in  recol- 
lortion  won*  the  visits,  whether  of  days  or  weeks,  to  my 
tlr^r  grandfather  nt  Dudson.  I  can  hardly  say  how  de- 
ll^htt\d  to  nio  was  the  quiet,  the  spirit  of  love  and  order 
luid  pfNuv  \\\\\c\\  ohrtracterised  his  household.  The  family, 
i\n  I  ronuMulH'r  it.  oouMsted  of  my  grandfather  himself  and 
of  l.i/Rio  Korstor.  She  had  formerly  superintended  the 
iMlnration  of  mv  a\nit,s  mv  father's  sisters,  but  after  the 
dimth  of  my  gnuiihnother  and  my  aunts,  Lizzie  Forster 
oohtintu'd  hor  post  as  head  of  the  establishment.  My 
pntulfMthor  himself  presentetl  so  striking  a  likeness  to 
Williimi  lN»nn  in  West's  i>icture  of  the  Treaty  with  the 
IihliauM,  timt  I  never  knew  any  person  who  had  seen 
both  wlio  wai*  ni»t  struck  by  it.  He  was  very  cheer- 
ful, (»rderly,  motive,  aout^?  as  a  man  of  business,  and  most 
kindly  in  his  oonsideration  and  thought  for  the  welfare 
and  happinesM  i»f  all  about  him.  Whilst  my  mother  be- 
Htowed  out  of  her  benevolent  heart  like  a  noble  benefactress, 
my  grandfather  gave  in  a  l)enevolent,  considerate,  and  busi- 
n<»wi.like  way ;  with  brotherly  kindness  he  ascertained  what 
would  add  to  the  well-being  of  his  people,  and  supplied  the 
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want  kindly,  beneficently,  yet  not  lavishly,  with  a  com- 
pleteness that  showed  his  pleasure  in  giving,  yet  with  an 
orderly  economy.  He  considered  himself  as  a  responsible 
steward,  and  as  his  fortune  had  been  the  fruit  of  God's 
blessing  on  industry,  he  desired,  remembering  the  labour 
of  his  youth,  to  reward  industry  in  others,  and  to  make  as 
many  hearts. as  he  could,  light  and  grateful  to  God  the 
Giver,  never  seeking  to  fix  the  eye  of  the  receiver  on 
himself. 

Lizzie  Forster  was,  like  my  grandfather,  truly  a  Friend 
in  appearance  and  in  principle.  She  was  a  person  of  ex- 
cellent understanding,  high  principle,  the  kindest  heart, 
distinguished  for  sagacious  observation  and  keen  wit,  sted- 
£Eist  and  self-possessed.  She  held  that  place  of  high  respect, 
in  my  grandfa&er's  establishment  and  amongst  his  friends, 
which  those  always  will  hold  who  act  firmly  upon  the  love 
and  fear  of  God,  and  whose  bearing  reaches  the  inward 
testimony  in  the  heart  of  the  beholder ;  that  in  nothing 
do  they  come  forward  from  self-will,  and  in  nothing  do 
they  hold  back  or  compromise  the  divine  teaching ;  and 
that,  neither  deluded  by  their  own  voice  nor  that  of  others, 
they  know  and  sedulously  follow  the  voice  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

Lizzie  Forster  was  also  eminent  for  a  tact  and  prudence, 
which  gave  her  an  exquisite  sense  what  to  do  and  what  to 
leave  undone,  what  to  regulate  and  what  to  leave  uninter- 
fered  with,  in  the  family  in  which  her  lot  was  cast,  but  to 
which  she  was  not  united  by  blood.  I  ever  respected  and 
loved  her,  length  of  years  and  experience  have  only  added 
to  my  high  veneration  for  her  memory. 
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All  the  servants  at  Dudson,  from  the  butler  down  to  the 
humblest  labourer  in  the  garden,  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
influence  of  the  heads  of  the  household.  All  the  habits, 
all  the  pursuits  and  conversation,  were  tinctured  by  kindli- 
ness and  usefulness ;  and  the  spirit  of  quietude  and  love 
which  reigned  there,  was  a  delightful  rest  after  the  intel- 
lectuality, the  brilliance,  and  the  constant  mental  stimulus 
of  Ban*. 

Well  do  I  recollect  my  dear  grandfather's  cheerful  voice, 
as,  at  about  six  o'clock,  on  a  bright  summer  morning,  he 
would  call  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  early  walk,  or,  if 
he  were  suflfering  from  the  gout,  to  walk  by  his  wheel-chair 
round  the  shrubbery.  First  we  used  to  visit  the  little 
garden  he  had  given  me,  and  watch  the  growth  of  the  seeds 
or  roots  I  had  planted  there  under  his  direction.  Then  we 
proceeded  to  the  hothouse  or  conservatories,  where  my 
grandfather  affixed  to  various  bunches  of  grapes  or  pines 
the  names  of  invalid  friends  or  others,  to  whom  they  might 
be  a  comfort.  If  I  had  been  a  good  child,  he  would  let 
me  affix  the  tickets,  and  would  teach  me  to  print  the 
names  on  them,  or  perhaps  allow  me  to  be  the  bearer  of 
some  of  his  gifts.  And  then  he  liked  to  visit  his  bees  in 
their  glass  hives,  whence  he  drew  many  a  lesson  on  in- 
dustry. He  was  likewise  a  great  florist,  and  delighted  to 
visit  his  greenhouse,  his  auriculas,  or  other  choice  flowers. 
Then  we  proceeded  to  the  pond,  or  rather,  perhaps,  lake, 
since  the  stream  on  which  Birmingham  stands  runs 
through  it  This  lake  occupied  four  or  five  acres,  and 
was  of  a  considerable  length.  It  was  truly  beautiful ;  its 
borders  indented,  and  clothed  with  the  finest  willows  and 
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poplars  I  ever  saw.  The  stillness  was  delightful,  inter- 
rupted only  by  some  sparkling  leaping  fish,  or  the  swallow 
skimming  in  circles  over  the  water,  the  hissing  of  the 
swans  from  their  two  woody  islets,  or  the  cries  of  the  wild 
fowl  from  the  far  off  sedges  and  bulrushes.  It  used  to  be 
a  delight  to  me,  when,  standing  near  my  grandfather  in  a 
rustic  fishing-house  at  the  farthest  end  of  a  pool,  he 
applied  to  his  lips  a  little  silver  whistle  (such  as  now, 
sixty-six  years  after,  I  wear  in  remembrance  of  him),  and 
immediately  the  surface  of  the  lake  seemed  instinct  with 
life.  Water-fowl,  of  all  descriptions,  rose  from  their  coverts 
and  hurried  towards  us :  the  heavy  Muscovy  ducks,  shel- 
drakes. Burrow  ducks  from  the  Severn,  sea-gulls,  Canada 
and  Cape  and  tall  Peruvian  geese,  and  the  little  moor-hen 
and  teal,  half-sailing,  half-flying,  with  six  majestic  swans, 
all  drew  near  to  be  fed.  How  well  do  I  remember  my 
graudfJEbther  then  saying  to  me,  ^^  Thou  canst  not  do  much 
good,  and  canst  feed  but  a  very  few  animals ;  yet  how  plea- 
sant it  is  to  do  even  that !  Ood,  the  Father  of  all,  opens 
His  hand,  and  all  His  creatures  on  the  face  of  the  wide 
earth  are  filled  with  good.     How  blessed  is  He !" 

Then  my  grandfather  would  visit  his  mill,  which  was 
near  the  lake ;  there  he  inquired  after  all  his  workmen, 
went  to  the  cottages  of  any  that  were  ill,  and  was  sure  to 
leave  some  substantial  evidence  of  his  visit,  besides  the 
kind  word  which  accompanied  all  his  gifts.  Pleasant  were 
his  friendly  calls  on  some  infirm  or  aged  person,  or  sickly 
child,  and  sure  were  those  who  diligently  attended  his 
school  of  a  reward. 

On  our  return  to  breakfast,  my  grandfather  would  make 
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me  partake  of  his  little  ration  of  toast  and  clotted  cream, 
and  then  came  the  pleasure  of  throwing  open  the  window, 
and  spreading  com  with  salt  on  the  large  pigeon  board. 
How  I  enjoyed  the  sudden  flight  of  almond  tumblers, 
Jacobins,  pouters,  carrier  pigeons,  and  doves,  with  many 
other  sorts,  and  to  hear  their  busy  beaks  on  the  board 
making,  what  I  used  to  call,  "  pigeons'  haiL**  How  eagerly 
I  listened  when  my  grandfather  pointed  out  to  me  the 
deep  attachment  of  the  carrier  pigeon  to  her  home,  of 
the  queest  to  her  nest,  of  the  turtle-dove  to  her  mate; 
that  they  could  only  flourish  upon  com,  and  all  their  food 
seasoned  with  salt  He  also  showed  me  their  beautiful  but 
sober  plumage,  and  pointed  out  when  they  soared  up 
aloft,  how  bright  their  iridescent  colours  appeared  in  the 
sun.  I  loved  to  learn  all  these  particulars  concerning  Uie 
Columbidffi  in  my  childhood,  but  how  many  years  after 
was  it,  when,  in  a  different  phase  of  mind,  and  under  a 
(liflferent  teaching,  I  felt  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
Christian  symbol,  that  pure  and  holy  dove-like  spirit  which 
wanders  not  from  its  home, — the  heart  of  her  Lord, — ^and 
can  never  be  separated  in  affection  from  Him  to  whom 
her  heart  is  consecrated ;  who  feeds  on  the  living  bread, 
the  com  of  the  kingdom,  whose  thirst  can  be  assuaged 
only  by  the  living  waters,  and  whose  food  is  seasoned  Mrith 
salt ;  and,  finally,  whose  external  garb  and  bearing,  modest, 
sober,  and  unobtrusive,  is  yet  radiant  with  a  heavenly  light, 
caught  from  a  beam  of  that  Sun  of  righteousness  in  whom 
her  heart  delights.  My  grandfather  only  told  me  the  facts 
of  natural  history ;  but  I  have  thought,  in  long  after  years, 
that  he  had  a  deeper  meaning,  whilst  he  waited  till  the 
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word  and  Spirit  of  G-od  might  itself  explain  the  living 
truth  to  my  heart;  and  oh  I  how  often  have  I  blessed 
him  for  it ! 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  at  my  grandfather's,  to 
listen  to  Lizzie  Forster  as  she  read  about  the  lives  of  good 
men,  or  the  accounts  of  the  efforts  made  for  abolishing 
slavery;  and  many  a  word  of  life,  which  they  perhaps 
little  thought  I  heeded,  dropped  like  a  seed,  which,  though 
long  buried,  sprang  up  in  after  years  in  my  soul. 

I  loved,  too,  to  assist  my  grandfather  in  arranging  old 
letters  and  papers  from  friends  of  his  youth,  or  of  his  an- 
cestors. Many  of  these  old  letters  were  so  worn  with  time 
that  they  scarcely  himg  together,  and  my  grandfather  often 
read  me  some  of  their  contents.  I  can  well  recall  the 
feeling  of  awe  with  which  I  touched  these  papers,  and 
looked  upon  the  very  handwriting  and  familiar  expressions 
of  daily  life  of  those  who  had  so  long  slept  in  the  grave.  I 
felt  they  were  my  relations,  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  they 
were  once  mirthful  and  cheerful,  and  talked  as  we  talk,  and 
now  where  are  they  ?  Where  we  shall  soon  be.  Who  will 
look  over  our  letters,  as  we  look  over  theirs  ?  Will  our 
souls  be  with  God  in  happiness,  or  shall  we  be  blotted  out  ? 
And  will  the  letters  we  leave  behind  speak  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  from  the  dead  to  the  living  ?  These  feelings  sank 
deeply  into  my  mind. 

One  more  anecdote  respecting  my  grandfather.  He  was 
most  kind  to  us  his  grandchildren,  but  I  believe  yet  more 
especially  to  me,  who  was  three  years  and  a  half  older  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  who  from  delicate  health  always 
preferred  the  quiet  society  of  those  older  than  myself,  to 
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children's  play.  It  was  his  custom  to  give  each  of  his 
grandchildren  a  guinea  on  the  day  of  their  birth,  and  on 
every  birthday  to  add  another,  paying  us  also  interest  on 
the  former.  When  we  were  seven  years  old  he  made  us 
begin  to  keep  th^  account  ourselves.  This  was  to  go  on 
till  each  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  intended 
the  whole  sum  as  a  little  present;  besides  this,  he  fre- 
quently gave  me  money,  sometimes  half  a  crown,  some- 
times a  guinea.  He  gave  me  also  a  little  account-book  in 
which  he  desired  I  should  accurately  set  down  everything 
I  received  and  expended.  This  was  contrary  to  my  natural 
taste  and  habits ;  it  was  also  very  diflferent  from  my  dear 
mother's  magnificent  manner  of  spending  and  acting  in  ail 
that  related  to  money ;  but  one  day  my  grandfather  called 
me  to  him  and  said  :  ^^  My  child,  thou  didst  not  like  when 
I  advised  thee  the  other  day,  to  save  thy  sixpence,  instead 
of  spending  it  in  barberry  drops  and  burnt  almonds.  But 
dost  thou  remember  that  the  beautiful  flowers  in  thy 
garden  so  sweet  and  so  bright,  all  grow  from  those  ugly 
brown  roots  thou  wert  so  busy  planting,  and  that  it  was  so 
much  trouble  to  weed  and  to  water  ?  And  so  the  bright 
pleasure  of  being  generous  can  in  like  manner  only  grow 
from  the  homely  root  of  self-denial.  Dost  thou  remember 
too,  the  Black  and  the  cocoa-nut  ?"  This  alluded  to  the 
following  incident.  I  had  often  heard  of  cocoa-nuts,  and 
read  descriptions  of  them  growing  in  the  country  of  the 
Blacks,  from  the  beautiful  cocoa-nut  palm ;  and  I  had  been 
told  that  the  pulp  and  the  milk  were  delicious,  and  the 
husk  good  to  make  cordage,  and  that  the  shell  would  make 
a  beautiful  cup.     It  had  long  been  the  object  of  my  ambi- 
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tion  to  possess  a  cocoa-nut.  When  I  was  five  years  old^ 
my  grandfather,  to  my  great  joy,  brought  me  a  magnificent 
one  from  Liverpool  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  making  a 
little  feast  for  the  whole  family,  myself  included,  with  its 
contents,  and  in  my  mind's  eye  I  already  saw  its  shell 
turned  into  a  cup.  Just  at  this  time  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant, a  Black,  came  to  our  house  with  his  master,  a  West- 
Indian  captain.  I  had  never  seen  a  Black  before,  was 
frightened,  and  called  him  '^  ramoneur,"  thinking  he  was 
a  chimney-sweeper ;  but  on  its  being  explained  to  me  that 
he  was  a  negro,  that  he  had  been  kidnapped  from  his 
country,  and  taken  from  his  family  and  friends,  and 
Drought  away  and  sold  for  a  slave  in  Jamaica,  and  that 
he  could  never  see  his  country  more,  I  immediately  ran 
for  my  cocoa-nut  and  gave  it  him,  saying :  '^  This  is  from 
your  country;  it  is  all  I  have  to  give  you,  but  take  it  and 
welcome."  The  servant  was  ever  after  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  remembered  the  pleasure  I  had  in  giving  the  cocoa- 
nut  was  very  much  greater  than  I  could  have  had  in  eating 
it  and  making  a  cup  of  it.  ^'  Thus,"  my  grandfather  said, 
**  thou  seest  the  best  pleasures  arise  from  self-denial ;  we 
cannot  be  self-denying  wisely  till  we  know  the  real  value 
of  what  we  give  up ;  that  is  why  I  wish  thee  to  keep  exact 
accounts." 

My  grandfather^s  household  was  a  strictly  Friendly  one, 
and  there  were  some  about  him  very  anxious  to  train  me  in 
the  habits  of  Friends.  One  of  these  persons  sometimes 
said  to  me ;  **  See  how  beautiful  are  the  sober  and  unob- 
trusive colours  of  the  linnet,  the  dove,  and  the  red-breast. 
I  hope  thou  wilt  imitate  them  in  thy  attire."    I  would  an- 
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swer:  ^^But  art  tbou  not  glad,  though,  that  it  pleased 
God  not  to  create  grandpapa's  peacocks  and  golden  phea- 
sants on  Friends'  principles  ?  "  Nevertheless,  I  was  deeply 
attached  to  Friends.  It  was  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures 
to  be  taken  to  the  Friends'  meeting,  either  on  the  Sunday 
or  week  days,  and  scarcely  knowing  it,  I  felt  the  influence 
of  that  holy  presence  of  God,  visibly  recognised  by  so  many 
persons  whose  garb  marked  them  as  withdrawn  from  the 
world,  and  whose  countenances  for  the  most  part  bore  the 
impress  of  love  and  peace.  I  felt  as  one  entering  an  over- 
shadowing summer  cloud  where  the  presence  of  light  is  felt, 
though  no  distinct  object  is  seen ;  and  I  well  remember 
after  my  own  childish  "  meeting "  was  over,  as  I  used  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  sunbeam  as  it  successively  illum- 
inated the  countenance  of  those  on  the  benches  before  me, 
how  often  did  I  say  to  myself,  *'  Oh  that  a  ray  of  light  from 
God  like  that  sunbeam  would  come  to  me  and  teach  me 
truly  to  know  Him ! "  And  though  this  was  not  vouch- 
safed to  me  at  that  time,  yet  never  can  I  sufficiently  express 
my  deep  obligations  to  the  Friends  I  met  at  my  grand- 
father's. They  did  not  indeed  bring  forward  dogmatic 
truth,  as  I  have  heard  so  many  do  since ;  possibly  there 
was  not  enough  of  this ;  but  still  further  were  they  removed 
from  the  irreverent  habit  of  bandying  about  the  most 
sacred  truths  as  subjects  of  superficial  and  colloquial  discus- 
sion. Deep  and  reverent  was  their  feeling  that  the  truth  of 
God  can  only  be  taught  to  the  heart  of  man  by  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  hence  they  lived  the  truth  instead  of  talking  about 
it.  Their  habitual  recollection,  if  it  did  not  announce  the 
dogma,  inspired  a  living  sense  of  the  Divine  omnipresence 
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and  omDiscience.  Their  chastened  language  and  voice^  and 
peaceful  placidity  of  manner^  spoke  a  sense  of  their  ac- 
countabilily  to  that  Supreme  Power  in  whom  they  confided. 
The  caution  and  guardedness,  and  yet  definite  correctness 
with  which  they  declared  their  sentiments,  bore  with  it  an 
impress  of  a  humble  consciousness  of  fallibility  and  a 
feeling  of  the  preciousness  of  truth.  Their  seasons  of  silence 
seemed  to  utter,  "  with  a  silent  tongue,"  **  Acquaint  thyself 
with  God  and  be  at  peace."  The  indefatigable  industry  and 
zeal  with  which  they  pursued  plans  of  benevolence  told 
that  their  hearts  recognised  that  God  had  indeed  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  children  of  men. 

To  return  to  Barr.  It  was  about  this  time,  or  it  might 
be  before,  for  I  was  a  very  little  child,  that  my  parents 
received  a  letter  announcing  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gumey,  of 
Earlham.  I  mention  it,  because  though  then  it  made  but 
a  slight  impression  upon  me,  the  Gumey  family  many 
years  after  were  so  deeply  involved  in  the  closest  interests 
of  my  heart  and  character. 

After  we  had  remained  at  Barr  some  considerable  time, 
I  was  seized  with  violent  spasmodic  asthma.  How  long  it 
lasted,  I  cannot  now  say,  but  the  time  then  appeared  inter- 
minable, and  my  sufferings  were  very  great  I  especially 
remember,  once,  when  I  was  very  ill,  that  a  lady,  out  of 
kindness,  to  amuse  me,  read  to  me  the  story  of  ApoUyon 
and  Giant  Despair  in  *'  The  Pilgrim's  Progress :  "  the  fear- 
ful vifflons  and  terror  it  occasioned  nearly  cost  me  my  life. 
It  was  many  days  before  I  recovered  from  its  effects. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  vigilant  kindness  of  my  dear 
mother  in  this  heavy  visitation.     She  procured  me  a  large 
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box  of  British  shells^  which  at  odd  timesy  as  I  could  bear  it, 
she  taught  me  to  name  and  classify,  and  she  would  amuse 
me  by  telling  what  was  known  of  their  inhabitants :  with 
accounts  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  the  silk  of  the 
Pinna,  and  the  tentacula  of  the  Polj^us,  and  with  other 
short  bits  of  incidental  information  did  she  beguile  my 
suffering  hours.  How  all  this  class  of  knowledge  seems  to 
me  full  of  the  fragrance  of  her  kindness. 

I  remember  one  day  I  was  bitterly  complaining,  and 
writhing  under  pain,  when  she  took  me  on  her  lap  and 
said,  ^'  I  will  tell  thee  a  story.  There  was  once  a  slave 
called  iEsop.  His  master,  who  was  a  Persian  king,  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  gave  him  every  day  all  he  could 
wish  for,  so  that  ^Esop  was  obedient  and  loved  his  master, 
and  thanked  him  continually.  A  courtier  to  whom  the 
king  had  praised  iEsop  for  his  obedience,  answered,  *  Well 
may  he  love  thee,  0  king  I  for  thou  loadest  him  with  all  he 
can  desire,  but  try  him  with  some  painful  thing,  and  then 
thou  wilt  see  what  his  love  is  worth.'  Now,  in  the  king's 
garden,  there  grew  a  nauseous  and  bitter  melon,  the  stench 
of  which  was  such  that  few  could  bear  to  approach  it.  The 
king  told  iEsop  to  go  and  cut  one  of  the  melons  and  to  eat 
every  bit  of  it.  ^Esop  accordingly  cut  the  fruit,  the  largest 
he  could  find,  and  ate  it  every  bit.  The  wily  courtier  said 
to  iGsop,  *  How  can  you  l>ear  to  swallow  such  a  nauseous 
fruit  ? '  he  answered,  *  My  dear  master  has  done  nothing 
but  load  me  with  benefits  every  day  of  my  life,  and  shall  I 
not,  for  his  sake,  eat  one  bitter  fruit  without  complaint,  or 
asking  the  reason  why  ? '  My  dear  child,**  my  mother  con- 
tinued, "  God  is  our  kind  King,  who  surrounds  us  with 
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every  sort  of  benefit^  and  has  done  so  ever  since  we  were 
bom.  Hast  thou,  like  ^sop^  thanked  Him  every  day  for 
His  goodness?  And  art  thou  not  willing  to  submit  pa- 
tiently to  the  first  thing  He  has  given  thee  which  is  really 
bitter?" 

I  never  forgot  the  story.  will  only  add  that  the  dis- 
tress of  this  asthma  and  the  weakness  it  left  upon  my 
organs  of  respiration  laid,  I  think^  at  this  time  the  foimda- 
tion  of  that  timidity  and  nervous  apprehension  which  has 
tried  me  so  much  through  life,  and  which  my  mother  in 
vain  attempted  to  counteract.  To  prove  my  fears  were 
groundless,  she  would  oflen  send  me  in  the  dark  to  find 
something  she  might  want,  and  I  remember  rushing  along 
the  passages  and  lobbies  of  Barr,  almost  expecting  to  see 
some  ghastly  face  peep  out  from  behind  one  of  the  many 
doors.  Yet  even  this  trouble  wrought  for  my  good,  since 
I  found  my  only  comfort  and  support  under  it  was  to  look 
to  Crod,  and  to  realise  the  sense  of  being  under  His  care ; 
so  that  my  very  fears  seemed,  by  His  blessing,  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  that  confidence  in  His  mercy,  and  turning 
to  Him  as  my  refuge,  which  I  have  found  at  times  an  un- 
speakable benefit  in  the  real  calamities  of  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1787  we  went  with  my  Mher  and 
mother  to  Tenby.  The  sight  of  the  sea  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me,  and  there  are  a  few  other  objects  in  the 
journey  which  seem  to  stand  out  prominently  through  the 
liaze  of  distant  years.  I  well  remember  the  carriage  going 
roimd  by  Dudson  to  take  leave  of  my  grandfather,  and  his 
giving  us  a  large  basket  of  fruit,  with  which  to  refresh 
ourselves  on  the  road,  for  it  was  very  hot  weather.     I  next 
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remember  Malvern,  its  venerable  abbey  and  its  expansive 
view ;  but  I  have  been  much  struck,  on  seeing  the  same 
view  in  after  life,  at  the  difference  of  impression  produced 
by  the  various  degrees  of  intelligence  with  which  any  ob- 
ject is  looked  at  As  a  child  I  felt  the  exhilaration  of  the 
light  and  free  air,  and  the  vastness  of  the  expanse  of  the 
party-coloured  landscape,  but  that  was  all.  How  different 
did  it  appear  to  me  when  it  became  a  living  picture  instinct 
with  memories  of  the  past  and  with  historic  association  I  In 
addition  to  the  pleasure  occasioned  by  the  scene  in  early 
years,  when  the  towers  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and 
Evesham,  the  battle-fields  of  Tewkesbury  and  Worcester, 
and  the  agricultm-al  and  saintly  labours  of  St.  Theocus  now 
arose  upon  my  view,  they  told  a  continued  tale,  and  sug- 
gested an  unceasing  flow  of  ideas  and  feelings.  This  little 
incident  has  taught  me  a  lesson,  that  in  education  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  place  new  objects  before  the  sight,  but  to 
furnish  the  mind  rightly  to  see  them. 

As  we  were  slowly  travelling  up  towards  the  Wych,  in 
the  burning  mid-day  sun,  I  remember  we  overtook  a  re- 
spectable poor  woman  in  her  market  hat  and  red  cloak, 
carrying  one  child  in  her  arms  and  followed  by  another. 
She  was  laboriously  toiling  up  the  hill,  almost  overcome 
with  heat.  My  fsither  immediately  got  out  of  the  carriage 
and  took  me  with  him,  saying,  *'  How  much  better  we  can 
bear  to  walk  than  this  poor  woman ! "  and  then  he  handed 
her  and  her  children  into  the  places  we  had  occupied. 
AMien  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  we  resumed  our  seats, 
and  my  parents  permitted  me  to  give  all  the  fruit  that  was 
left  to  the  poor  woman  and  her  children.     I  shall  never 
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forget  how  grateful  to  me  was  this  act  of  kindness  of  my 
father,  and  during  many  painful  things  in  after  life  it  rose 
to  me  with  sweet  and  healing  memory. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  journey  I  recollect  little^  excepting 
that  one  evening  at  sunset,  I  rather  think  near  the  beautiful 
woods  of  Lord  Dynevor's  Park  at  Llandilo,  at  the  moment 
when  the  glowing  tints  were  lighting  up  the  dark  trees, 
solemn  and  sweet  sounds  borne  on  the  air  reached  us :  as 
they  drew  nearer,  there  passed  a  simple  funeral  procession, 
{Hreceded  by  some  wind  instruments,  with  which  voices 
sweetly  blended.  The  procession  was  habited  in  white,  and 
the  coffin  covered  with  a  white  pall,  on  which  were  affixed, 
in  large  characters,  a  few  Scriptiu-e  texts.  I  remember 
these  amongst  them :  '^  Blessed  aie  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord."  "Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints." 

My  mother  told  me  that  this  was  a  Moravian  funeral, 
and  that  the  Moravians  were  persons  who  love  God  and 
love  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters;  that  they  call 
dying  "  going  home,"  and  give  thanks,  and  sing  praises,  and 
rejoice  with  those  who  depart.  I  was  much  impressed  by 
the  whole  thing,  though  little  did  I  imagine  that,  in  after 
years,  God's  mercy  would  bring  me  into  intimate  relation- 
ship with  those  very  people. 

We  arrived  at  Tenby  when  it  was  quite  dark.     When  I 

awoke  next  morning  I  could  not  distinguish  the  sea  from 

the  sky,  and  the  ships  appeared  sailing  amongst  the  clouds. 

Oar  house  was  on  the  North  Cliff.     Great  was  my  delight 

at  this  place.      Everything   was    new,   mysterious,   and 

striking  to  the  imagination,  and  all  these  impressions  were 

s  s 
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developed  by  my  dear  mother,  who  had  an  intebse  feeling 
of  the  sublime,  whether  in  its  effulgent  brightness,  its 
magnificent  gloom,  or  its  awful  mysterious  terror.  Then, 
again,  eveiytliing  around  furnished  new  materials  for 
knowledge  and  for  scientific  exploration,  all  of  which  we 
entered  into  with  the  greatest  zest  by  my  £Ekther's  help. 
Well  I  remember  how  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  to  watch  the 
alternations  of  the  ocean,  sometimes  as  a  placid  lake,  some- 
times with  its  regular  thundering  billows,  or  its  crested 
waves  rushing  on  like  horses  with  their  manes  flying  in  the 
wind.  Well  I  remember  its  dark  caverns,  its  masses  of 
grey  limestone  rock,  crowned  by  dismantled  fortifications, 
and  laden  with  its  memories  of  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault^ 
and  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  How  I  delighted  in  listening  to 
my  mother's  histories  respecting  them  1 

Very  different,  but  interesting  in  another  manner,  were 
our  pursuits  with  my  father.  He  delighted  to  lead  us  to 
search  for  every  kind  of  shell,  and  to  narrate  to  us  the 
habits  of  the  occupants  of  each.  The  Chiton  and  the 
Lepas,  the  Tyrian  Murex,  the  frail  Sabella,  or  the  darting 
Solen,  afforded  many  an  interesting  description;  and  we 
were  delighted  when  the  fishermen,  for  a  trifling  reward, 
brought  some  of  the  refuse  curiosities  of  the  deep  to  exhibit 
to  us.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  watch  the  Echinus 
with  its  multitudinous  legs,  and  the  Cuttle-fish.  My  father 
often  made  us  happy  by  taking  us  with  him  a  considerable 
distance  amongst  the  rocks,  where  there  was  a  little  bay 
full  of  ledges  and  fragments  of  rocks,  half-covered  with 
Kea-weed  and  plashes  of  salt  water.  This  bay  we  more 
especially  counted   our  own.     In  these  little  plashes  we 
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placed  all  the  variouB  Sea-anemones^  and  Murices^  Patellae^ 
and  other  MoUusca  which  we  collected^  and  we  loved  to 
watch  and  tend  them.  My  father  would  point  out  to  us 
the  various  appliances  which  were  given  to  the  different 
species.  The  Pholas,  with  its  delicate  thin  shell,  yet 
boring  through  the  rock ;  the  Limpet,  with  its  protecting 
shield ;  the  soft  Medusa,  with  its  power  of  stinging ;  and 
the  Cuttle-fish,  with  its  contrivance  for  concealments  All 
these  things  sank  deeply  through  my  mind  into  my  heart ; 
and  how  often,  in  after  life,  amidst  temptations  and  diffi- 
culties, amidst  isolation  and  weakness,  have  I  recurred  to 
them  with  a  living  and  heart-cheering  sense,  that  if  Grod 
so  furnished  these.  His  least  and  most  fragile  creatures, 
against  the  enemies  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  thus 
enabled  them  to  fulfil  their  intended  destiny,  how  much 
more  would  He  provide  His  human  creatures,  once  formed 
in  His  image,  for  the  various  destinies  to  which  His 
paternal  providence  had  called  them. 

It  is  curious  to  me,  after  the  long  lapse  of  years,  to  look 
back  to  the  difference  of  the  mental  streams  I  received 
from  my  father  and  my  mother.  My  mother's  conversation 
spoke  forth  the  fortitude,  brilliance,  and  beauty  of  her 
soul.  It  breathed  self-devotion,  generosity,  and  sacrifices 
for  her  friends.  With  the  most  entrancing  eloquence, 
she  told  of  calamities  bravely  borne,  self-sacrifices  nobly 
achieved,  or  sufferings  in  the  midst  of  which  the  soul  re- 
joiced for  those  it  rescued.  My  father,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  recital  of  the  same  chances,  loved  to  detail  all  the 
ingenuity  of  intellectual  resource  by  which  they  might  be 

mitigated  or  averted,  the  presence  of  mind,  or  science,  or 

s  a 
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ingenious  evasion,  by  which  they  might  be  turned  aside. 
Thu^  whilst  my  mother  awakened  the  heart  by  generous 
filling,  the  instructions  of  my  father  continually  pointed 
out  the  m«uis  of  service  either  to  others  or  oneself.  The 
one  wiis  great,  the  other  useful. 

Well  I  reoi>lleot  three  huge  old  goats,  that  lived  upon 
8t»  Catherine's  rv^ck  and  its  ruined  fortress,  and  used  to 
ixnue  down  and  answer  our  whistle  and  eat  from  our 
haiuK 

i^ue  day  it  happened  that  our  French  governess,  my 
{M^ter!k  and  I  tvH^k  a  basket  of  refreshment  with  us  and  far 
rwHHHUH)  our  usual  walk ;  we  prolonged  it  to  some  distant 
\^vorus  which  wert*  enclosed  in  a  deep  and  solitary  bay.  I 
rt^u  on  U^fv^rt^^  and  entered  one  of  them,  which  I  suppose 
had  Uvn  a  rt^>rt  for  leathers ;  for  the  first  thing  which 
Mtriick  my  sight  was  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  in  the 
wind.  I  w(ut  at  tliat  time  in  the  midst  of  reading  the 
Kroncli  Kobiiu<ou  Crus^^**  and  was  struck  with  this  ominous 
Htglit.  I  was  tiHt  nuich  afraid  to  tell  my  fears,  but  I  had  a 
gHMit  drt'ad  lost  siMue  party  of  savages  should  have  been  in 
tho  habit  of  landing  in  tliat  place,  and  as  I  knew  of  no 
(»th<'r  land  but  tho  little  island  of  Caldy  I  saw  in  the 
diHt4UUH\  a  gn»at  awe  came  over  me,  and  henceforth  it  was 
my  constnnt  aim  to  avoid  that  walk. 

Ant »t her  incident.  I  >va8  walking  one  evening  with  my 
drar  mother  o\\  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  when  we  were  much 
Ntnrtled  by  the  sudden  appearance  fix)m  behind  a  ledge  of 
rook,  of  a  woman,  tall  and  gaunt,  in  a  tattered  dress  of  scarlet^ 
and  with  two  pistols  in  a  belt  which  she  wore  round  her 
waist.     I  remember  my  mother  maintained  the  dignity  and 
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calmness  which  never  forsook  her.  The  woman  waived  her 
long  arm  as  she  perceived  ns,  and  addressing  ns,  said,  (I 
will  not  answer  for  the  words,)  '^  The  sea  is  beautiful,  the 
sun  is  glorious,  the  earth  is  glorious ;  but  man  upon  it  is 
false,  fEklse,  fEdse."  And  then  she  burst  into  a  wild,  hollow 
laugh,  and  strode  majestically  away.  Next  day  we  had 
some  friends  with  us,  and  the  incident  of  the  previous  even- 
ing was  spoken  of.  We  leamt  that  no  one  knew  who  this 
woman  was,  or  whence  she  came ;  that  for  years  she  was 
accustomed  to  wander  about  Tenby  and  its  vicinity ;  that 
her  habits  were  solitary,  her  destitution  apparently  ex- 
treme ;  that  she  never  begged,  and  her  carriage  and  man- 
ner were  far  above  her  present  condition.  This  led  to  a 
desultory  conversation,  which  terminated  in  each  party 
forming  an  imaginary  tale  of  what  they  supposed  had  been 
this  woman's  former  life  and  what  the  cause  of  her  mental 
aberration.  Some  attributed  it  to  disappointed  ambition, 
some  to  loss  of  fortune,  some  to  loss  of  friends,  some  to 
envy,  or  a  desire  of  revenge,  some  to  disappointed  affection. 
In  short,  everybody  formed  a  solution  from  the  workings 
of  his  own  heart,  and  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay  at 
Tenby,  whilst  not  one  of  these  persons  had  any  additional 
information  respecting  her,  yet  each  seemed  to  have  his 
subsequent  observations  and  feelings  modified  by  the  pic- 
ture which  his  own  imagination,  and  that  alone,  had  sug- 
gested ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  my  feelings  towards  the 
cavern  and  Caldy  had  been  influenced  by  an  imaginary 
impression.  In  after  years  these  two  little  incidents  have 
furnished  this  lesson  to  me.  Ubi  coVy  ibi  ocidua :  and  as 
the  eye  so  follows  the  hearty  how  important  is  it^  both  that 
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the  lens  through  which  we  view  an  object  be  ontinted  by 
any  colouring  which  may  impart  to  it  a  false  hue,  and 
also  that  we  should  observe  the  correctness  of  every  im- 
pression before  we  allow  it  entrance  into  our  mind,  for 
after  it  has  once  lodged  there  it  will  combine  with  all  that 
follows  and  all  which  precedes  it,  and  if  itself  false  will 
produce  a  false  result,  which  we  shall  never,  perhaps,  be 
able  completely  to  disentangle. 

We  are  told  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  besides  being 
a  type  of  our  Lord  Himself,  was  also  a  type  of  the  Church, 
and  consequently  of  each  individual  heart  which  is  the 
smallest  form  of  a  church.  How  wisely  was  it  appointed 
that  an  efficient  company  of  porters  and  door-keepers 
should  guard  every  gate  of  access  into  the  temple,  that 
they  should  rigorously  examine  every  commodity  of  every 
sort  that  was  brought  in,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  enter,  to  which  was  not  affixed  the  temple  mark ; 
for  as  all  admitted  into  that  temple  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Grod,  so  should  all  be  perfect  and  without  flaw 
or  blemish.  If  we  indeed  have  the  privilege  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  smaller  forms  of  the  Divine  temple,  to  us 
is  the  exhortation :  **  See  that  ye  defile  not  the  temple  of 
God." 

I  have  now  concluded  the  account  of  mv  earliest  child- 
hood  ;  and  as  I  have  recalled  it,  how  deeply  have  I  felt  the 
goodness  of  God  to  me  during  its  course,  and  the  evidence 
of  His  wisdom  in  those  whom  He  placed  near  me,  as  the 
channels  of  His  mercy  I  How  can  I  evar  be  sufficiently 
thankful  for  the  noble  example  of  my  dear  mother,  for  the 
kindly  beneficent  influence  of  my  grandfather,  and  Lizzie 
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Forster,  and  for  the  early  testimony  afforded  me  of  the 
reality  of  religion  by  the  unfeigned  holiness  of  my  Aunt 
Polly !  Long  as  it  is  since  they  departed  from  this  earth  to 
the  rest  I  am  so  nearly  approaching^  new  applications  of 
the  great  truths  I  heard  from  them  still  continually  arise, 
and  I  often  feel  as  if  I  were  yet  but  beginning  to  know 
how  deeply  I  am  indebted  to  them. 
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PART  11. 

1787—1788. 

**  The  aged  Christian  stands  apon  the  shore 
Of  Time,  a  storehouse  of  experience. 
Filled  with  the  treasures  of  rich  heavenly  lore. 
I  love  to  sit  and  hear  him  draw  from  thence 
Sweet  recollections  of  the  journey  past, 
A  journey  crowned  with  blessings  to  the  last.** 

**  l4*o«prit  humaiu  est  un  vrai  miroir,  qui  prend  ais^ment  toutes  les  conleun 
i)ut  ii«i  pr<vii«nt(4it  ii  lui.*'—  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

Anh  now  I  oome  to  the  sorrowful  time  of  my  mother's 
illnoHH,  ChristmaA  Day  of  the  year  1787  dawned;  an 
ovi»ntf\il  day  to  me  —  one  which  in  its  consequences  has 
oolourtnl  the  whole  of  my  life,  and  in  its  impressions 
iu\ist  Ih»  rtnnomlH^reil  while  life  lasts. 

Whilst  I  wiu*  drt»88ing  on  that  day,  it  was  announced  to 
ni<^  that  n)Y  mother's  illness  had  suddenly  assumed  an 
Hlm*iuiag  ohanu'ter,  luid  that  my  father  had  taken  her  to 
iHMimilt  a  doctor,  a  long  way  oflF;  that  the  carriage  had  just 
drlvt^u  fn»m  the  diK^r,  but  that  she  had  written  a  letter  to 
mo  which  wiia  to  In?  delivereil  into  my  own  hands.  No 
tiuu*  04tn  ever  erase  and  no  words  can  ever  describe  the 
MuiTeriug  of  that  moment ;  I  felt  as  one  transfixed  to  the 
M{M)t.  When  I  at  length  was  able  to  open  the  letter,  I 
nHxigniseil  at  once  her  kindness ;  —  the  folding,  the  sealing, 
and  the  writing  all  exhibiting  the  admirable  order  and 
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beauty  which  uniformly  characterised  everything  she  did. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was  to  say,  that  she  had  been 
suddenly  taken  very  ill,  and  that  she  bade  me  farewell  as 
expecting  to  see  me  no  more.  She  then  exhorted  me  to 
be  an  obedient  and  a  dutiful  child,  and  to  do  all  that  she 
had  herself  taught  me,  and  to  remember  that  none  could 
love  me  so  well  as  she  did,  nor,  consequently,  be  so  in- 
terested in  my  welfare.  More  I  do  not  remember.  I 
recollect  nothing  clearly  but  the  deep  sense  of  anguish 
with  which  I  was  overwhelmed.  I  remember  going  to  the 
window,  which  was  covered  with  that  crystallisation  of 
hoar  frost  which  but  a  few  moments  before  appeared  so 
beautiful  to  me ;  the  whole  ground  was  one  white  sheet  of 
snow,  with  which  the  ice  of  the  lake  was  likewise  covered ; 
deeply  furrowed  below  the  windows,  and  far  extending 
along  the  windings  of  the  road  were  the  marks  of  the 
carriage  wheels  which  had  just  departed,— the  only  trace 
left  me  of  my  mother  1 

How  cruel  I  felt  the  wrench  of  being  called  to  my 
lessons,  which  my  distress  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
learn !  The  wind  gradually  rose,  and  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  for  I  thought  the  marks  of  the  carriage  wheels 
would  soon  be  no  longer  visible.  How  did  I  count  the 
moments  till  I  could  once  more  go  to  the  window  1  The 
SDOw  began  again  to  fall,  and  when  about  noon  the  sun 
broke  out,  it  was  upon  a  landscape  in  which  the  trees 
were  beautifully  fledged  with  frost  and  snow ;  the  cascade 
seen  from  the  windows  was  adorned  with  long  and  clear 
icicles,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  the  lawn  and  valley  was 
a  sheet  of  unsullied  snow.     Of  the  time  which  imme- 
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diately  followed,  I  have  no  diatmct  recollection,  bat  that  it 
seemed  a  chaoe  of  misexj,  and  an  etenuJ  new  of  despair ; 
for  as  a  child  I  lived  intensely  in  the  present  as  though  it 
would  never  end. 

Amongst  the  family  left  at  home  ware  Miss  P —  and  the 
French  governess.  Miss  P — ,  of  whom  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  hereafter,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gardener 
at  Enfield.  She  had  been  a  proteg^  of  my  great-aunt 
Priscillai  who  took  the  complete  charge  of  her.  At  my 
AUnt^H  death,  which  happened,  I  believe,  before  I  was  two 
yearn  old,  the  charge  of  Miss  P —  devolved  on  my  dear 
mother,  who  intended  at  that  time  to  place  her  out  in 
some  occupation :  to  this  end  she  was  apprenticed  to  Nelly 
tuul  Hiuniah  Marshall,  two  celebrated  Friends'  milliners, 
in  lanulmni  Street.  There  she  remained  several  years. 
Her  character  was  remarkable  for  its  tact  and  its  power 
of  acKHtnuniHlating  itself  to  others,  with  a  high  degree  of 
lihiHMiolof^io  **  Imitatiou**  which  made  her  one  of  the  best 
liiliulii4  1  ever  saw.  It  gave  her  also  quick  perception, 
i^pei^lnUy  (u  illuestt,  so  that  her  powers  as  a  nurse  could 
ImiHlly  lie  exivUiHt.  She  had  the  admirable  art,  so  far  as 
(I  mil  W  attaiiieil  independently  of  religious  influence,  of 
lU^iUiitf  with  (H»r«H>iis  under  sorrow  or  nervous  depression* 
I  low  often  have  I  olMM^rveil  that  persons  depressed  in  spirits 
would  oheer  aiul  lgri|Hiteu  under  her  influence !  She  often 
eiitiM'iHl  the  nnmi  as  if  acoideutally,  listened  to  the  suf- 
ferei'Ni  m^rtiw*  iHuidoleil  with  it«  even  enhanced  upon  it ; 
then  Mtie  would  sii|:^t  cKUue  slight  alleviation  for  the  mo- 
tiieiitt  which  iHUikl  be  ohtaiueil  without  labour  or  occupy- 
ing luuch  time;   then  she  turned  perhaps  to  indifferent 
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matters,  in  which  the  patient  might  feel  self-complacency 
in  interesting  himself,  to  obUge  her :  gradually  her  con- 
versation assumed  a  more  lively  tone,  till  at  length  the 
patient's  mind  was  entirely  carried  into  some  other  channel, 
and  not  imfrequently  have  I  seen  a  smiling  sun  burst  forth 
from  the  thickest  cloud.     Truly  it  was  a  gift  for  blessing. 

But  Miss  P —  was  not  one  of  natiure's  patricians,  though 
possessing  many  qualities  which,  under  the  direction  of 
religious  principle,  might  have  rendered  her  a  valuable 
character. 

Her  education  had  not  been  favourable.  The  very  pro- 
fession of  a  Friends'  milliner,  involving  nominal  plainness 
while  attaching  real  importance  to  appearances,  was  no 
example  of  singleness  of  intention.  The  many  customers 
whose  dress  was  to  be  adapted  to  various  shades  of  Friends' 
principles,  and  to  many  different  grades  of  moral  or  re- 
ligious strictness,  did  not  afford  a  school  for  a  high  moral 
standard.  The  Society  of  Friends,  at  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  was  at  its  very  lowest  ebb ;  with  many,  religion 
was  a  mere  bundle  of  strict  outward  observances  and  pecu- 
liarities ;  with  others,  who  lived  in  the  love  of  God,  it  was 
indeed  a  living,  but  mystic  consecration ;  but  both  these 
parties  alike  were  ignorant  of  many  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  divine  truth.  What  could  be  expected  from  a 
young  person  so  unhappily  trained  ?  or  how  could  one  look 
for  that  clear  principle,  or  strength  of  moral  purpose,  or 
uprightness  of  walk,  which  can  only  emanate  from  a  union 
of  both  the  internal  and  external  teaching  of  God  ?  And 
bow  different  in  every  case  ought  to  be  our  judgment  of 
peraonSf  firom  that  which  the  rule  of  the  Gospel  obliges  us 
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to  pronounce  on  particular  actions  !  How  He  alone  who 
knows  its  opportunities  and  temptations,  can  truly  judge 
the  heart !  Blessed  be  God  !  as  His  holiness  and  majesty 
so  likewise  is  His  mercy. 

Wlien  smarting  through  the  failures  and  errors  of  others, 
instead  of  judging  them,  may  we  bear  in  mind  how  many 
circumstances  over  which  the  individual  has  no  control  are 
necessary  to  form  a  perfect  walk  before  men,  and  let  us 
believe  that  events  have  in  their  case  been  overruled  by 
Grod,  to  inflict  upon  us  a  discipline  and  teaching  which  He 
saw  we  needed,  and  thus  humbly  take  what  has  pained  us 
as  from  His  hand,  and  listen  to  His  voice  in  teaching  us 
through  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  been  our- 
selves misimderstood,  should  we  not  consider  how  probable 
it  is,  that  through  ignorance  and  error  on  our  part,  in 
many  things,  even  more  than  we  know  of,  we  have  failed, 
and  that  those  who  judged  us  erroneously  could  no^  know 
our  hearts,  and  could  judge  only  by  our  outward  actions? 

From  the  time  of  my  mother's  illness  Miss  P —  was  an 
inmate  of  my  father's  family.  It  was  her  part  to  prepare 
tea  and  breakfast,  to  keep  the  accoimts,  and  to  make  pur^ 
chases  at  Birmingham;  and  while  we  were  children  she 
was  expected  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  our  visitors,  to 
walk  with  them  and  show  them  the  grounds,  to  give  my 
mother's  daily  orders  to  the  housekeeper,  to  siiperintend 
the  Stores,  and  when  my  mother  was  from  home,  she  was 
considered  as  having  a  certain  amount  of  general  super- 
vision* 

It  was  thus  that  in  my  mother's  long  absence  we  now 
fell  under  the  rule  of  Miss  P —  and  our  French  governess. 
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Oh !  what  a  change  was  this  from  the  unalterably  firm  but 
kind  and  wise  government  of  my  mother  I  whose  voice 
was  always  sweet,  clear,  and  equable,  firm  and  deepening 
in  solemnity  like  the  diapason  of  an  organ,  or  bright  and 
refireshing  with  cheerfidness.  For  the  twenty-eight  years 
I  lived  at  home,  I  never  in  voice,  look,  or  gesture,  saw  in 
her  the  slightest  expression  of  temper.  This  I  say,  not  as 
a  mode  of  speaking,  but  as  an  actual  reality.  Her  orders 
were  precise,  definite,  always  bearing  on  essential  points, 
and  wholly  free  from  worry  or  petty  detail ;  her  reproofs 
were  grave  and  austere,  yet  mingled  with  sweetness,  and 
never  bestowed  but  on  known  and  wilful  transgression. 
Prompt  and  instant  obedience  she  enforced,  or  rather  it 
was  always  willingly  given.  She  would  sometimes  say  to 
me :  ^^  Now  thou  hast  been  a  good  little  girl,  and  I  will 
tell  thee  the  reason  for  this  or  that ;  ^  or  else  perhaps  she 
would  say ;  "  When  thou  art  old  enough,  I  will  tell  thee 
the  reason,  but  thou  canst  not  understand  it  now."  My 
mother  never  gave  a  task  which  was  not  completely  within 
our  power  of  achieving,  and  for  which  full  time  was  not 
allowed;  but  no  fiedlure  was  ever  passed  over.  Yet  the 
change  of  system  was  nothing,  compared  with  the  grief  I 
felt  respecting  my  mother's  health ;  in  vain  did  I  ask 
tidings  of  her,  I  received  no  answer,  or  was  told  to  mind 
my  lesson*  I  could  not  learn,  for  my  heart  was  full ;  and 
then  punishment  succeeded  pimishment.  Daily  as  tea- 
time  arrived,  I  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  post-bag,  which 
was  then  brought  in;  but  each  day  I  looked  in  vain. 
Often  I  could  not  eat  my  meat,  and  with  the  Psalmist  I 
might  have  said,  *^  My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and 
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night"  How  did  I  then  enter  into  sympathy  with  one  of 
the  stories  I  used  to  read  in  Berquin's  ^^  Ami  des  Enfans," 
called  "  UEcole  Militaire  1 "  how  my  heart  yearned  over 
Edonard  de  Bellecour,  who  day  by  day  could  not  eat  his 
portion,  because  he  knew  not  his  parents*  fate!  But, 
worse  than  all,  the  Sunday  arose  now  no  Sabbath  to  us. 
The  instruction  my  dear  mother  gave  me  on  that  day  was 
the  Sunday's  only  religious  observance  which  I  remember 
at  that  time ;  I  always  looked  to  it  as  a  period  of  unbur- 
dening my  conscience,  of  renewed  peace  and  sustaining 
rest ;  it  seemed  to  give  me  peace  and  power  to  begin  a 
fresh  week.  Now  this  was  swept  away.  Time  seemed  like 
one  disheartening  series  of  dreary  working  days,  without 
the  smile  of  one  cheering  Sabbath  of  rest  and  refreshment 
I  write  this,  for  many  and  acute  are  the  sorrows  of  child- 
ren, and  well  would  it  be  if  those  who  were  about  them 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  enter  more  into  their  minds. 
How  often  would  children  then  be  spared  a  galling  sense 
of  injustice,  and  how  many  opportunities  of  rectifying  both 
their  misconceptions  and  their  evil  feelings  might  be 
turned  to  lasting  good  account !  In  writing  this,  however, 
at  the  distance  of  seventy  years,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  one  can  write  his  life  but  from  the  stores  with 
which  his  memory  is  fiunished,  and  alas !  how  much  more 
is  our  memory  filled  with  those  things  which  have  tried 
us  or  injmiously  pressed  upon  us,  than  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  temptations,  the  trials  and  the  difficulties, 
under  which  they  who  were  the  cause  of  our  trials  were 
themselves  oppressed.  Perfect  as  is  now  my  recollection 
of  this  time  of  bitter  suflfering,  I  have  often  since  felt,  what 
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I  did  not  then  perceive,  how  great  must  have  been  the 
trial  and  perplexity  of  those  inexperienced  young  people, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  suddenly  left 
with  the  responsibility  of  a  large  establishment,  and  the 
care  of  children,  who  never  before  followed  other  rule  than 
that  of  their  mother. 

At  length,  towards  the  middle  of  February,  the  post- 
bag  brought  glad  tidings,  and  suddenly  all  the  house  be- 
came the  scene  of  unwonted  bustle  and  activity.  Trunks, 
imperials,  clothes  and  books,  strewed  every  room.  Miss 
P — ,  with  Mademoiselle,  the  housekeeper,  and  the  maids, 
were  busied  all  day  long  and  the  following  night  in  pack- 
ing, and  we  were  told  that  next  day  we  were  to  go  to  Bath, 
where  my  mother  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  Darwin,  for  the 
use  of  the  waters.  The  Bonne  with  the  little  twins  went  to 
my  grandfather's,  at  Dudson,  where  they  remained  during 
our  absence.  The  prospect  of  seeing  my  mother  seemed  to 
me  like  life  from  the  dead.  She  was  better,  and  I  should 
again  be  with  herl  We  set  out  very  early  next  morning, 
but  I  recollect  no  particulars  of  the  journey  till  we  arrived 
for  dinner  at  the  Corselawn  Inn,  a  single  house  on  the 
Upton  road,  by  which  my  father  always  travelled  instead 
of  by  Tewkesbury,  at  which  place  his  own  mother  some 
years  before  had  died.  I  well  remember  the  country  inn, 
and  its  gaudy  sign  of  the  "  Dragon  of  Wantley."  We  were 
in  a  sitting-room  up  stairs,  waiting  for  dinner,  when  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard.  We  went  to  the  window, 
and  saw  a  travelling-carriage  drive  to  the  door,  with  four 
spirited  horses  and  out-riders.  As  it  drew  close,  what  was 
my  delight  to  recognise  the  Barr  livery,  and  to  see  again 
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old  Hector,  my  mother^s  noble  and  favourite  horse,  with 
Xanthus,  Balius  and  Podargus,  whom  I  had  so  often  visited 
with  my  father,  and  which  were  the  occasion  of  his  telling 
me  many  a  tale  of  the  Trojan  war.  One  of  the  out-riders 
was  my  mother's  particular  servant ;  the  other  was  a  young 
Catholic  footman,  a  convert  of  Mr.  Berrington's ;  his  name 
was  Edward  Grainger.  I  knew  he  had  said  that  he  every 
day  prayed  for  all  the  family,  especially  for  my  dear  mother 
since  her  illness;  and  to  see  that  he  was  there  seemed  a 
ray  of  comfort  to  my  heart.  My  mother  had  overtaken  us 
on  her  way  to  Bath ;  and  while  the  horses  were  put  to,  she 
desired  to  see  me.  I  was  taken  down ;  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  me ;  I  burst  into  tears,  and  could  not  say  a  word, 
but  I  looked  upon  her  again,  and  she  said,  ^'  To-morrow 
we  shall  meef  From  that  moment  a  full  tide  of  joy 
took  possession  of  my  heart;  all  seemed  restored  to  me, 
and  every  step  of  the  road  I  felt  drawing  nearer  to  her  till 
we  reached  the  White  Hart  at  Bath. 

We  were  soon  located  at  12,  South  Parade,  then  the 
most  frequented  part  of  the  city.  I  rarely  saw  my  mother, 
for  whom  stillness  and  absolute  freedom  from  care  were 
indispensable;  yet  it  was  a  delight  to  me  to  feel  myself 
under  the  same  roof;  and  when  one  morning  I  found  a 
beautiful  barrel-organ  placed  in  our  school-room  for  me, 
with  a  little  note  in  her  own  handwriting,  I  cannot  express 
the  delight  I  felt^  to  have  this  assurance  that  she  thought 
of  me,  and  had  chosen  for  me  the  thing  of  all  others  I 
most  delighted  in. 

Bath  was  a  new  world  to  me;  and  great  was  the 
astomshment  and  delight  with  which  its  various  objects 
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filled  me.  The  Pump  Room^  with  its  statue  of  Beau 
Nash,  the  waters  sending  up  their  columns  of  steam,  the 
band  of  music  —  a  thing  I  had  never  heard  before,  —  and 
the  vast  ever-shifting  throng  of  gaily  dressed  company,  was 
to  me  a  scene  of  enchantment.  The  beautiful  green-house 
plants  or  artificial  flowers  at  all  the  doors  of  approach  to 
the  Pump  Boom,  and  the  silver  balls  to  attract  the  flies, 
completely  dazzled  my  view. 

It  so  happened  that  this  year  (1788)  being  the  centenary 
of  the  arrival  of  King  William,  not  a  lady  was  to  be  seen 
without  streaming  orange-coloured  ribbons,  or  gentlemen 
without  rosettes  of  the  same  in  their  button-holes.  Besides 
this,  balloons  were  at  that  time  just  come  into  vogue,  and 
everybody  wore  huge  balloon  bonnets  with  magnificent 
ostrich  feathers ;  and  what  appeared  to  me  indescribably 
beautiful,  were  the  ample  mufls  and  long  tippets,  and  fur 
linings,  of  the  silken  Angora  goat's  hair.  It  is  remai'kable 
that  while  in  each  individual  person  ornament  in  dress 
appeared  to  me  so  contemptible,  yet  this  vast  moving 
assemblage  only  struck  me  with  enchantment,  like  a  bed 
of  beautiful  flowers;  the  whole  scene  became  to  me  a 
thing — I  thought  not  of  the  persons  composing  it  I  felt 
it  was  not  like  the  incongruity  of  an  individual  in  a  quiet 
circle  adorned  amongst  the  unadorned;  but  it  was  as  a 
brilliant  picture  in  which  the  whole  tone  of  colouring  was 
raised,  and  glowing  with  rich  and  varied  tints.  The  music, 
too,  I  felt  most  heart-stirring ;  and  then  the  beauty  of  the 
shops,  whidi  I  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  I  I  could  not 
conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  invent  all  the  wants  which 
here  were  professed  to  be  supplied.     I  particularly  re- 
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aLX^*"  T*E»i.     -T  ■•3«?  winvr.  so  that 
St    •svLair-' .  "jur  I  »:*!>  never  tired, 
:.  ji  .rcLieciplAring  the  bril- 
r.rsieil  a  luoring  pano- 
Qtr   .T»ai?f  Grv've,  and  the  Abbey 
^  awii^aa4.ue  retsccts  c-f  B^lh. 
:iyhki->   ^«<vlI«^t  on  Sunday  mornings  the  Pump 
\f    ^  •\ill  of  company,  but  on  that  day  the 
««»«  .  ivQcu  ^  A  c^TTain  hour,  and  all  left  it  at  once, 
^  .%A.>;^«  VjLri  '■Tk?  £l'.««d  bv  the  cav  assembly.    How 
^  >uvti  ^x:^^^  AS  A  vThilvi,  my  heart  felt  the  striking 
xc^c^ro  :>T'  j:ay  jofse  belv^w,  and  the  quiet  vene- 
w«x««  ~*!s».u^  :*j.  scillue:^  in  the  midst  and  towering 
^.mX*^  t       vV  ir-T-'iv  vi-nerable  towers  were  sculptured 
^v    M^«»4K*  'fikioer  w*^'  the  holy  patriarch  Jacob,  and  the 
^»^^<  t'^a^'iaJx:!:^  th^'ir  win^  irlAiily  leaving  earth  to  rise 
,»  K4ib<  vtt  .  A3x:  AS  :he  ii\>«h:o  d^vr  ot  the  abl>ey  opened  ita 
<j^.^«^  A'  :\xv<\\r  the  enterlaj:  CA^wd.  how  strongly  did  I 
^\%   iK  ^x^uti-iwc  N^twivu  the  gaiety  xA  the  careless  throng 
«jb^    ^u^^-iwu  auvi  the  stillness  of  the  dead,  and  of  the 
>^j,2.^v^i4^  Ktoiunuents  annmd.     Here  I  used  to  walk  and 
M.\vitM;v ;  Awd  I  ^ell  remeuilvr  SL^iue  o(  those  monuments 
^  %«).\\k  I  iheu  U^vtxl  to  gaze,  and  which  I  cannot  even 
w.1%  x^v  ^*.thv'ut  emotion.    I  rtvall  especially  that  of  Quin, 
*  ^;k^  a^^  (he  table  in  a  rwir,"  and  who  left  no  other  re- 
4AH\Al^««^u^v    amount    men,    but    one   saying  worthy   of 
'..>NU^h*!v      \iiother,  tiH>«  I  have  often  gazed  upon,  a  mere 
v«^:i  v^b  III  the  jiavement,  with  the  arms  and  name  of 
H\\v«»  ^H*ttl  l-t>;:tT,  Visivuut  Doneraile.     My  mother  had 
w  HIV  a  little  Uvk  containing  an  introduction   to 
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Heraldry  and  the  Peerage ;  and  she  had  from  time  to  time 
taught  me  the  various  tinctures  and  charges,  and  it  much 
amused  me  to  try  and  (decipher  the  arms  I  met  with.  It 
occurred  that  I  had  frequently  seen  a  coronetted  carriage 
pass  by,  the  arms  of  which  seemed  to  me  particularly 
beautiful,  and  were  the  same  that  I  had  observed  on  the 
tomb.  This  monumental  slab,  of  a  date  near  a  century 
before,  contrasted  in  my  imagination  with  the  gay  equi-> 
page,  deeply  struck  me.  My  childish  thought,  I  remem- 
ber, used  to  be,  ^^  Can  it  be  his  son,  whose  carriage  is  gaily 
driving  by,  whilst  his  father  lies  in  this  cold  abbey ;  or  are 
his  relations  in  Ireland,  without  one  thought  of  him  ?  But 
oh !  it  cannot  be  the  same ;  how  impossible  would  it  be  for 
me  to  live  if  I  lost  my  mother,  and  how  without  her  would 
the  whole  earth  be  as  nothing ! ''  Ah  !  how  little  did  I 
then  think  that  I  should  live  so  many  years  without  the 
light  of  her  countenance.  How  impossible  would  it  have 
been,  but  that  the  light  of  His  countenance  who  was  both 
her  Father  and  mine  rose  in  mercy  upon  me,  and  taught 
me  that  where  He  is,  there  is  always  the  true  foundation 
for  happiness,  for  peace,  and  even  joy;  for  in  Him  as- 
sured faith  unites  memory  with  hope. 

I  was  occasionally  permitted  at  this  time  to  sit  with  my 
mother  in  the  drawing-room,  and  amuse  myself  with 
books  of  prints,  or  drive  with  her  perhaps  to  Lansdown  or 
Claverton  Down.  She,  meanwhile,  was  far  too  unwell  to 
take  any  part  in  her  family ;  and  though  progressing,  she 
needed  the  healthful  solace  and  support  of  a  wise  and  kind 
friend.  This  friend  she  found  in  Mrs.  Priestley.  Hers 
was  the  only  close  friendship  I  ever  knew  my  mother  to 
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form.  It  began  in  the  aid  and  help  this  excellent  lady 
afforded  my  mother  in  her  illness;  nor  has  it  ever  been  my 
lot  to  witness  any  friendship  more  powerful ;  more  unin- 
terrupted, and  more  influential.  I  have  often  thought 
that  what  rendered  Mrs.  Priestley  so  peculiarly  suitable  a 
friend  to  my  mother  was  the  union  in  her  character  of 
strength  with  a  deep  tenderness,  seldom  betrayed.  It  was 
the  engrafting  of  common  life  upon  vast  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, and  a  sweet  hidden  flow  of  sympathy,  bursting  as  it 
were  from  a  stem  impregnable  rock.  Both  friends  started 
from  a  foundation  in  some  measure  akin,  but  each  had 
built  upon  it  precisely  what  the  other  wanted. 

I  cannot  express  the  fear  I  at  first  felt  on  Mrs.  Priest- 
ley's arrival;  nor  was  it  removed  when,  about  a  week  after, 
she  made  me  a  present  of  a  little  box  of  dominoes,  and 
fixing  her  piercing  eyes  upon  me,  she  said,  ^^Now,  little 
girl,  here  is  a  box  of  dominoes  for  you ;  and  if  they  teach 
you  to  calculate  half  the  sums  that  many  have  foolishly 
lost  upon  the  game,  you  will  indeed  be  a  gainer ! " 

When  Mrs.  Priestley  had  remained  some  time  at  Bath, 
my  mother  gradually  improved  in  health.  One  day  Mrs. 
Priestley  came  to  me,  with  one  of  those  kind  smiles  which 
seemed  like  a  breath  of  spring  in  the  midst  of  a  January 
frost,  and  took  me  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I  oft^n 
was  allowed  to  sit  with  her  and  my  mother,  amusing  my- 
self in  silence  with  a  book  or  my  dominoes.  "  My  child," 
said  Mrs.  Priestley,  "  you  were  afraid  of  me  when  first  I 
gave  you  those  dominoes ;  now  you  see  my  reason  for  so 
doing.  I  wished  you  to  have  a  pleasure  which,  by  keeping 
you  quiet)  would  enable  you  to  be  much  with  your  dear 
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mother,  whom  you  so  much  love !  This  is  a  very  little 
thing ;  but  let  it  teach  you,  through  life,  rather  to  consider 
the  end  that  people  have  in  what  they  do,  than  the  honeyed 
manner  or  words  they  may  employ  in  what  they  say.''  I 
never  forgot  the  lesson.  Mrs.  Priestley  applied  the  domi- 
noes exactly  as  the  parents  of  Madame  de  Genlis  used  the 
expedient  of  inviting  her  and  her  little  brother  to  play  at 
the  **  PAres  de  la  Trappe,"  to  ensure  silence  and  undis- 
turbed occupation* 

Meantime,  I  very  much  enjoyed,  during  my  silent  games, 
not  only  the  feeling  of  being  near  my  dear  mother,  and 
watching  her,  but  the  conversation  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Priestley.  It  much  interested  me  at  the  time.  Some  of  it, 
however,  I  did  not  understand,  and  more  of  it  I  do  not 
remember.  Some  anecdotes,  however,  I  recollect,  because 
they  were  connected  with  things  that  interested  me,  espe- 
cially those  concerning  the  first  Lady  Shelbume,  who  was 
Lady  Sophia  Carteret,  the  Lady  Sense  of  the  "  Magazin 
des  Enfans."  Mrs.  Priestley  spoke  with  astonishment,  as  did 
every  one  else,  of  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Mr.  Petty, 
Lady  Shelbume's  son,  who  died  when  he  was  about  twelve 
years  old.  I  remember  she  told  us  that  Lord  Shelbume 
gave  her  a  ticket  to  attend  the  celebrated  Duchess  of 
Kingston's  trial ;  but  the  rush  for  places,  the  tumult,  the 
trampling,  the  tearing  of  clothes,  were  attended  not  only 
with  great  inconvenience  but  danger.  On  her  return. 
Lord  Shelbume  asked  how  she  had  enjoyed  it.  **  Indeed, 
my  lord,"  she  replied,  '*  I  find  the  conduct  of  the  upper  so 
exactly  like  that  of  the  lower  classes,  that  I  was  thankful 
I  was  bom  in  middle  life." 
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Dr.  Priestley  was  a  man  of  much  childlike  simplicity. 
Mrs.  Priestley  related  that,  when  he  removed  from  being 
pastor  of  the  Leeds  congregation  to  Calne,  on  becoming 
librarian  to  Lord  Shelbume,  at  Bowood,  she  had  packed 
everything  for  the  removal  with  her  own  hands.  The 
doctor  proposed  to  help  her  by  superintending  the  fastening 
and  cording  of  the  boxes.  What  was  her  dismay,  on  arriving 
at  Calne,  and  opening  them,  to  find  that^  under  the  cover 
of  each  box  were  lodged  specimens  of  minerals  of  all  sorts, 
and  a  number  of  chemical  mixtures  !  The  doctor  begged  her 
not  to  distress  herself  if  the  clothes  were  a  little  injured, 
for  the  minerals  had  come  perfectly  well. 

The  day  after  they  got  to  their  destination,  —  the  floor 
covered  with  boxes,  and  Mrs.  Priestley  herself  mounted  on 
a  high  pair  of  steps,  with  her  own  hands  papering  the  room, 
—  their  patron.  Lord  Shelburne,  was  announced.  Dr. 
Priestley  said  he  was  very  sorry  his  lordship  had  come 
when  the  house  was  in  such  a  state,  and  his  wife  had  not 
things  in  order  to  receive  him.  Mrs.  Priestley  replied: 
*'  No,  my  dear ;  Lord  Shelburne  is  a  statesman ;  and  he 
knows  that  people  are  best  employed  in  doing  their  duty ; 
he  will  not  esteem  us  the  less  for  our  occupation." 

I  will  close  these  anecdotes  by  one  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion. At  a  distance  of  sixty  or  more  years,  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  my  memory  in  its  subordinate  details ; 
but  of  its  substantial  correctness  I  am  siu-e,  having  fre- 
quently heard  it  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Priestley,  and  many 
years  after  from  the  medical  man,  the  late  Dr.  Allsop,  of 
Calne,  who  was  concerned  in  it,  and  whom  1  met  in  a  very 
different  circle  of  society.     While  Dr.  Priestley  occupied  the 
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post  of  libraorian  to  Lord  Shelbiimey  one  day,  Mr.  Petty, 
the  precociotifi  and  gifted  youth  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
8^it  for  Dr.  Priestley  (Lord  Shelbnrne  being  then  absent, 
I  think,  in  London).  When  the  doctor  entered,  Mr.  Petty 
told  him  he  had  passed  a  very  restless  night,  and  had  been 
much  disturbed  by  uncomfortable  dreams,  which  he  wished 
to  relate'  to  Dr.  Priestley,  hoping  that,  by  so  doing,  the 
painful  impression  would  pass  away.  He  then  said  he 
dreamed  he  had  been  very  unwell,  when  suddenly  the 
whole  house  was  in  preparation  for  a  journey ;  he  was  too 
ill  to  sit  up,  but  was  carried  lying  down  into  the  carriage ; 
his  surprise  was  extreme  in  seeing  carriage  after  carriage 
in  an  almost  interminable  procession.  He  was  alone,  and 
could  not  speak ;  he  could  only  gaze  in  astonishment.  The 
procession  at  last  wound  slowly  off.  After  pursuing  the 
road  for  many  hours  towards  London,  it  at  last  appeared 
to  stop  at  the  door  of  a  church.  It  was  the  church  at  High 
Wycombe,  which  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Shelbume 
family.  It  seemed,  in  Mr.  Petty's  dream,  that  he  entered, 
or  rather  was  carried  into,  the  church :  he  looked  back ;  he 
saw  the  procession  which  followed  him  was  in  black,  and 
that  the  carriage  from  which  he  had  been  taken  bore  the 
semblance  of  a  hearse.  Here  the  dream  ended,  and  he 
awoke.  Dr.  Priestley  told  him  that  his  dream  was  the 
result  of  a  feverish  cold,  and  that  the  impression  would 
soon  pass  off.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  it  best  to  send  for 
the  £Eimily  medical  attendant.  The  next  day  Mr.  Petty  was 
much  better ;  on  the  third  day  he  was  completely  conval- 
escent, so  that  the  doctor  permitted  him  to  leave  his  room ; 
but,  as  it  was  in  January,  and  illness  was  prevalent,  he  de* 
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sired  him  on  no  account  to  leave  the  house,  and,  with  that 
precaution,  took  his  leave.  Late  the  next  afternoon  the 
medical  man  was  returning  from  his  other  patients;  his 
road  lay  by  the  gates  of  Bowood,  and,  as  Lord  Shelbume 
was  away,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  call  to  see  Mr. 
Petty,  and  enforce  his  directions.  )^liat  was  his  surprise, 
when  he  had  passed  the  lodge,  to  see  the  youth  himself, 
without  his  hat^  playfully  running  to  meet  him  I  The 
doctor  was  much  astonished,  as  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
the  groimd  covered  with  snow.  He  rode  towards  Mr. 
Petty  to  rebuke  him  for  his  imprudence,  when  suddenly 
he  disappeared ;  whither,  he  knew  not — but  he  seemed  in- 
stantaneously to  vanish.  The  doctor  thought  it  very  ex- 
traordinary, but  that  probably  the  youth  had  not  wished  to 
be  foimd  transgressing  orders,  and  he  rode  on  to  the  house ; 
there  he  leamt  that  Mr.  Petty  had  just  expired. 

I  give  this  anecdote  as  I  heard  it ;  but  I  know  that^ 
some  time  after,  it  was  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Priestley's  ex- 
changing some  letters  with  the  celebrated  John  Henderson, 
the  friend  of  Hannah  More,  who  was  well  known,  amidst 
his  great  talents,  to  have  been  a  believer  in  supernatural 
appearances ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  was  anxious  to  investigate 
the  grounds  of  that  belief,  with  one  whose  intellect  placed 
him  above  the  suspicion  of  superstitious  credulity. 

As  my  mother  grew  better,  she  frequently  took  me  with 
her  to  the  Pump  Room,  and  she  sometimes  told  me  anec- 
dotes of  those  she  had  seen  there  when  a  child.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  room  was  thronged  with  company,  — 
and  at  that  time  the  visitors  of  Bath  were  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  rank  and    fiBushion,  —  a   simple,    bumble 
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woman,  dressed  in  the  severest  garb  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  walked  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  began 
an  address  to  them  on  the  vanity  and  follies  of  the  world, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  dogmatic  without  spiritual  religion. 
The  company  seemed  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  attention 
was  arrested  for  a  few  moments :  as  the  speaker  proceeded, 
and  spoke  more  and  more  against  the  customs  of  the 
world,  signs  of  disapprobation  appeared.  Amongst  those 
present  was  one  lady  with  a  stem  yet  high-toned  expres- 
sion of  countenance;  her  air  was  distinguished;  she  sat 
erect,  and  listened  intently  to  the  speaker.  The  impa- 
tience of  the  hearers  soon  became  unrestrained ;  as  the 
Quaker  spoke  of  giving  up  the  world  and  its  pleasures, 
hisses,  groans,  beating  of  sticks,  and  cries  of  "Down, 
down,"  burst  from  every  quarter.  Then  the  lady  I  have 
described  arose  with  dignity,  and  slowly  passing  through 
the  crowd,  where  a  passage  was  involuntarily  opened  to 
her,  she  went  up  to  the  speaker,  and  thanked  her,  in  her 
own  name  and  in  that  of  all  present,  for  the  faithfulness 
with  which  she  had  borne  testimony  to  the  truth.  The 
lady  added,  "  I  am  not  of  your  persuasion,  nor  has  it  been 
my  belief  that  our  sex  are  generally  deputed  to  be  public 
teachers ;  but  God  who  gives  the  rule  can  make  the  ex- 
ception, and  He  has  indeed  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  His 
children  to  honour  and  venerate  fidelity  to  His  commission. 
Again  I  gratefully  thank  you."  Side  by  side  with  the 
Quaker  she  walked  to  the  door  of  the  Pump  Soom,  and 
then  resumed  her  seat  This  lady  was  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

My  mother  had  visited  Bath  in  her  childhood,  at  the 
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time  when  Lord  Chesterfield  was  staying  thare,  just  before 
the  close  of  his  life :  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  when  he  met 
her  as  a  little  girl,  and  used  frequently  to  choose  her  as 
his  companion.  The  weary  courtier  seemed  refreshed  by 
exchanging  the  hollow  intercourse  of  the  heartless  world 
for  the  freshness  of  a  child's  society.  My  mother  said 
nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  to  her  ;  it  was  exquisite 
in  tact,  in  delicacy,  and  in  polish.  ^^But,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Priestley,  '*  it  yras  Canynges'  chain,  and  not  Aladdin's 
necklace.''  I  did  not  understand  this  at  the  time;  but 
years  after,  I  read  how  Canynges,  the  celebrated  Bristol 
merchant^  had  presented  Edward  IV.  with  a  rich  and  un- 
equalled gold  chain,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all 
England ;  but  in  a  few  years,  on  being  hard  rubbed,  the 
copper  peeped  through ;  it  was  only  strongly  gilt.  The 
necklace  of  Aladdin,  on  the  contrary,  was  composed  of 
sterling  gold,  itself  seven  times  purified  in  the  furnace, 
and  receiving  its  polish  and  brilliancy  from  the  perfect 
purity  and  ductility  of  its  precious  material 

Another  anecdote  of  my  mother's  childhood.  —  Her 
grandfather  then  occupied  a  large  house  in  the  city  of 
London,  in  which  he  had  received,  on  the  days  of  their 
visits  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  three  successive  sovereigns 
— George  L,  George  II.,  and  George  III.  It  was  remark- 
able that  a  family  of  strict  Friends  should  have  received  at 
their  house  three  English  sovereigns.  On  the  visit  of 
George  III.,  my  mother  was  a  child  of  five  years  old. 
The  king  was  much  delighted  by  her  beauty,  took  her  on 
his  knee,  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  him.  My  mother 
answered,  **I  love  the  king;  but  I  should  love  him  better 
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without  his  fine  clothes."  This  greatly  amused  him. 
Lady  Egremont  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  ladies  in 
waiting,  and  she  now  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  my 
mother  at  Bath.  Amidst  all  the  r^nk  and  fashion  of  the 
people  who  then  frequented  the  Pump  Eoom,  my  mother's 
appearance  was  ever  singled  out  as  eminently  striking; 
few  entered  that  room  without  asking  who  she  was.  Her 
figure  and  deportment  were  majestic  and  yet  simple;  in 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  were  both  strength  and 
delicacy ;  her  complexion  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  form- 
ing a  charming  adornment  to  the  strength  of  her  chiselled 
features,  and  a  colouring  perfectly  suited  to  her  French 
grey  satin  pelisse  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  the  lining 
of  which,  as  well  as  her  ample  muff,  was  of  Angora  goats' 
fur. 

Lady  Egremont's  daughter  was  a  beautiful  and  delightful 
young  person,  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen.  Her  husband, 
Count  Bruhl,  was  a  man  of  much  talent  and  accomplish- 
ment; he  particularly  excelled  as  a  chess-player.  Our 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Egremont,  was  the  means  of  in- 
spiring us  all  with  a  great  love  of  chess,  excepting  myself, 
for  I  had  no  talent  for  the  game.  Yet  I  love  chess,  as 
feeling  indebted  to  it  for  proving  such  a  recreation  to  my 
dear  mother  at  that  time. 

Another  acquaintance  my  mother  formed  at  Bath  was 
that  of  Dr.  Hastings,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  His  con- 
versation was  exceedingly  agreeable  and  instructive.  He 
presented  my  mother  with  Gregorius  Leti's  **  Life  of  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,"  which  opened  a  new  vista  of  entertainment  and 
information  to  us.     Dr.  Hastings  was  zealously  attached  to 
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the  English  Church,  and  gave  my  dear  mother  many  books 
on  the  subject.  I  remember,  towards  the  close  of  Mrs. 
Priestley's  visit,  Miss  Berrington  came  to  us.  I  have 
heard  that  my  mother  was  once  walking  in  the  Pump 
Eoom  between  these  ladies,  when  Dr.  Hastings  came  up, 
and  spoke  to  her  of  a  book  explanatory  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  English  Church,  which  he  had  given  her.  My  mother 
thanked  him  for  the  book,  but  said  she  feared  he  would 
think  very  badly  of  her,  when  she  declared  how  entirely 
she  differed  from  his  view  of  the  Liturgy.  He  bowed, 
and  politely  answered,  ''Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  do 
indeed  wish  that  you  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
however,  I  will  not  make  myself  uneasy,  as  I  should  were 

you  an  Unitarian  " My  mother,  interrupting  him,  said, 

"  Dr.  Hastings,  I  have  omitted  introducing  to  you  my 
friend  Mrs.  Priestley ; "  —  "  or,"  Dr.  Hastings  then  re- 
sumed, **  what  is  so  much  worse  a  Roman  Catholic'*  My 
mother  replied:  ''This  lady  is  Miss  Berrington.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think  very  badly  of  my  condition."  Dr. 
Hastings  courteously  answered :  "  Nay,  madam,  you  are  in 
just  the  position  which  the  Church  of  England  occupies  — 
the  true  medium  l)etween  those  who  hold  too  much  and 
those  who  hold  too  little." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Priestley  left  us.  I  have 
always  been  thankful  to  have  seen  as  a  child  a  person  of 
such  unswerving  int^^ty  of  purpose,  such  inflexible  truth, 
and  such  a  deep  though  stem  sense  of  duty. 

It  is  now  sixty-four  years  since  that  visit  of  Mrs.  Priest- 
ley, and  at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  I  wish  not  only  to  ex- 
press my  deep  interest  in  reviewing  the  various  characters 
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with  which  I  have  come  in  contact,  but  to  record  my  uni- 
form observation  that  the  fruit  borne  by  each  has  always 
been  in   exact  correspondence,  not  with   the  theological 
opinions,  but  with  the  living  seeds  of  conviction  sown  in 
each  spirit.     I  remember  a  gentleman  who  is  a  great  ar- 
borist,  once  saying  to  me,  ^^Not  only  does  each  tree,  if 
living,  produce  its  own  fruit — the  deadly  Upas  its  poison, 
the  bread-fruit  tree  its  sustenance — ^but  each  tree  likewise, 
even  of  the  species  that  are  good  for  food,  produces  its 
fruit  in  more  or  less  strength,  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
according  to  the  soundness  of  every  fibre  of  the  root ;  if  a 
fibre  be  injured  or  wanting,  there  will  be  a  correspondent 
want  in  the  main  branches,  and  in  the  ramifications  and 
the  beauty  of  foliage  which  springs  from  it."    Just  so  has 
been  my  observation  with  respect  to  the  children  of  men, 
compared  in  Scripture  to  trees.     Some  of  them,  who  are 
unfounded  in  any  Divine  truth,  may  be   likened  to  the 
poisonous  tree  of  Java;  and  it  is  not  less  true  of  trees  of 
righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  which  exhibit  an 
infinite  variety,  not  only  in  the  abimdance  of  the  fruit 
brought   forth,  but  in  their  degree   of  perfection  —  the 
amoimt  and  the  character  of  the  fruitfulness  in  each  case 
bearing  an  exact  correspondence  to  the  completeness  with 
which  Christian  truth  has  been  absorbed  by  the   living 
principle  of  each.     Our  Unitarian  friend  appeared  to  pos- 
sess a  deep  and  real  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of  God,  of 
His  being  a  bountiful  Benefactor,  a  sovereign  Judge,  and 
a  Eecompenser  of  good  and  evil ;  hence  her  view  of  duty 
was  clear,  inflexible,  and  uncompromising ;  but  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  deep  fall  of  man,  of  his  alienation  from 
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God,  the  infirmity  of  his  will,  or  the  darkness  of  his  un- 
derstanding :  hence  she  walked  in  rigid  inflexibility,  with 
little  commiseration  for  human  weakness,  and  for  that 
moral  disease  of  which  she  was  herself  unconscious.  She 
knew  not  that  the  best  of  the  sons  of  men  could  stand 
only  on  the  ground  of  mercy  and  an  all-sufficient  Atone- 
ment^ and  therefore  she  expected  from  each  the  payment 
of  those  moral  debts  which  she  believed  that  she  herself 
was  bound  to  pay.  She  saw  not  His  precious  blood  as 
shed  for  her  and  for  all ;  and  thus  while  for  herself  she 
pursued  a  rule  of  large  beneficence,  she  could  not  feel  the 
deep  bond  of  sympathy  that  unites  one  poor  fallen  man  to 
another  labouring  under  the  same  disease ;  nor  could  her 
heart  yearn  over  sinners  as  loved  with  the  same  love  with 
which  she  herself  was  loved  by  the  God-Man,  the  utte- 
rance of  whose  heart  it  was,  to  lay  down  His  life  for  her. 
Taking  natural  reason  as  an  all-sufficient  guide,  she  sub- 
stituted for  faith,  free  (and  oh  !  how  interminable)  inquiry  ! 
How  lamentable  it  is,  when,  in  the  darkness  of  our  own 
minds,  we  are  content  with  the  candle  of  human  intellect 
which  throws  such  disproportionate  light  on  objects  near 
at  hand,  whilst  it  leaves  unreached  those  more  distant,  and 
thus  casts  false  lights  and  false  shadows  upon  all.  Rather, 
let  us  open  the  shutters  of  the  dark  heart,  bolted  and 
barred  though  they  be,  to  let  in  the  light  of  the  glorious 
sun,  which,  whilst  it  shows  the  near  objects  distinctly,  and 
reveals  the  whole  landscape  in  its  exact  truth  of  linea- 
ments and  colouring,  yet  pours  its  glory  of  light  upon  the 
distant  everlasting  hills. 

Miss  Berrington  was  a  widely  different  person  from  Mrs. 
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Priestly.  A  Catholic  lady,  educated  in  the  habits  of 
society,  yet  confonning  to  its  customs  and  fashions  with 
the  devout  spirit  of  one  educated  in  a  convent^  she  fre- 
quently joined  the  parties  of  her  connections  then  at  Bath; 
and  though  she  dressed  with  a  splendour  so  contrary  to 
our  habits,  she  never  gave  the  impression  of  being  other 
than  a  kindly  and  simple  person;  so  true  it  is  that  the 
heart  gives  its  colouring  to  all  the  Bxterior  life  and  habits, 
and  that  they  unmistakeably  bear  its  impress.  I  remem- 
ber one  evening,  she  was  going  to  a  ball  at  the  house  of 
her  relation.  Sir  Thomas  Fleetwood.  Dress  was  at  that 
time  a  very  lengthy  and  onerous  affair.  Ladies  wore  on 
their  heads  a  superstructure  of  curls,  white  and  brown 
powder,  &a,  which  it  took  the  hair-dresser  two  hours  at 
least  to  complete,  and  poor  Miss  Berrington  was  con- 
demned to  dress  hours  before  the  appointed  time,  wearing, 
as  ladies  did  then,  an  enormously  projecting  handkerchief 
called  a  '^  Bouffante,"  and  upon  that  a  huge  nosegay  of  ar- 
tificial flowers,  so  that  she  could  neither  take  her  dinner, 
nor  even  lift  a  cup  of  tea  to  her  mouth  before  she  went. 
While  she  was  waiting  in  durance,  she  asked  me  to  read  to 
her.  I  ran  to  fetch  one  of  my  books,  and  told  her  I 
thought  she  would  like  Dr.  Franklin's  little  story  of  the 
man  who  paid  too  dearly  for  his  whistle ! 

I  remember  two  old  friends  of  my  dear  mother's  who 
came  from  Hertfordshire,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Dims- 
dale.  Their  conversation  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  me, 
and  they  had  a  fimd  of  interesting  anecdotes  respecting 
Russian  manners  and  Catherine  the  Great,  whom  the 
Baron  visited  in  Russia  at  her  request,  to  inoculate  for  the 
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small-pox.  This  practice  had  only  just  been  introduced 
into  England  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  on  her 
return  from  Constantinople. 

Catherine  II.,  whose  philosophic  mind  was  intent  on 
every  improvement,  and  whose  noble  spirit  determined  her 
first  to  submit  to  the  risk  herself,  before  she  recommended 
it  to  her  subjects,  sent  for  Dr.  Dimsdale  from  England, 
where  alone  it  had  as  yet  been  introduced.  On  his  arrival, 
Catherine  had  an  interview  with  him,  fixing  that  he 
should  come  at  midnight,  and  inoculate  her,  unknown  to 
all  but  two  or  three  confidential  friends :  if  she  recovered, 
she  proposed  to  remimerate  him  handsomely ;  if  not,  she 
explained  all  the  arr&ngements  she  had  made  for  convey- 
ing him  safely  out  of  the  empire,  unknown  to  the  public, 
before  her  death  should  be  announced.  He  spoke  with 
deep  feeling  of  her  noble  nature ;  he  had  many  portraits 
of  her,  which  he  was  fond  of  showing,  and  of  marking  the 
dignity  of  her  countenance,  which,  as  he  was  wont  to  say, 
was  as  of  a  majestic  lion,  a  grand  and  noble  royalty,  with 
deep  traces  of  the  impress  of  an  animal  nature.  Many 
were  the  descriptions  he  gave  of  her  habits  and  manners, 
from  the  faithful  exactness  with  which  she  imitated  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  or  the  purring  and  spitting  and  hissing 
of  a  cat,  to  the  imperial  dignity  with  which,  as  an  autocrat, 
she  nded  the  mighty  Eussias  and  all  her  dependencies. 
He  spoke  of  her  wit,  and  delightful  kindness,  and  amenity 
and  charm  in  domestic  society ;  of  her  wisdom,  intellectual 
stores,  and  varied  powers,  displayed  in  riunicns  of  the 
first  literary  and  scientific  names ;  and  of  the  admirable 
tact  with  which  she  was  equally  able  to  serve  her  friends 
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or  to  baffle  their  rivalry.  When  the  Princess  Dashkoff, 
whose  masculine  and  enterprising  spirit  had  helped  in  the 
conspiracy  which  placed  Catherine  on  the  throne,  asked 
as  a  reward  to  be  made  Colonel  of  the  most  influential 
regiment  of  Horse  Qxiardsy  Catherine,  well  knowing  the 
turbtdent  spirit  she  had  to  deal  with,  adroitly  replied, 
^That  were  far  too  vulgar  a  reward  for  so  elevated  a 
genius,"  and,  instead  of  it,  made  her  President  of  the 
RojbI  Philosophical  Institution,  an  honour  which,  as 
Catherine  observed,  **  no  other  woman  had  ever  received, 
and  no  other  could  ever  deserve." 

Baron  Dimsdale  always  spoke  with  enthusiasm  when  he 
spoke  of  Catherine;  so  that  one  day  when  he  was  describ- 
ing the  magnificent  colossal  statue,  either  then  erected,  or 
in  contemplation  of  erection,  by  Catherine,  to  the  memory 
of  Peter  the  Oreat,  he  declared  that  he  hoped  Eussia  would 
insist  on  adding  one  word  to  the  inscription,  which  would 
then  read  thus,  "  Dat  dicat  dedicatque  Petro  Magno  Cath- 
erina  Maxima." 

Some  time  after  Mrs.  Priestley  left  us,  my  mother  again 
became  much  more  unweU.  She  was  \mable  to  join  the 
family ;  I  was  no  longer  allowed  to  be  her  companion,  and 
deep  sorrow  again  weighed  me  to  the  dust.  I  well  re- 
member the  closed  shutters  of  the  passages  (to  keep  out 
sound),  the  absolute  silence,  excepting  our  whispered  con- 
versations in  the  school-room,  the  dreary  length  of  unex- 
plained lessons,  my  father's  hasty  and  sudden  visits,  his 
countenance  of  care,  the  dread  and  sinking  of  heart  when 
called  to  say  lessons  which  bad  never  been  taught  me,  and 
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the  earnest  desire  I  had  to  read  his  countenance,  in  order 
to  gather  from  it  tidings  of  my  mother. 

About  this  time  an  aunt  of  my  mother's  who  mostly 
spent  part  of  each  spring  at  Bath,  arrived  with  her  husband 
and  £Bunily  at  their  house  in  the  Crescent,  and  my  dear 
mother's  illness  increasing,  it  was  arranged,  that  my  father 
should  take  her  to  consult  Dr.  Darwin,  and  then  go  on  to 
Birmingham,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  family  at  our  lodgings 
at  Bath,  under  the  surveillance  of  my  uncle  and  aimt,  Sir 
WiUiam  and  Lady  Watson.  Sad  indeed  were  my  feelings, 
when  I  found  the  house  empty,  and  my  dear  mother  gone. 
It  was  nearly  a  year  since  her  religious  instruction  had  of 
necessity  ceased,  and  not  one  word  of  heavenly  hope  or  of 
duty  had  supplied  its  place,  so  that  now  I  knew  not 
whither  to  look  for  comfort. 

In  vain  I  watqhed  day  after  day  for  tidings  of  my 
mother.  Sometimes  a  horrible  fear  came  over  me  that 
she  was  no  longer  Uving ;  and  it  was  with  Uttle  less  than 
anguish  that  I  listened  to  the  Bath  Abbey  clock,  as  it 
struck  the  well-known  hour  at  which  I  used  to  go  and  sit 
with  her,  or  heard  its  chimes  which  day  by  day  pealed 
forth  the  Easter  hymn,  the  cainllon  which  she  had  ex- 
plained to  me.  Sometimes  I  heard  the  bell  toll,  and  then 
a  sudden  fear  seized  me  lest  it  should  be  for  her  ftineral ; 
and  I  could  not  bear  to  quit  the  house,  fearing  I  might 
meet  it.  What  intense  suffering  do  some  children  go 
through  unsuspected  by  others ! 

Meanwhile,  the  winter  was  wearing  away ;  the  spring 
began  to  peep  forth,  the  flowers  to  return,  and  the  beauti- 
ful country  at  that  time  surrounding  Bath  (which  I  think 
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did  not  then  occupy  half  its  present  site)  appeared  lovely 
from  every  street-  The  view  from  the  South  Parade  was 
beautifiil;  I  think  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  view 
except  Prior  Park ;  the  whole  landscape  was  composed  of 
woods,  gardens,  and  meadows,  with  the  river  winding 
through  it. 

It  was  then  our  habit,  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
to  cross  the  Ferry  at  the  end  of  the  South  Parade,  and  to 
walk  about  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  to  a  bath 
in  a  village,  where  we  regularly  bathed. 

One  day  as  I  was  stepping  into  the  boat^  I  saw  some- 
thing move  in  the  water  :  it  was  a  poor  little  dog,  tied  in 
a  basket  half  frdl  of  stones,  and  thrown  into  the  river  to 
be  drowned.  Between  bribes  and  entreaties  I  succeeded 
in  getting  him  taken  out;  he  proved  to  be  a  miserable 
little  black  cur,  and  half  starved.  The  moment  I  cut  the 
string  which  boimd  him,  the  poor  little  animal  licked  my 
hand,  and  I  directly  felt,  "  Here  is  a  creature  that  will 
love  me,**  and  I  obtained  leave  to  take  him  home.  As  I 
found  him  in  a  basket,  I  was  reminded  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  wondered  whether  she  had  felt  so  unhappy 
at  the  want  of  somebody  to  love,  when  she  saw  the  basket 
of  bulrushes  in  the  Nile;  and  I  called  my  little  dog 
"Moses.**  Ghreat  was  the  solace  my  little  Moses  was 
to  me. 

Surely  trifles  like  this  are  instances,  though  little  in 
tibemselves,  of  the  sympathy  of  our  Lord  in  all  the  afiSic- 
tions  which  befall  the  children  of  men,  and,  taken  from  His 
hand,  are  proofs  of  that  tender  care  over  His  creatures 
which  notices  every  sparrow  that  falls  and  every  hair  that 
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drops,  and  also  feels  for  every  sorrow^  however  minnte, 
which  wrings  the  human  heart.  If  the  beneficence  of  the 
ever-blessed  God  is  known  by  His  mighty  benefactions. 
His  love  is  surely  brought  home  to  the  heart  by  the  mi- 
nuteness of  His  care.  Those  who  have  experienced  the 
very  little  circumstances  which  can  raise  the  heart  or  cheer 
the  sunken  spirit  in  an  hour  of  need,  should  surely  learn 
that  nothing  is  little  by  which  they  can  show  kindness  to 
others :  it  is  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift,  but  the  love 
from  which  it  emanates,  which  constitutes  its  living  power ; 
and  nothing  is  too  small  to  convey  the  spirit  of  love  from 
a  heart  overflowing  with  the  love  of  God  and  man. 

God  is  the  rest  of  the  heart ;  and  the  feeling  that  God 
remembers  in  love  is  the  true  and  potent  cordial  for  every 
sorrow.  The  pleasure  I  had  in  little  Moses  made  me  un- 
derstand the  warm  affection  of  the  heartless  Due  de  Lauzun 
for  the  spider  which  cheered  his  solitude  in  the  Bastille ; 
and  it  has  been  a  key  to  me,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  to  unlock  the  secret  spring  of  many  affections  and 
friendships  which  otherwise  would  have  appeared  incon- 
gruous. The  truth  is,  that  the  bestowal  of  the  heart's 
affections,  like  the  price  paid  for  merchandise,  is  regulated 
not  merely  by  the  actual  value  of  the  object,  but  by  the 
urgency  of  the  need  of  him  who  pays  the  price.  The  de- 
licate pea-flower,  that  is  trailing  unsupported  in  the  dust, 
gladly  clasps  the  stay  presented  to  it,  even  though  it  be  a 
lacerating  thorn.  Thus  the  warm  and  generous  Heloise 
was  devoted  to  the  cold  and  selfish  Abelard ;  and  we  shall 
always  find  that  both  our  own  affections  and  those  of  others 
throw  light,  not  so  much  on  the  character  of  those  who  are 
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beloved,  as  upon  the  character  and  the  needs  of  the  hearts 
of  those  who  love. 

My  aunt.  Lady  Watson,  mitigated  our  desolate  situation 
by  her  kind  visits.  She  not  unfrequently  took  us  drives 
with  her,  and  as  the  spring  advanced  they  became  more 
frequents  I  well  remember  going  to  Prior  Park  to  visit 
the  quarries,  and  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  air  of 
Claverton  and  Lansdown. 

After  a  time  which  then  appeared  very  long,  my  aunt 
one  day  came  and  told  me  that  my  dear  mother  was  slowly 
getting  better,  that  I  had  every  reason  to  be  happy  about 
her,  and  that  henceforth  we  should  spend  every  afternoon 
at  her  house.  It  would  be  hard  to  express  the  gush  of 
delight  with  which  I  heard  this  intelligence  concerning  my 
mother.  It  seemed  like  a  beam  of  light  which  enabled  me 
freely  to  enjoy  all  other  things.  Our  walks  were  now  de- 
lightful. Mademoiselle,  though  wholly  unqualified  by  her 
youth  and  want  of  discipline,  for  the  post  of  trust  in  which 
my  dear  mother's  illness  had  unexpectedly  placed  her,  was 
yet  not  devoid  of  a  taste  for  science  and  literature.  It  was 
often  truly  delightful  to  walk  in  the  coimtry  towards  Prior 
Park,  then  rich  in  botanical  treasures.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  beautiful  were  the  Crescent  fields — for  as  yet  they  had 
not  been  changed  into  a  park, — the  thick  dewy  herbage 
and  varied  flowers,  the  crescents  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  distance,  and  the  long  line  of  company  walking  in 
each,  rich  in  varied  colouring  and  movement. 

Frequently  we  walked  in  the  Parades,  and  the  Pump 
Boom ;  and  now  began  a  new  habit  which  had  great  influ- 
ence on  my  after  life.     I  was  feeling  the  himger  of  occu- 
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pation  both  for  head  and  heart,  the  proper  supply  of  which 
would  have  been  domestic  affection  carried  out  into  duty 
and  good  habits ;  but  my  spirit,  my  hearty  my  intellect  — 
dark,  empty,  and  untrained — were  thrown  back  upon  them- 
selves. We  soon  became  familiar  with  the  countenances 
of  very  many  whose  names  we  never  knew.  I  used  to 
observe  the  different  expressions  that  came  over  them,  in 
the  varying  circumstances  under  which  we  met ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  these  childish  observations  afterwards 
brought  home  to  me  the  thought  that  the  opinions  men 
form  of  each  other  are  generally  more  than  half  the  reflec- 
tion of  their  own  hearts,  so  that  a  sagacious  observer  may, 
in  hearing  others  spoken  of,  often  form  a  more  correct 
judgment  of  the  character  of  the  person  who  is  speaking, 
and  have  a  much  clearer  light  thrown  on  it  than  on  that 
of  the  absent  spoken  of. 

Our  afternoons  and  evenings  were  always  spent  at  Sir 
William  Watson's.  And  now  I  shall  say  something  of  a 
family  and  of  relations  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  so 
much  kindness,  and  whose  intimacy  was  so  influential  on 
our  characters. 

My  aunt  Watson  waa  sister  to  my  uncle  David  Barclay. 
Like  my  mother,  she  possessed  all  the  Barclay  energy, 
activity,  generosity,  and  benevolence,  rare  beauty  and 
much  wit,  so  that  she  was  universally  admired ;  like  her, 
she  was  the  sun  of  her  circle ;  but  she  greatly  differed  from 
my  mother  in  one  respect  —  my  aunt  had  not  her  quiet 
strength  and  repose  added  to  energy.  My  aunt  Watson  had 
been  three  times  married ;  first  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gumey, 
by  whom  she  had  too  daughters,  Christiana  and  Priscilla, 
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who  vrere  botii  most  pleasing  and  much  admired.  My 
couain  Priscilla,  who  was  very  beautiful,  was  at  that  time 
absent  from  home.  My  aunt's  second  husband  was  Mr. 
Freame.  By  him  she  had  one  son,  Joseph,  at  that  time 
a  youih  of  eighteen,  and  heir  to  a  considerable  fortune ; 
he  was  always  of  a  very  feeble  constitution,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  though  extremely  amiable  and  gentle- 
manly.  His  mother  showed  great  discrimination  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  educated  him,  attempting  to  teach 
him  only  those  things  which  he  could  readily  learn,  and 
with  which  he  could  quietly  and  innocently  amuse  himself; 
and  hence,  in  after  life,  he  never  produced  a  jarring  or 
incongruous  effect  by  conversing  ill  on  subjects  beyond  his 
power,  but  he  rather  seemed  like  a  person  in  whom  a 
state  of  amiable  childhood  had  been  prolonged.  Sir  William 
Watson,  my  aunt's  last  husband,  was  son  to  Sir  William 
Watson,  physician  to  George  III. :  he  was  a  man  of  large 
fortune,  distinguished  for  his  scientific  knowledge,  and  for 
his  great  wit  and  conversational  powers.  Their  house  was 
considered  above  all  others  in  attraction,  for  as  yet  Earlham 
was  not  known.  It  was  the  rendezvous  equally  of  persons 
of  benevolence,  talent,  wit,  and  &shion.  All  sought  to  gain 
admittance  into  a  circle  which  presented  a  rare  combination 
of  worldliness  on  a  substratum  of  real  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence. Was  not  the  boimdless  benevolence  of  my  aimt 
Lady  Watson  which  blessed  so  many,  an  inheritance  she 
possessed  from  her  unworldly  ancestors  the  Barclays  of  Urie, 
like  the  green  and  beautiful  leaves  still  put  forth  by  a 
noble  tree  when  its  vitality  seems  gone  ? 

My  aunt  had  very  bad  health:  she  always  spent  the 
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monung  in  her  room.  Towards  evening  she  became  ani- 
mated, was  the  soul  of  her  company,  and  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  alL  She  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  driv- 
ing out  in  the  evening.  Our  cortSge  generally  consisted  of 
the  family  coach,  and  two  little  Yarmouth  carts  each 
drawn  by  a  pony.  The  coach  contained  ourselves,  and 
some  one  of  my  aunt's  family,  and  sundry  gifts  for  the 
poor.  One  of  the  Yarmouth  carts  was  devoted  to  the  use 
of  my  uncle  Watson ;  it  carried  his  mineralogical  ham- 
mers, his  botanical  boxes  and  microscopes,  &c.  We  often 
excited  no  small  wonder  as  we  passed ;  my  uncle  getting 
out  to  botanise,  while  my  a\mt  entered  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  or  recurred  to  him  for  advice,  while  we  with  Made- 
moiselle were  amusing  ourselves  in  wandering  about,  and 
joining  by  turns  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

I  wiU  give  an  instance  of  my  aunt's  extraordinary  bene- 
volence. One  evening  in  London — at  a  play  or  concert^ 
I  forget  which — my  imcle  and  aunt,  through  some  trivial 
circumstance,  entered  into  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
and  lady  with  whom  they  were  imacquainted.  The  gentle- 
man seemed  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  great  invalid.  Wlien 
the  entertainment  was  over,  it  rained  violently,  and  there 
was  no  coach  to  be  had,  at  which  the  lady  seemed  sorely 
distressed,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her  husband,  and 
his  nervous  agitation.  Lady  Watson  offered  to  set  them 
down ;  but  finding  they  lodged  at  a  remote  distance,  and 
that  the  hour  was  late,  she  invited  them  to  return  home 
with  her  and  sleep  at  her  house.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, my  aunt  found  that  this  poor  gentleman  was  not  only 
very  ill,  but  in  great  trouble  of  mind,  and  in  perplexed 
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circninslances.  She  immediately  asked  them  to  remain 
with  her  a  little  while,  to  see  if  means  could  not  be  found 
of  helping  them.  She  placed  the  gentleman  under  Sir 
William  Watson's  medical  care,  and  employed  proper  legal 
advisers  for  the  establishment  of  his  affairs.  In  short,  after 
a  residence  of  a  whole  year  at  her  house,  the  gentleman 
went  forth  an  altered  man :  he  afterwards  became  a  deeply 
religious  character,  and  did  I  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  his 
name,  it  would  be  found  one  highly  honoured  in  connection 
with  many  enlightened  plans  of  benevolence.  Another 
time,  my  aunt^  who  had  formed  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  British  shells  then  extant,  and  in  stormy  weather 
often  visited  the  sea^shore  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  it, 
was  out  one  day,  when  she  saw  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  a 
human  figure  on  a  ledge  of  rock  surrounded  with  water. 
Not  only  was  the  tide  rapidly  advancing,  but  there  was  a 
tempest,  and  the  crested  waves  were  rushing  in  furiously. 
It  soon  appeared  as  though  it  were  impossible  for  the  man 
to  extricate  himself,  or  to  leave  his  insular  position.  My 
aunt  tried  to  get  a  boat  to  go  to  him,  but  the  boatmen 
were  imwilling  to  encounter  the  storm  :  seeing  not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost,  she  offered  a  high  reward  to  any 
who  would  ventiure :  at  last  a  boat  set  out ;  Lady  Watson 
watched  its  fate  with  breathless  eagerness ;  it  reached  the 
man  just  as  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  brought  him 
safely  back;  but  how  great  was  her  astonishment  when 
she  found  she  had  rescued  her  own  husband.  Sir  William 
Watson  1 

Another  member  of  my  aunt's  family,  I  must  not  forget; 
this  was  Mr.  Leathes,  a  young  clergyman,  and  Fellow  of 
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Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  Mr.  Freame's  tutor ; 
not  that  he  taught  him  anything,  but  he  walked  and  rode 
with  him,  and  was  his  daily  and  most  valuable  companion. 
We  were  now  left,  as  I  have  said,  under  the  charge  of  my 
aunt  Watson.  Her  desire  to  make  us  happy,  and  her  kind- 
ness could  not  be  exceeded.  Nevertheless,  the  influence 
we  were  now  under  was  as  different  from  the  strict,  yet  wise 
and  sustaining  rule,  in  which  we  had  been  trained  by  my 
mother,  as  from  the  caprice  and  occasional  tyranny  of  our 
young,  and  no  doubt  tried  governesses.  Our  natural  in- 
clinations were  now  permitted  suddenly  to  expand  at  full 
liberty,  and  I  felt  like  the  genius  in  the  **  Arabian  Nights,^ 
when  suddenly  emancipated  from  the  box  in  which  he  had 
been  confined  under  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Nevertheless, 
the  atmosphere  now  around  us,  though  so  full  of  enjoyment, 
was  yet  not  without  its  drawbacks.  My  mother  had  always 
avoided  everything  which  she  believed  might  give  her  child- 
ren a  taste  for  luxury;  and  the  exhibition  of  wealth  or 
position  in  society  she  trampled  under  foot,  and  her  very 
countenance  often  reminded  me  of  the  lines  in  ^^Gon- 
debert," 

"  Great  above  pride,  her  looks  like  empire  shone!" 

My  aunt  Watson,  on  the  contrary,  kind,  benevolent,  and 
active,  enjoyed  all  these  things — partly,  perhaps,  from 
cheerful  spirits,  partly  in  amusement  at  the  follies  of  others. 
She  often  said,  ^^  We  live  amongst  fools ;  we  have  to  make 
use  of  them,  to  act  upon  them  for  their  good  and  our  own; 
and  if  they  are  only  to  be  caught  with  gold,  why  we 
must  gild  our  nets,  if  we  mean  to  catch  them.**    For  every- 
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thing;  or  for  every  custom  in  my  mother's  house,  she  always 
gave  to  her  children's  "  Why  ?  "  a  "  Because,"  emanating 
from  a  clear  principle;  in  the  case  of  my  aunt,  a  '^Because  " 
always  merged  in  some  effect  to  be  produced.  In  the  one 
case,  we  heard  of  motives  springing  from  some  lofty  moral 
sentiment;  in  the  other,  of  consequences  terminating  in 
som#  outward  effect;  the  one  elevated,  the  other  amused. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  felt  the  gradually  deteriorat- 
ing effect  of  the  descent  of  the  mental  eye  from  seeking, 
however  imperfectly,  the  sun  in  the  heaven  above, 
to  fix  itself  on  the  glittering  gewgaws  of  the  earth  be- 
neath. Such  was  the  influence  under  which  I  now  found 
myself. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  we  left  Bath,  and  accompanied 
our  aunt  to  Dawlish,  where  she  had  just  built,  on  a  model 
of  her  own,  a  very  pretty  little  villa  called  Seagrove  Lodge. 
We  had  our  abode  in  a  small  lodging  a  few  himdred  yards 
off.  Dawlish  was  not  then  what  it  is  now.  It  was  no 
watering-place,  but  a  small  rural  village,  pastoral  indeed, 
but  without  other  pretension  either  to  beauty  or  to  pictur- 
esque effect.  It  consisted  of  a  straggling  line  of  small 
houses,  mostly  thatched,  and  many  whitewashed  cottages 
interspersed  with  Uttle  gardens,  extending  irregularly  from 
the  sides  of  a  shallow  brook,  that  wound  through  a  plashy 
green  full  of  rushes  and  the  yellow-homed  poppy,  till, 
crossing  through  sands,  it  reached  the  sea.  This  little 
stream  was  crossed  by  a  crazy  wooden  foot-bridge,  where 
the  children  of  the  village  often  delighted  to  angle,  while 
we  were  occupied,  in  the  marshy  sward  beneath,  in  gather- 
ing the  water-cresses  growing  in  the  brook  in  great  abund- 
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anoe,  and  daily  laying  up  for  ourselves  rebukes  for  wet  shoes 
and  dirtied  frocks. 

The  mornings  at  Dawlish  we  generally  spent  at  our 
lessons,  or  in  amusing  ourselves  out  of  doors.  At  about 
dinner-time  we  went  to  Seagrove,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  my  uncle  and  aunt's  family.  And  here  let  me 
make  an  observation  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  is#ery 
striking  to  me.  I  enjoyed  at  Dawlish  a  complete  Uberty. 
which  I  never  had  known  under  my  dear  mother's  rule. 
I  had  amusement  without  end,  for  everything  which  sur- 
rounded me  was  new;  yet  not  one  of  the  things  I  did,  nor 
one  of  the  things  I  saw,  has  left  any  distinct  record  upon 
my  mind.  My  intellectual  powers  were  not  called  forth  ; 
hence,  though  I  saw  great  variety  of  things  new  to  me, 
they  rather  passed  before  me  like  the  dreamy  and  baseless 
visions  of  a  phantasmagoria,  than  were  held  and  grappled 
with  as  substantial  realities,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  to 
be  acquired  and  treasured  up  for  use.  The  amusements 
in  which  we  now  wasted  hour  after  hour  were  not  like  those 
we  had  at  home, — healthful  exercises  either  of  the  bodily 
or  mental  powers.  They  now  present  to  my  recollection  a 
mere  chaos,  without  any  chain  of  association  linking  them 
to  the  mind  or  memory ;  whilst  many  of  the  least  incidents 
of  a  walk,  a  flower,  or  a  casual  conversation  with  my  dear 
mother  or  with  my  father,  have  fixed  information  in  my 
mind  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

On  reviewing  the  occasional  periods  of  my  life  which 
were  unoccupied  by  any  definite  or  earnest  intellectual 
pursuit,  I  have  been  reminded  of  a  remarkable  account 
of  two   children   found   in   Champaigne,   who  appeared 
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about  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  one  of  whom  was 
reclaimed  and  educated*.  We  are  told,  that  it  was  only 
after  he  acquired  the  use  of  language  that  he  was  able  to 
retain  ideas  in  his  memory,  and  that  the  whole  of  his 
savage  life  presented  a  blank  he  was  unable  to  fill  up, 
though  he  retained  with  perfect  distinctness  every  idea 
afterwards  received,  and  stored  up  in  words.  Now  I  have 
oft^en  thought,  that  as  language  imparts  fixity  to  ideas,  by 
clothing  them  in  words,  so  the  habits  of  discrimination, 
of  attention,  of  intelligent  arrangement,  or  vivid  emotion, 
in  like  manner  stereotype  the  light  of  knowledge  or  the 
glow  of  feeling,  and  thus  furnish  memory  with  her  most 
valuable  treasures. 

In  the  vacant  state,  both  of  mind  and  heart,  in  which 
I  was  at  Dawlish,  the  full  liberty  I  had  was  almost  a 
bewildering  maze,  and  the  various  new  objects  around  me 
presented  a  sort  of  dazzling  mist,  through  which  I  at  first 
discerned  no  object  distinctly :  meanwhile,  the  absence  of 
my  mother,  though  mitigated  by  my  aunt's  assurance  of 
her  welfare,  yet  lay  like  a  weight  on  my  heart,  and  in  the 
midst  of  superficial  amusement,  I  had  the  sad  feeling  of 
real  isolation,  loneliness,  and  want  of  interest.  Gradually, 
however,  the  simny  mist  which  surrounded  me,  became 
more  transparent,  and  objects  emerged  more  distinctly  to 
view.  The  brightness,  salient  wit,  and  benevolent  energy 
of  my  aunt  interested  my  imagination,  and  long  unused  to 
any  expression  of  kindness,  I  deeply  welcomed  that  of  my 
cousin  Christiana  Gumey,  and  there  was  a  gentleness,  a 
sentiment,  and  sweetness  in  it,  I  cannot  say  how  grateful, 
to  a  heart  sad  and  in  sorrow,  as  mine  really  was.     Though 
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I  never  spoke  of  that  sorrow,  the  healing  influence  of  her 
manner  was  deeply  felt  by  me.  But  I  had  not  a  discerning 
spirit ;  I  saw  not  that  my  heart  sought  but  its  own  satis- 
faction in  those  it  loved.  I  had  besides  no  experience  to 
discriminate  the  attractive  from  the  substantial  good,  and  I 
gave  myself  up  to  an  excessive  love  and  admiration  of  my 
cousin,  which  I  have  since  thought  bordered  upon  idolatry. 
Though  others  might  look  on  only  with  approval,  yet  this 
my  childish  fancy  made  me  experience,  even  then,  how 
"evil  and  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  forsake  the  Lord"  for 
idols,  though  of  gold ;  and  how  little  any  heart  can  prosper 
that  worships — that  is,  that  consecrates  itself  to  —  any 
object  besides  Him.  The  experience  of  my  own  long  life, 
and  of  that  of  all  those  whom  I  have  intimately  known, 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  abundantly  shown  me  that  there 
can  be  no  seeking  of  God,  however  ignorant,  however 
dark,  that  is  pursued  with  integrity,  which  does  not 
eflfectually  lead  upward  from  grace  to  grace,  from  grace  to 
glory;  for,  of  a  truth,  "  God  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  of  those 
who  diligently  seek  Him." 

It  may  perhaps  appear  needless  to  dwell  upon  this 
childish  admiration  for  my  cousin  Christiana ;  but  so  it 
was,  that  while  I  seemed  to  go  on  well  in  my  own  sight, 
and  in  that  of  others  at  Dawlish,  I  was,  unknowingly  to 
myself,  and  very  much  through  the  uuwatchfulness  this 
occasioned,  entering  upon  a  state  which,  in  combination 
with  succeeding  circumstances,  proved  the  darkest  in  my 
life,  which  laid  up  for  me  years  of  miseiy  and  wandering 
from  the  right  road,  and  from  which  the  long-suffering, 
forbearance,   and  unmerited  mercy  of  God,  acting  both 
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upon  my  own  sonl  and  upon  a  remarkable  tissue  of  provi- 
dential events,  could  alone  have  delivered  me. 

My  cousin  Christiana  Oumey's  character  stands  dis- 
tinguished in  my  memory  from  all  I  have  ever  known  ;  not 
so  much  by  force  of  material,  or  vividness  of  power,  as 
by  the  excellent  adaptation  of  all  her  powers — both  of 
feeling,  intelligence,  and  taste  —  to  each  other,  and  their 
exquisite  temper  and  combination.  Their  influence  on 
others  was  not  so  striking  as  attaching,  tenacious,  and 
pervading.  It  was  not  the  brightness  of  the  sparkling 
brook,  or  the  wide  expanse  of  light  on  the  still  lake,  but 
the  penetrating  dew,  or  the  deep  course  of  the  silent  river.: 

She  had  a  fine  organisation  of  form,  colour,  and  pro- 
portion ;  and  possessed  those  intellectual  endowments  which 
lead  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  which,  joined 
to  her  excellent  sense,  distinguished  her  conversation,  not, 
indeed,  for  sparkling  genius,  but  for  finished  taste,  and 
rendered  her  manners  exquisitely  captivating.  She  had 
not,  perhapcr,  so  many  heart  friendships  as  chosen  com- 
panionships, and  in  the  choice  of  these  she  was  fastidious 
and  full  of  nice  appreciation.  She  seemed  to  possess  an 
intuitive  feeb'ng  both  of  character  and  position,  which 
bestowed  on  her  manners  that  exact  proportion  which  the 
Due  de  St.  Simon  so  highly  lauds  in  F^n^lon ;  and  I  will 
add  that  her  early  association  with  Friends  imparted  to 
her  a  degree  of  coUectedness  and  self-possession  which  be- 
stowed a  certain  passive  dignity  on  manners  which,  without 
it,  might  have  stopped  short  at  being  sweet  and  engaging. 

Both  my  cousin,  and  I  who  looked  upon  her,  fell  at  this 
time  into  the  same  delusion  ;  —  we  had  no  distinct  know- 
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ledge  of  what  constituted  the  real  good  of  ourselves  or 
others,  and  confounded  the  mere  desire  of  pleasing  them 
with  the  promotion  of  their  true  happiness.  She  was  then 
twenty-six :  and  I  must  here  state,  in  anticipation,  that  her 
life  was  prolonged  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  Much 
discipline  did  she  undergo  from  the  love  of  her  Heavenly 
Father ;  much  preparation  of  soil  from  the  hands  of  the 
Good  Husbandman,  and  increasingly  rich  from  year  to 
year  was  the  golden  harvest.  She  was  blessing  and  blest, 
after  having  outlived  all  her  near  relations,  whose  support 
and  solace  she  proved.  She  was  as  a  mother  to  the  bereft 
and  the  orphan,  and  when  she  died,  she  not  only  departed 
universally  respected  by  the  city  in  which  she  lived,  and 
honoured  by  the  large  circle  to  which  she  belonged,  but 
many  were  the  orphans  to  whom  her  bounty  and  sympathy 
had  given  far  more  than  an  ordinary  home,  who  assembled 
round  her  cofBn  and  gave  thanks  for  her  redeemed  spirit, 
whilst  they  mourned  her  with  the  mourning  of  the  heart. 
Such  was  my  cousin  Christiana  Gurney. 

I  can  hardly  describe  how  different  was  the  tone  of 
language  at  my  home  and  at  my  aunt  Watson's.  My 
mother's  praise  was,  "It  is  noble,"  "It  does  not  seem, 
but  is ; "  —  my  father's,  "  It  is  useful ; "  —  my  venerable 
friend  Lizzie  Foster's,  "It  is  suitable;" — my  grand- 
other's,  "It  is  wise."  On  the  other  hand,  my  aunt 
Watson's  word  of  praise  was,  "It  is  brilliant;"  —  my 
cousin  Christiana's,  "It  is  captivating,  engaging,  re- 
fined." All  the  expressions  of  praise  at  home  were  based 
on  a  substance;  all  those  at  my  aunt's  on  fashion. 
The  one  had  respect  to  integrity  of  material ;  the  other 
mainly   to    its    skill    in    manufacture.     The    conversa- 
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tion  at  Barr  and  Dudson  was  constantly  on  subjects  of 
intellect,  or  subjects  of  utility ;  on  the  discrimination  of 
right  and  wrong :  it  was  always  based  on  principle  of  some 
sort ;  but  at  my  aunt  Watson's,  it  often,  indeed,  involved 
objects  of  benevolence,  but  turned  chiefly  on  manners  or 
sentiment,  on  novels,  on  admirers,  and  distresses  arising 
from  those  entanglements  of  sentiment  or  etiquette  which 
Harriette  Byron  and  Evelina  so  delighted  in.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  new  world.  I  felt  like  the  coimtryman  who,  after 
viewing  the  solid  orbs,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
was  in  the  last  astonishment  at  beholding  a  philosopher 
like  Sir  Isaac  Newton  amusing  himself,  as  he  thought,  with 
blowing  empty  soap-bubbles  which,  whilst  they  reflected 
brilliant  light,  had  yet  no  substance. 

My  dear  mother's  instructions  had  deeply  impressed  me 
with  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  of  accountability  to  Him, 
as  also  <5f  His  omnipresence  and  His  love.  This  I  truly 
and  deeply  felt.  She  had  also  taught  me,  that  the  true 
object  of  life  was  to  aim  at  being  perfect,  even  as,  or 
because.  He  is  perfect ;  but  there  her  instructions  left  me. 
My  dearest  mother,  excellent  and  high-minded  as  she  was, 
had  not  lived  with  those  who  had  the  slightest  tincture  of 
what  we  now  term  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  She  be- 
lieved that  the  field  of  free  inquiry  was  open  to  all ;  and 
that  so  long  as  people  were  sincere,  they  were  acceptable 
to  God.  She  had  never  been  thrown  in  common  life  ;  she 
seemed  to  live  in  a  charmed  atmosphere,  where  every  one 
paid  her  glad  homage  as  to  a  superior  being;  and,  in 
truth,  she  had  never  experienced  anything  of  the  rubs  and 
collisions,  the  tug  of  war,  in  the  battle-field  of  life. 

B  2 
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Now  this  being  the  case^  as  images  of  that  which  was 
great  and  noble  in  thought,  in  action,  and  in  principle  were 
indigenous  in  her,  so  she  believed  they  were  necessarily 
indigenous  in  others ;  and  she  did  not  know  by  experience 
the  wide  difference  between  feeding  the  heart  and  mind 
with  generous  thoughts  and  impulses,  and  bringing  them 
to  bear  amidst  temptation  and  the  collision  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. But  how  the  fallen  creature  man  needs  the 
interior  light  of  Grod  to  strengthen  his  soul,  and  the  pro- 
mises of  God  to  inspire  his  hope,  in  every  step  of  his 
pUgrimage  I 

And  how  important  is  the  teaching  of  all  the  great 
points  of  spiritual  truth.  Many  of  the  greatest  practical 
mistakes  arise  from  working  a  question  without  the  whole 
of  the  data ;  and  I  may  truly  say  that,  in  my  own  case, 
endless  perplexities  of  mind  and  conscience,  when  I  really 
wished  to  do  well,  were  certainly  riveted  upon  me,  if  not 
originated,  by  the  drawing-out  of  particular  truths  without 
the  antagonistic  principles  by  which  our  Lord  limits  and 
regulates  them.  I  was  like  a  man  perpetually  raising  his 
principal  rafter,  as  perpetually  to  let  it  fall,  and  that  be- 
cause he  is  ignorant  that  it  cannot  stand  unless  met  by  the 
antagonistic  rafter  from  the  opposite  side.  The  strength 
of  religious  truth,  like  that  of  the  arch,  depends  on  the 
locking  of  the  central  keystone,  in  which  both  the  opposite 
sections  meet.  This,  I  think,  is  very  important  to  dwell 
upon ;  for  nothing,  surely,  so  perplexed  my  youthful  con- 
science, and  so  entangled  many  of  the  early  years  of  my 
life,  as  the  fallacies  into  which  I  was  led,  by  the  exclusive 
building  on  some  one  isolated  principle,  and  by  the  prac- 
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tical  error  hence  resulting,  wbich,  in  its  turn,  induced 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  itself. 

The  years  of  doubt,  of  misery,  of  darkness,  which  I 
underwent,  through  the  new  influences  I  received  about 
this  time,  acting  upon  one  so  imperfectly  established  in  the 
truth,  make  me  earnestly  wish  to  warn  other  young  per- 
sons not  to  discard  that  which  they  have  long  known  to  be 
true,  even  if  the  practical  result  seem  to  lead  to  error ;  but 
to  make  sure  that  they  possess  the  whole  of  that  Catholic 
truth  which  as  it  is  universal,  so  Hkewise  it  is,  indispens- 
able. I  will  enter  into  particulars.  I  believed  that  Grod  was 
infinitely  good.  I  thought  that  the  more  I  pleased  others, 
the  more  I  resembled  Him  who  is  love,  and  fulfilled 
His  wilL  I  thought  that  all  depended  on  lovingness  and 
kindness ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  cherish  these,  I  very 
much  slackened  in  seeking  after  truth.  My  dear  mother 
had  always  especially  insisted  upon  truth  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  I  now  began  to  doubt  if  there  were  any  such  thing. 
I  felt  it  the  part  of  love  never  to  thwart  those  I  was 
with,  and  considered  that  chiming  in  with  them,  both  in 
acting  and  speaking,  was  a  necessary  part  of  giving  them 
pleasure. 

Thus  Truth  appeared  to  me  as  a  harsh,  inflexible  tyrant, 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  cast  overboard  in  order  to  pre- 
serve Love ;  for  I  constantly  repeated  to  myself,  that  he 
who  loves  Grod  above  all,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself, 
fulfils  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

I  was  by  nature  timid ;  I  had  from  my  cradle  miserable 
health ;  I  was  full  of  sensitiveness,  and  very  nervous ;  and 
no  doubt  the  great  difficulty  and  dislike  I  had  in  contend- 
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ing  with  others,  proved  an  underlying  temptation  to  avoid 
contention  with  them^  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  principle ; 
nevertheless,  my  dear  mother's  great  and  noble  character 
produced  a  deep  effect  both  upon  my  heart  and  imagina- 
tion. I  honoured  the  greatness  I  myself  had  not,  and  I 
gloried  in  her  noble  truth  whilst  I  often  quailed  before  the 
force  of  her  character.  I  always  shrank  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  mean  and  imlovely  picture  of  my  own  heart ; 
and  though  I  never  much  cared  for  the  opinion  of  others, 
in  foolish  pride  esteeming  myself  too  highly  and  them  too 
little,  I  did  value  my  own  good  opinion,  worthless  and 
ignorant  as  I  was,  and  deceitful  was  the  heart  which  gave 
judgment  in  its  own  cause.  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it?" 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  !  for  ever  and  ever !  Blessed  is 
Thy  promise,  that  Thou  wilt  search  out  Jerusalem  with 
candles !  Blessi^d  art  Thou  I  that  coming  to  Thy  light  we 
shall  see  light. 

Such  was  the  deep  and  underlying  state  of  my  spirit, 
during  part  of  my  time  at  Dawlish.  I  do  not  recollect 
having  ever  done  anything  intentionally  to  give  pain  to 
others,  and  it  was  ever  a  very  sensible  pain  to  myself  to  see 
them  suffer ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  constantly  used  to 
defend  myself  or  others  with  a  shield,  instead  of  taking  the 
spear.  It  is  the  grace  of  Grod  alone  which  has  taught  me, 
that  being  all  members  one  of  another,  we  owe  that  truth 
to  one  another  which  I  in  my  ignorance  considered  as  a 
possession  in  my  own  option  to  give  or  to  withhold. 

Another  evil  present  with  me  at  this  time  was,  that 
believing  man  bom  with  a  perfect  nature,  I  thought  it  was 
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from  voluntary  choice^  when  any  departed  from  the  highest 
moral  standard :  it  was  absolute  excellence  therefore  that 
I  expected,  and  I  always  judged  of  any  aberration  without 
mercy  or  allowance,  believing  that  persons  must  have  de- 
parted from  their  nature  to  fall  into  it.  Very  different  was 
my  measure  as  respected  myself. 

I  must  again  observe  the  deep  misery  and  perplexity 
which  I  passed  through,  and  in  which  I  was  entangled  for 
many  years,  simply  from  ignorance  of  the  main  dogmas  of 
Catholic  truth ;  yet  never  can  I  cease  to  be  most  thankful 
to  my  mother,  who  did  deeply  impress  my  mind  with  some 
of  those  truths  which  lie  at  its  foimtain  head.  The  Holi- 
ness of  God,  that  He  is  truth,  that  He  is  love,  that  He  is 
omnipotent^  that  His  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men,  that 
He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  Him — these 
things  she  deeply  engraved  upon  my  mind ;  and  though, 
in  my  total  ignorance,  other  scriptural  declarations  and 
other- experiences  seemed  for  a  time  sorely  to  battle  against 
them,  and  against  each  other,  yet  were  their  traces  in- 
effaceable ;  they  were  beacons,  though  storms  of  evil  pas- 
sions and  surges  of  adverse  circumstances  raged  around 
them. 

How  then  can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  to  Thee,  0 
Lord !  who  didst  lead  me  as  by  a  desert,  **  to  humble  me, 
to  prove  me,  and  to  show  me  what  was  in  my  heart,"  and 
Who  didst  at  last  teach  me  to  look  to  Thee  as  my  Saviour 
and  Deliverer !  that  Saviour  besides  which  there  is  none 
other !  Thus  have  I,  through  the  pilgrimage  of  my  life, 
been  led,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  partly  by  the  dark 
cloud,  partly  by  the  pillar  of  fire.     Such  were  the  compli- 

H  4 
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cated  motivee  which  formed  the  many-stranded  cord  which 
drew  me  from  my  former  simple  standard  of  seeking  what 
is  right,  to  substitute  another  which,  if  it  did  not  at  once 
subvert  the  first,  yet  stood  beside  it  like  unto  it,  confound- 
ing my  moral  sense  between  that  which  was  the  will  of 
Qtod  and  that  which  would  please  men;  between  that 
which  was  good  and  that  which  was  agreeable ;  between 
the  sterling  substance  and  the  elegance  of  its  form. 

There  was  another  cause  for  the  deterioration  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  A  mingled  chaos  of  literature  aboimded 
at  Seagrove,  from  valuable  scientific  works  and  the  best 
classical  authors,  to  large  collections  of  French  memoirs, 
plays,  and  novels.  All  those  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and 
various  others  of  the  same  class,  desecrated  the  library 
shelves:  they  were  open  to  all,  they  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  all.  I  did  not,  that  I  remember,  read  many  of 
these  books,  though  their  evil  influence  I  can  never  forget ; 
and  I  think  with  horror  of  this  pestilential  literature,  and 
of  its  deleterious  effect  both  on  myself  and  on  those  under 
whose  care  I  was  placed.  And  oh  I  how  principles  of  evil 
(like  those  of  good)  may  fall  heedlessly  into  the  mind  at 
the  time,  but  perhaps  years  after  bring  forth  their  baleful 
harvest.  I  would  not  have  it  imagined  that  Sir  William 
Watson's  library  was  by  any  means  more  exceptionable 
than  other  large  libraries  at  that  time ;  but  I  believe  that 
at  that  period  libraries  in  private  houses  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  generally  are  now.  The  great  in- 
crease of  literary  taste  amongst  women  has  wrought  a  won- 
derful change,  not  only  in  collections  of  books,  but  in  their 
composition*     Books  were  then  written  only  for  men ;  now 
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they  are  written  so  that  women  can  participate  in  them ; 
and  no  man  would  think  of  forming  a  library  in  his  house, 
without  a  thought  that  its  volumes  must  be  the  companions 
of  his  wife  and  daughters  in  many  a  lonely  hour,  when  their 
influence  must  sink  into  the  heart,  and  tend  to  modify  the 
taste  and  character.  Thus,  in  literature,  as  in  other  things, 
and  especially  in  domestic  life,  has  the  mercy  of  God  be- 
stowed on  woman  the  especial  and  distinguishing  blessing 
of  upholding  the  moral  and  religious  influence,  that  spirit 
of  truth  and  love  by  which  man  can  alone  be  redeemed 
from  the  fall  she  brought  upon  him. 

How  great  an  obligation  do  we  owe  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  raising  the  tone  of  light  literature,  and  infusing  into 
it,  not  only  much  instruction  and  information,  but  noble 
and  elevated  sentiment^s,  and  a  tone  of  feeling  honourable, 
manly,  highly  moral,  and  to  a  certain  degree  Christian! 
None  but  those  aged  as  myself,  and  who  recollect  the  past 
condition  of  things,  can  appreciate  the  full  debt  we  owe 
him. 

Such  then  was  my  life  at  Dawlish;  wasted,  except  so 
fiEur  as  health  was  concerned,  in  wandering  about  by  the 
sea,  the  streams,  the  woods,  and  the  breezy  common,  with- 
out once  tasting  of  the  stores  of  knowledge  with  which  all 
these  things  overflowed.  Liberty  and  amusement  abounded 
more  and  more ;  but  as  amusement  and  liberty  increased, 
unhappiness  and  the  weight  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease 
increased  likewise.  I  had  felt  sorely  miserable  at  Bath 
during  my  mother's  illness,  but  it  was  unhappiness  without 
the  sting  of  conscience ;  but  now  I  seemed  to  have  neither 
conscience  nor  standard  of  right  left.     How  often  I  felt  a 
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dull  and  heavy  conviction^  which  lay  as  a  weight  upon  my 
hearty  that  I  was  forgetting  Ood;  that  I  was  not  even 
seeking  to  do  right ;  and  how  did  it  come  like  a  dagger, 
the  feeling  of  the  deep  pain  my  mother  would  have  felt, 
could  she  have  looked  into  my  heart,  and  seen  how  it  went 
on.  Yet  I  did  not  know  what  was  right,  whom  to  take  as 
my  guide,  or  whither  to  turn  for  help.  I  felt  as  enveloped 
in  a  dark  fog;  truly,  I  thought  ^^no  man  cared  for  my 
soul,"  and  I  did  not  even  care  for  it  myself.  In  that  hour 
of  darkness  and  distress,  when  my  earthly  parents  were 
far  away,  my  Heavenly  Father's  eyes  beheld  me  in  deep 
compassion,  and  He  held  forth  His  hand  to  rescue;  but 
not  till  I  had  learnt  by  experience  how  different  a  thing  is 
the  bitterest  sorrow  with  Him,  from  that  which  stings  the 
heart  in  the  midst  of  brightness  and  enjoyment  mithout 
Him ;  —  and  thus  it  fell  out. 

One  most  dismal  Sunday,  in  which  we  were  cooped  up 
in  our  poor  lodgings,  the  weather  not  permitting  our  usual 
resort  to  Seagrove,  as  we  were  all  sitting  together,  listening 
to  the  driving  wind  and  pelting  rain,  which  still  continued 
after  a  long  and  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, we  were  unexpectedly  roused  by  the  sight  of  a  post- 
chaise,  such  as  were  then  furnished  at  inns  on  all  roads, 
laden  with  luggage  and  bespattered  with  mud.  It  stopped 
at  our  abode,  the  carriage  door  opened,  and  we  recognised 
the  faces  of  two  of  the  housemaids  whom  we  left  at  Barr 
eight  months  before,  and  also  the  bright  and  good- 
humoured  countenance  of  Mrs.  Waring,  the  worthy  school- 
mistress of  the  little  school  for  poor  girls,  which  my  dear 
mother  had  established. 
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Mrs.  Waring^  humble  as  she  was  in  station^  and  perhaps 
in  intelligence,  was  yet  a  very  original  character.  Her 
dress  and  her  person  seem  to  rise  before  my  view :  her 
little  mob-cap,  scrupulously  quilled  and  edged  with  lace, 
was  tied  under  her  chin  with  a  pink  bow ;  she  wore  a  silk 
handkerchief  shawl,  after  the  manner  of  Friends,  and  a 
flowered  chintz  gown,  with  an  apron  of  linen,  which,  in 
whiteness,  rivalled  her  cap.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
bright,  kind,  good  Mrs.  Waring!  She  was  a  thorough 
and  devoted  member  of  that  old-fashioned  Church  of 
England  school  which  was  rather  occupied  in  living  the 
truth  than  in  defining  it.  By  this  her  whole  aspect  was 
modelled.  Her  naturally  lively,  loving,  humble  temper 
was  chastened  by  a  peace  and  serenity  which  ever  made 
her  spirit  seem  free^  even  through  all  the  active  kindnesses 
her  hands  were  busy  in  performing.  Her  excessive  love 
of  children,  animals,  and  of  her  fellow-creatures  generally, 
and  her  taste  for  cheerful  humour,  were  never  suffered 
to  interfere  with  order,  law,  or  discipline ;  but  then,  dis- 
cipline was  administered  as  if  her  heart  yearned  over  the 
culprit,  and  as  if  she  suffered  more  in  enforcing  the  penalty 
than  the  other  in  suffering  it. 

She  came  in  on  that  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  dreadful 
tempest,  bright,  cheerful,  and  placid,  delighted  to  see  us, 
as  we  were  to  see  her ;  and  when  asked  about  her  journey, 
and  its  having  prevented  her  attending  her  favourite  church, 
and  the  preacher  in  whom  her  whole  soul  seemed  concen- 
trated, she  respectfully  replied,  "  No ;  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
journey,  for  I  came  in  the  way  of  duty ;  and  I  know  my 
Heavenly  Father  would  not  have  sent  me  from  His  house, 
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and  turned  me  out  to  travel^  on  a  day  like  this,  unless  He 
had  had  a  blessing  in  store  for  me ;  besides,  I  knew  that 
the  heart  of  the  whole  Church  was  lifted  up  for  poor  tra- 
vellers by  sea  and  land ;  and  I  knew  that  God  Himself, 
who  always  answers  His  children's  cry,  was  with  us,  and 
watching  oyer  us."  Never  shall  I  forget  these  words ;  they 
came  to  me  as  a  sunbeam  bursting  through  a  thick  cloud ; 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  eight  months  had  elapsed  since 
I  had  heard  the  name  of  Ood  mentioned  yriith  love  and 
reverence.  No  one  could  describe  what  those  words  were 
to  me;  they  were  as  a  refireshing  shower  on  a  parched 
ground,  —  like  dew  on  a  desert,  —  where  every  blade  of 
vegetation  had  perished,  but  which  was  ready  to  germinate 
and  put  forth  buds ;  they  were  like  the  first  soft  breath  of 
spring  which  shakes  off  the  snow,  which  loosens  the  firost- 
bound  soil,  and  bids  the  snowdrop  and  the  primrose  again 
burst  forth.  Since  the  heavy  Christmas  Day  on  which  my 
dear  mother  was  first  taken  ill,  I  had  indeed  had  moments 
of  intense  joy ;  both  in  meeting  her  at  the  Corselawn  Inn, 
and  again  when  I  was  with  her  at  Bath  ;  but  that  feeling 
was  still  essentially  different  in  its  natiire  fi-om  the  happi- 
ness it  now  was  once  more  to  have  the  reality  of  G-od's 
loving  presence  brought  home  to  me.  In  an  instant  my 
heart  seemed  lightened  with  the  feeling  that  the  name  of 
the  Lord  is  a  strong  fortress,  into  which  those  who  enter 
shall  be  safe. 

No  sooner  did  I  look  upon  Mrs.  Waring's  countenance, 
than  I  felt  its  renovating  and  supporting  influence.  Glad 
was  I  when,  as  a  treat,  they  allowed  us  that  first  evening  to 
have  her  to  take  tea  with  us  in  our  school-room ;  and  as  we 
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were  cheerfully  seated  around^  she  unfolded  the  joyful  tid- 
mgs  that  my  dear  mother  might  be  expected  in  about  ten 
days,  and  that  she  was  sent,  with  two  of  the  maids,  to  find 
a  suitable  house,  and  get  it  prepared  for  her  reception. 
This  was  indeed  a  joy;  it  seemed  as  if  almost  too  much 
happiness  had  come  at  once. 

Before  Mrs.  Waring  arrived,  how  often  had  I  felt  that 
the  whole  morning  had  been  wasted,  as  if  suspended  on 
the  short  afternoon's  pleasure  at  Seagrove;  yet  when  I 
returned  in  the  evening,  what  had  my  anticipated  pleasure 
produced  but  emptiness  I  A  thousand  disappointments  oc- 
curred. Sometimes  I  hardly  saw  my  cousin  Christiana, 
sometimes  other  young  people  were  more  with  her ;  then 
I  felt  sorely  stricken.  At  other  times  I  had  her  entirely 
to  myself,  and  all  seemed  to  prosper;  yet  when  I  returned 
home,  I  felt  the  dreary  emptiness  of  the  whole.  I  had  no 
satis&ction  of  conscience,  for  I  had  only  been  seeking  my 
own  pleasure,  and  I  felt  the  sort  of  deadness  and  exhaustion 
which  I  have  often  experienced,  and  seen  in  others,  after 
reading  novels,  or  whenever  the  sympathies  are  excited 
without  producing  the  living  fruit  to  which,  in  His  Divine 
economy,  God  has  appointed  them.  How  truly  does  my 
heart  and  soul  assent  to  Miss  Hawkins'  definition,  that 
novels,  and  all  that  stimulates  unproductive  sensibilities, 
may  be  counted  as  the  gin-palaces  of  the  mind.  After 
good  Mrs.  Waring's  arrival,  I  was  surprised  to  observe  how 
the  sight  of  her  sitting  at  her  work  with  busy  hands, 
bright  eyes,  and  cheerful  yet  placid  fieu^e,  seemed  at  once  to 
gladden  and  restore  my  heart.  She  used  no  honeyed  words, 
she  had  no  polished  manner,  but  her  every  word  and  look 
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were  full  of  genuine  kindness ;  and  though  she  made  no 
effort  to  attract  others  to  her,  yet  her  whole  heart  seemed 
to  overflow  in  her  lovingness  towards  them. 

When  at  Seagrove,  I  was  like  a  fly  which,  entangled  in 
the  pot  of  honey  the  allurements  of  which  he  cannot  resist, 
yet  feels  his  feet  clogged,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  walk 
his  way ;  his  wings  entangled,  that  he  can  no  longer  soar ; 
his  spiracles  oppressed,  that  he  can  no  longer  breathe  the 
fresh  air :  when  under  Mrs.  Waring's  influence,  I  felt,  on 
the  contrary,  restored  to  life  and  liberty. 

One  afternoon  as  we  were  walking  on  the  Warren,  (a 
high  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  from  which  the  Exeter  road 
turns  to  Dawlish,)  what  was  my  delight  to  see  our  well- 
known  horses  and  carriage  ¥dth  my  dear  fiEtther  and  mother, 
followed  by  an  open  carriage  in  which  sat  a  lady  whom  we 
always  called  "  cousin  Sally,"  who  was  on  a  long  visit  to 
my  mother,  and  by  her  side  a  youth  with  long  brown  hair 
thrown  back  over  his  shoulders,  without  his  hat,  plajring  on 
the  flute,  and  a  beautiful  little  goat  standing  before  him, 
with  his  fore-feet  on  his  knees. 

On  arriving  at  home,  I  once  again  met  my  mother,  and 
found  that  the  youth  was  William  Priestley,  Mrs.  Priestley's 
son,  who  had  brought  the  little  goat  as  a  present  to  me.  He 
and  cousin  Sally  took  up  their  abode  in  our  house,  whilst 
my  father  aud  mother  went  to  that  prepared  for  them. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  cousin  Sally.  In  the 
first  place  she  was  no  cousin  at  all ;  there  was,  I  believe, 
some  distant  connection  by  marriage.  Her  parents  had 
been  unfortunate  in  their  worldly  concerns ;  but  to  great 
natural  delicacy  and  refinement,  as  well  as  benevolence. 
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and  knowledge  of  household  economics^  she  united  a  kind- 
ness which  made  cousin  Sally  generally  beloved  as  a  visitor. 
She  was  also  much  valued  in  the  families  of  her  connec- 
tions, with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  months 
together,  more  even  to  their  benefit  than  to  hers ;  and  in 
all  these  families,  though  she  did  not  retain  much  of  the 
garb  or  manner  of  Friends,  she  was  recognised  under  the 
title  of  "  cousin." 

William  Priestley  was  a  clever  youth,  full  of  drollery 
and  acuteness;  he  was  then  studjring  in  the  Dissenters' 
academy  at  Daventry.  The  next  morning  he  failed  not  to 
amuse  us  by  various  anecdotes  of  cousin  Sally,  for  the 
embellishment  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  we  were  indebted  not 
only  to  his  memory  but  also  to  his  imagination ;  neverthe- 
less, cousin  Sally's  kindness  and  good  humour  were  imfail- 
ing,  and  her  mistakes,  at  which  she  was  the  first  to  laugh, 
were  amongst  the  many  ingredients  of  amusement  in  the 
Seagrove  circle. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  my  mother  moved  to  Seagrove, 
and  we  occupied  the  house  taken  for  my  parents.  And 
here  a  great  change  for  the  better  took  place  in  our  out- 
ward occupation.  My  father  had  brought  a  beautiful  little 
piebald  horse,  to  draw  my  mother  in  a  pony-carriage ;  he 
was  called  Lucifer  from  her  name  of  Lucy.  I  do  not  know 
that  my  mother  ever  used  the  pony-carriage,  but  my  father 
wished  me  to  learn  to  drive,  and  Mr.  Leathes,  Mr.  Freame's 
tutor,  who  had  just  returned  from  Cambridge,  undertook 
to  teach  me.  He  came  every  day  before  seven  in  the 
summer  mornings,  and  we  took  a  long  drive  together, 
during  which  he  told  me  much  of  Cambridge,  and  of  various 
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things  which  stimulated  my  love  of  study,  as  well  as  my 
love  of  horses  and  dogs.  His  little  dog  "  Pincher "  was 
almost  always  of  the  party,  seated  on  the  foot-board.  After 
breakfast,  for  which,  as  Mr.  Leathes  observed,  we,  like  Cyrus, 
had  earned  an  appetite,  he  kindly  gave  me  my  Latin  lesson, 
and  one  in  "  Memoria  Technica,"  now  no  longer  dull  and 
wearisome ;  he  accompanied  them  with  so  many  illustra- 
tions from  sensible  objects,  so  many  anecdotes,  and  so  much 
information,  that  everything  he  taught  made  a  vivid  mark 
upon  the  mind ;  and  when  I  contrasted  the  deep  interest 
I  now  felt  in  my  lessons  with  my  former  distaste  for  the 
same  studies,  I  became  aware  that  progress  in  learning  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  talent  of  the  teacher  as  of  the  learner; 
and  that  he  who  would  efficiently  teach  must  always,  as 
far  as  possible,  render  his  instructions  palpable  to  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  by  the  use  of  images  formed  in  the  imagina- 
tion through  individuality,  form,  colour,  and  comparison. 
Truths  thus  taught  will  be  apprehended  as  vivid  realities, 
and  be  ever  afterwards  remembered  as  a  part  of  the  learner's 
own  mind  and  experience.  Thus,  when  I  had  learnt  for- 
merly, in  the  "  Memoria  Technica,"  the  dreary  list  of  the 
names  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  they  presented  no  image  to 
the  eye  of  my  mind ;  but  after  Mr.  Leathes  brought  before 
it,  Gideon  by  his  threshing-floor,  the  angel  under  the  oak, 
and  the  men  with  their  lamps  and  pitchers  descending  on  the 
Midianites  by  night;  Deborah  sitting  in  state  under  the 
palm  tree,  and  nding  all  Israel ;  and  Jair  with  his  thirty 
sons  and  their  milk-white  asses;  I  had — by  the  influence 
of  kindness  and  wisdom,  (which  Mr.  Leathes  told  me  was 
"  woman's  influence,")—  a  living  picture  before  me  of  each 
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event,  and  thus  I  not  only  learnt  these  things  from  Mr. 
LeatheSy  but  learnt  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

After  Mr.  Leathes'  lesson  succeeded  hours  of  recreation, 
not  now  wasted  in  idle  sauntering,  but  often  spent  with 
William  Priestley,  and  my  little  goat  "Pan,"  under 
the  shade  of  an  old  tree  that  grew  over  a  wild  bank,  when 
he  often  played  to  the  goat  and  to  me  on  the  flute,  and 
showed  the  goat's  fondness  for  music,  and  told  abimdance 
of  anecdotes  of  natural  history,  and  also  of  his  life  at  Da- 
ventry.  I  became  deeply  interested  about  their  mimic 
wars  of  Grecians  and  Trojans,  and  their  hunts  after  the 
Calydonian  boar,  all  of  which  recitals  led  me  to  acquire 
much  information  concerning  the  myths  to  which  they 
referred. 

Then  William  Priestley  was  a  dexterous  carver  in  wood. 
How  much  I  liked,  under  his  direction,  to  carve  draughts- 
men, dice,  and  chessmen,  especially  the  horses'  heads  of  the 
knights,  and  the  battlements  of  the  castles.  I  mention 
these  minutiae,  because  I  think  they  greatly  led  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  constructiveness :  he  also  taught  me  to  make 
charts,  and  to  bind  books,  and  these  things,  begun  in 
amusement,  I  have  found  of  great  use  in  after  life.  In  the 
.  evenings  when  it  was  rainy,  William  Priestley  would  often 
come  and  amuse  me  with  tales  from  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
which  was  a  very  favourite  book,  not  only  with  himself,  but 
also  ¥nith  Dr.  Priestley.  With  my  mother,  we  never  read 
books  of  impossible  fiction ;  but  I  have  often  since  thought 
that  the  effect  of  these  tales  upon  me  at  that  period  was  de- 
cidedly good.  How  pure  and  wholesome  did  the  "  Arabian 
Nights '^  appear  after  the  sickly,   mawkish,   sentimental 
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novels  which  had  deluged  our  school-room  and  the  tables 
at  Seagrove.  These  tales,  on  the  contrary,  were  simply  re- 
creative and  amusing ;  their  very  extravagance  prevented 
their  having  that  semblance  of  truth  which  would  lead  to 
false  expectations.  The  "Arabian  Nights"  were  full  of  vivid 
pictures  and  imagery,  full  of  allusions  to  the  customs,  belief, 
legends,  and  system,  current  among  the  Mussulmans  and 
Parsees,  and  hence  every  evening's  amusement  with  William 
Priestley  sent  me  next  morning  to  Mr.  Loathes,  to  get  the 
"  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,*'  or  some  other  similar  work,  in 
order  to  make  myself  fully  acquainted  with  Ibblis,  Istakhan, 
the  venerable  Simurge,  the  Giaours,  or  the  Fire-wor- 
shippers, as  the  case  might  be.  The  glimpses  which  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  were  the  means  of  aflFording me  in  these 
various  branches  of  information,  though  at  that  time  desul- 
tory and  superficial,  were  not  without  their  value  in  their 
results  in  after  life ;  and  as  works  of  recreation  are  at  all 
ages  necessary  to  healthful  refreshment,  I  am  here  again 
reminded  of  the  blessing  writings  like  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  have  been,  not  only  to  his  own,  but  to  succeeding 
generations.  In  the  minds  of  the  young  they  have  sown, 
perhaps,  the  first  seeds  of  a  taste  for  biography  or  history, 
whilst  to  the  aged  his  works  have  often  been  the  means 
both  of  renewing  their  reminiscences,  and  of  stimulating 
their  sympathies  at  a  period  of  life  when  social  as  well  as 
religious  feelings  need  to  be  refreshed,  not  only  by  the  dews 
from  Heaven,  but  also  from  the  little  bubbling  fountains 
which  God  has  deposited  within  the  earth. 

A  few  concluding  recollections  of  our  society  at  Dawlish. 
In  the  circle  at  Seagrove,  I  remember  a  Mr.  Lytton,  a  man 
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of  great  peculiarity.  A  few  sentences  that  he  spoke  deeply 
fastened  themselves  on  my  mind.  One  day,  on  hearing 
some  person  observe,  "What  would  be  said  of  such  a 
thing?"  he  replied,  "How  can  you  mind  what  persons 
say?  The  judgment  of  mankind  is  fallacy  and  folly."  It 
was  answered,  "  Nay,  universal  judgment  must  be  based  on 
truth.  *  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.' "  Mr.  Lytton  said,  "  De- 
termine for  yourself.  When  Admiral  Rodney  gained  his 
great  victory,  did  not  all  England  illuminate  and  rejoice? 
and  was  he  not  pronounced  one  of  the  greatest  of  men? 
Yet  what  did  he  do,  but  annihilate  his  enemies,  and  destroy 
human  life  ?  The  other  day,  yoimg  Groves ''  (a  Methodist 
at  Dawlish)  "  knelt  down  in  the  midst  of  the  market-place, 
when  much  wickedness  was  going  on,  and  earnestly  prayed 
to  God  for  the  people  around ;  he  was  called  mad :  what, 
then,  is  popular  opinion  ?  For  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  human  life,  you  pronounce  a  man  great ;  and  for  trust 
in  God,  the  only  infallibly  wise  thing,  you  pronounce  a 
man  mad ; — so  much  for  the  value  of  human  judgment !  " 
Amongst  Sir  William  Watson's  visitors  at  Dawlish  was 
also  Dr.  Priestley.  I  shall  never  forget  the  innocent  and 
child-like  delight  which  Dr.  Priestley  seemed  to  feel  in  the 
natural  objects  which  here  surrounded  us ;  —  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  the  light  and  shadows  on  the  rocks,  the  sea- 
weeds and  shells  and  marine  plants,  all  seemed  to  furnish 
him  with  inexhaustible  subjects  for  recreation.  He  de- 
lighted in  explaining  them ;  and  spoke  of  everything 
around  as  if  his  abiding  feeling  were  not  merely,  "  Su- 
preme Wisdom  has  created  this  or  that,"  but  "My 
Heavenly  Father's  love  has  given  it  to  us  richly  to  enjoy." 

I  2 
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The  glad  expression  of  his  countenance  seemed  to  show 
that  he  recognised  each  as  a  new  gift  from  his  Father, 
which,  however  trifling  in  itself,  spoke  to  him  of  an  im- 
measurable love. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  eminent  for  his  social  talents;  and  one 
thing  I  here  wish  to  observe.  He  sometimes,  I  believe, 
has  been  thought  sharp  in  his  expressions  in  controversy ; 
but  those  who  knew  him  well,  fully  understood  him  in  this 
respect.  A  sharp  and  acute  intellectual  perception,  often 
a  pointed,  perhaps  a  playful  expression,  was  combined  in 
him  with  a  most  loving  heart.  I  remember  that  whilst 
we  were  at  Bath,  Mrs.  Priestley  related  an  anecdote  in 
point.  Dr.  Priestley's  discoveries  on  air  are  well  known. 
Whilst  he  was  occupied  in  his  first  and  most  important 
investigation  on  this  subject,  the  results  of  which  he  was 
anxiously  wishing  to  lay  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  was  inopportunely  called  away  from 
home.  This  was  a  trial,  as  he  was  anxiously  watching  the 
results  of  a  particular  experiment.  His  absence  was,  how- 
ever, unavoidably  prolonged  to  some  days.  He  left  his 
gases,  contained  in  inverted  glasses,  immersed  in  water, 
and  charged  Mrs.  Priestley  that  no  one  should  touch  them  • 
and  knowing  what  foes  good  housemaids  are  to  philoso- 
phers, he  rang  the  bell,  and  himself  desired  the  house- 
maid to  disturb  nothing  in  his  study.  Sally,  we  may  sup- 
pose, thought  that  Dr.  Priestley's  desires  that  "nothing 
might  be  disturbed  ^  meant  that  all  should  be  put  in  order, 
and  accordingly  she  set  to  work,  and  on  Mrs.  Priestley's  re- 
turn from  a  walk,  what  was  her  horror  to  find  all  the  gas 
glasses  removed,  carefully  wiped,  and  put  by  on  the  shelf. 
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the  water  thrown  away^  and  the  gas  of  course  escaped ! 
Great  was  Mrs.  Priestley's  dismay ;  and  she  sat  down  to 
consider  how  best  to  break  the  sad  news  to  the  doctor^ 
who  was  hourly  expected.  She  decided  it  would  be  best 
to  prepare  him  for  some  signal  misfortune,  and  accordingly 
told  him,  on  his  arrival,  to  prepare  for  something  which 
must  cost  him  much  pain.  Dr.  Priestley,  in  much  alarm, 
thinking  perhaps  one  of  his  children  was  ill,  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  When  he  heard  what  had  happened,  his 
countenance  brightened,  and  he  said,  ^^  Thank  Ood  it  is 
only  that  I  It  might  have  pleased  Uim  to  have  taken  one 
of  our  children :  the  evil  will  only  cost  me  a  few  weeks' 
labour,  and  if  some  other  should  make  the  discovery  before 
me,  by  means  of  this  delay,  it  will  be  equally  useful  to  the 
world.** 

Dr.  Priestley  always  spent  part  of  every  day  in  devo- 
tional exercises  and  contemplation ;  and  unless  the  railroad 
has  spoilt  it,  there  yet  remains  at  Dawlish  a  deep  and 
beautiful  cavern,  since  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's Cavern,"  where  he  was  wont  to  pass  an  hour  every 
day  in  solitary  retirement.  When  I  consider  how  much 
of  religious  light  and  how  many  branches  of  religious  truth 
Dr.  Priestley  wanted,  I  am  more  and  more  struck  with  his 
great  fidelity  in  caiTying  out  that  which  he  had  received, 
and  impressed  ydth  the  deep  vitality  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
any  portion  of  which  is  so  distinguished,  in  its  immortal 
fruits,  from  the  products  of  the  earthly  nature.  0  Lord, 
the  living  G-od !  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,  not  only  bestow  upon  us  life,  but 
give  it  more  abundantly  I 

I  3 
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I  have^  as  I  have  said,  known  many  estimable  and  ex- 
cellent Unitarians^  whose  earnestness  and  fidelity  in  doing 
good  might  have  put  to  shame  many  whose  light  was 
greater ;  but  I  have  ever  been  struck  with  the  Unitarian 
powerlessness  in  doing  spiritual  good  —  doubtless  from  a 
deficiency  in  spiritual  truth ;  and  I  have  remarked  that^ 
even  in  the  most  excellent^  their  utility  is  mainly  circum- 
scribed to  temporal  results.  How  often  have  I  admired 
their  zeal  in  clothing  the  naked  or  feeding  the  hungry, 
while  I  have  seen  them  bereft  of  power  to  comfort  the 
troubled  in  mind,  or  to  assuage  the  spiritual  conflict,  or  to 
help  those  who  were  mourning  under  a  sense  of  sin  and 
helplessness.  I  have  indeed  often  seen  with  pain,  that 
while  the  temporal  aid  bestowed  by  the  Unitarian,  whose 
religion  was  vital,  has  been  zealous  and  abundant,  the  aid, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  of  merely  professing  ortho- 
dox Christians  has  been  null  and  void  ;  but  oh !  how  much 
better  is  a  minute  portion  of  truth  held  in  life  than  a  large 
portion  held  in  the  palsy  of  death  I 

One  word  of  my  dear  mother,  before  taking  a  final  leave 
of  Seagrove.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  speaking  much 
to  her  during  this  period,  for  I  generally  saw  her  in  the 
family  circle ;  yet,  amidst  it  all,  I  shall  never  forget  how 
beautiful  appeared  the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  and  her 
lofty  dignity  and  calm  cheerfulness,  in  contrast  to  the 
prettinesses  around;  and  well  I  remember,  as  a  child, 
sitting  and  looking  upon  her  countenance,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  rouge  and  powder  and  curls  of  others ;  and  my 
eye  loved  to  rest  upon  her  transparent  and  beautiful  com- 
plexion, the  varying  colour  of  which  seemed  but  as  a  thin 
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covering  to  the  soul^  adorning  and  yet  softening  the  ma- 
jesty of  her  well-chiselled  features,  and  the  rich  clusters  of 
her  dark  brown  hair.  I  was  then  a  little  child^  standing 
at  her  knee:  I  now  write  this,  my  own  hair  snowy  white. 
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PART  III. 


1788—1789. 


M  Bat  he  had  felt  the  power 
Of  nature,  and  already  was  prepared, 
By  hie  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love,  which  he 
Whom  nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  bat  receive. 

'*  Yoa  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  her  whom  once  I  loved ; 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  up<m  the  earth, 
A  thing  unknown  to  you." 

WoBOfiWORTH. 


Eablt  in  October  we  returned  to  Ban*.  My  cousin  Chris- 
tiana Gurney  accompanied  us.  We  were  three  or  four 
days  on  the  road.  Mr.  Leathes,  who  was  with  us^  had  his 
pistols  cocked  ready  at  hand,  so  great  at  that  time  was  the 
fear  of  highwaymen.  How  delightful  to  me  was  the  first 
sight  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  well-known  tower  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral.  How  great  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
left  it  behind,  and  passed  the  little  inn  at  Northfield,  em- 
bosomed in  the  barren  Lickeys,  and  with  which  I  again 
picked  up  some  specimens  of  quartz  from  the  rock  which 
my  father  had  long  before  pointed  out  to  me,  and  the 
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delight  with  which  I  entered  the  first  gate  that,  leaving 
the  high  road,  began  the  approach  to  the  grounds  of  Ban*. 

Then  came  the  venerable  oak  wood  and  steep  precipice 
shagged  with  trees,  and  the  water  below,  where  the  water- 
fowl were  disporting  amidst  the  flags  and  reeds,  then  the 
winding  road,  opening  at  last  by  a  sudden  turn,  and  dis- 
closing the  turrets  and  Gothic  windows  of  my  dearly  loved 
home.  I  was  almost  too  glad  to  believe  it  all  real;  I 
seemed,  as  in  one  instant,  to  be  at  once  in  every  room ; 
and  the  thought  that  I  should  be  with  my  dear  mother 
there,  as  I  once  was,  seemed  almost  overwhelming. 

Soon  after  our  return  home,  my  mother  resumed  her 
Sunday  instructions.  I,  every  week,  not  only  learned  some 
preceptive  text  by  heart,  but  was  questioned  by  her  as  to 
how  I  understood  them.  She  diligently  taught  me,  like- 
wise, the  historic  catechism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
showing  me  the  map  of  all  the  places  named.  As  she 
spoke,  the  places,  the  events,  and  almost  portraits  of  the 
actors,  seemed  vividly  to  imfold  before  me ;  and  though  I 
had  none  of  what  might  be  called  dogmatic  instruction, 
I  fiiUy  believe  that  my  mother's  mode  of  teaching  that 
which  she  did  teach,  was,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
means  of  deeply  fixing  on  my  heart  the  thorough  reality 
of  Scriptural  truth,  the  thorough  reality  of  the  Being 
of  God,  and  the  glad  and  soul-filling,  though  awful 
happiness  of  living  in  a  sense  of  His  Holy  and  Loving 
Presence ;  one,  with  which  not  all  the  things  of  this  earth 
can  be  compared ;  and  though  I  knew  but  very  little,  that 
little  seemed  then  to  sink  into  my  heart,  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  myselfl    Nor  can  I  ever  forget,  that  one  of 
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the  first  things  in  which  my  dearest  mother  occupied  her- 
self^ was  to  form  for  me  a  manuscript  arrangement  of  the 
Prophecies  and  Crospels^  with  the  historic  circiunstances  of 
their  fulfilment.  Thus,  after  a  long  night  of  living  with- 
out Crod  in  the  world,  I  felt  again  called  to  His  paternal 
and  sustaining  care.  I  also  remember  the  deep  delight 
with  which  the  prophetic  language  of  Scripture  now  b^an 
to  inspire  me  by  its  sublime  and  elevating  beauty.  My 
first  ideas  of  the  truly  sublime  were  taken  firom  ihe  8th 
and  1 04th  Psalms,  the  descriptions  of  the  spectral  spirit^ 
and  the  war-horse,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  and  Zephaniah  against  Babyloi>  and  Nineveh. 
Thus  was  the  Bible  made  not  only  the  standard  of  prin- 
ciple, but  that  of  taste  and  imagination ;  and  now,  how 
can  I  sufficiently  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  my  mother 
for  all  her  care  ?  If  the  Psalmist  had  said,  in  relation  to 
Grod,  the  great  Parent,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits,"  there  is  a  subordinate  sense  in 
which  the  same  may  be  applied  to  an  earthly  parent. 
How  many  of  the  blessings,  both  from  the  one  and  the 
other,  have  we  shamefully  neglected,  misused,  and  under- 
valued I  how  often  have  we,  for  a  season,  perhaps,  trampled 
under  foot  the  seed  of  life,  which,  nevertheless,  through 
the  unmerited  mercy  of  Grod,  has  sprung  up  again  and 
again,  though  scorched  by  summer  heat  or  nipped  by 
winter  frost,  and  at  last,  through  the  same  Divine  blessing, 
has  produced  its  tardy  fruit  unto  life  eternal  I 

How  many,  like  me,  reckless  in  childhood,  have  in  after 
years,  with  deep  compunction  of  heart,  recognised  the  un- 
speakable mercies  of  that  God  who  has  found  the  means  by 
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which  iniquity  may  be  forgiven  and  sm  coverecL  And  now 
I  was  again  established  in  my  home.  Many  months  of 
absenoe,  which  at  my  age  seemed  interminable^  had  inten- 
sified the  feeling  connected  with  every  part.  Not  a  tree 
nor  meadow  flower,  but  now,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  was 
richer  in  the  power  of  associated  memoriea  Besides  this, 
the  few  months  that  had  passed,  and  the  variety  of  objects 
crowded  into  them,  had  formed  aH  era  in  the  development 
of  my  mind  and  in  its  powers  of  comparison ;  and  my  very 
heart  now  felt  the  pre-eminent  value  of  my  own  home,  its 
beauty,  its  peacefulness,  and  its  simple  unity  of  principle. 

Little  by  little,  amidst  the  halo  of  joy,  I  seemed  to  dis- 
cern again,  with  fresh  pleasure,  many  things  I  had  before 
enjoyed,  but  which  I  was  now  better  able  to  appreciate. 
Mr.  Berrington  again  became  our  constant  visitor.  How 
I  delighted  in  his  anecdotes  of  Cowper  the  poet,  of  Mrs. 
Unwin,  Lady  Austen,  and  Lady  Hesketh,  all  of  whom  he 
met  continually  at  Sir  John  Throckmorton's.  He  read  the 
whole  of  *'  The  Task  "  aloud  to  us ;  and  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  listened  to  this  truly  English  poet,  full  of  heart 
for  Ids  fatherland,  still  rises  before  my  mind. 

Another  great  pleasure  I  had  at  this  time  was  in  my 
school  hours.  I  had  left  behind  the  weariness  of  the  early 
Latin  granunar,  and  was  reading  Virgil  and  Tacitus.  How 
eagerly  did  I  watch  every  day  for  our  Latin  master,  as  he 
crossed  the  distant  path  that  entered  our  meadow;  and 
how  did  I  like  to  get  my  books  ready,  during  the  ten 
minutes  that  intervened  ere  he  reached  the  house.  Many 
of  the  hours  of  these  Latin  lessons  are  imprinted  amongst 
my  pleasantest  remembrances.     Our  school-room  was  most 
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cheerful ;  its  two  Gothic  windows  looked  on  the  meadow 
before  the  house  girdled  with  trees ;  on  the  right  appeared 
the  tower  of  the  church,  and  the  sound  of  its  distant  bell 
seemed  to  add  to  its  peace,  without  interrupting  its  still- 
ness. How  often,  as  I  sat  at  my  lessons  near  the  open 
window,  has  the  air  been  filled  with  the  cooing  of  the 
wood-pigeon  and  the  distant  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe ; 
and  with  what  pleasure  have  I  read  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and 
especially  those  lines  in  the  first,  beginning 

"Fortunate  senex,  ergo  tua  mra  manebant,* 

delighting  in  the  close  of  the  passage. 

It  also  was  a  pleasure,  every  day  after  dinner,  to  watch 
for  the  fiirst  glimpse  of  the  red  jacket  of  a  little  cripple —  a 
Catholic  boy, — ^who  might  be  seen  emerging  from  the  same 
road  our  Latin  master  had  trod  some  hours  before,  and  to 
watch  him  coming  down,  on  his  crutches,  to  the  house, 
where  my  dear  mother  had  him  treated  every  day  with  his 
dinner,  and  sent  him  hemlock  dressings  for  his  wounds. 
In  summer,  while  he  rested  after  his  long  walk,  we  were 
allowed  to  take  out  to  him,  on  the  lawn,  some  nice  cool 
fruit.  He  came  thus  for  several  years ;  and,  through  my 
mother's  care  and  interest  with  her  friends  at  Oscott^  he 
was  at  length  advanced  to  receive  a  suitable  education,  and 
became,  finally,  a  highly  respectable  teacher  there. 

We  now  resumed  our  Friday  visits  to  Dudson.  What  a 
delight  it  was  once  again  to  look  upon  my  grandfather's 
venerable,  intelligent,  and  kind  countenance,  and  to  receive 
his  affectionate  welcome.  Our  rides  thither  I  especially 
enjoyed     It  was  about  eight  miles  from  Barr,  through 
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sequestered  lanes,  whose  banks  were  rich  in  flowers,  or 
over-arched  with  dark  umbrageous  trees.  These  lanes 
opened  at  intervals  on  wide  commons,  where  the  gorse,  and 
heath,  with  various  animals,  and  ragged  children  who 
tended  them,  added  to  the  wild  and  picturesque  effect. 

How  sweet,  and  peaceful,  and  cordial  was  our  reception 
at  Dudson.  Everything,  from  the  dinner,  the  fruit,  the 
conversation,  the  pictures,  and  the  playthings  provided  for 
our  entertainment,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  my  grand- 
father, and  those  of  our  excellent  friend,  Lizzie  Forster, 
spoke,  as  plainly  as  though  it  had  been  uttered  in  words, 
the  desire  to  mark  love  and  kindness,  without  ever  for- 
getting to  make  our  enjoyment  wise  and  refreshing,  so  that, 
when  we  returned,  the  sober  and  kindly  influence  of  love  and 
wisdom  might  still  rest  on  the  heart  and  mind.  How  is  the 
influence  of  others  blest  to  us,  not  by  the  brilliance,  or  even 
wisdom,  of  what  they  say,  but  by  the  power  of  what  they 
themselves  are,  sent  home  to  the  heart  by  the  Divine  Spirit  I 

Amongst  the  habitual  family  routine  to  which  we  now 
returned,  was  that  of  receiving  the  Lunar  meetings.  The 
first  of  these  was  marked  by  Mr.  Boulton's  presenting  to 
the  company  his  son,  just  returned  from  a  long  sijour  at 
Paris.  I  well  remember  my  astonishment  at  his  full  dress 
in  the  highest  adornment  of  Parisian  fashion;  but  I  noticed, 
as  a  remarkable  thing,  that  the  company  (which  consisted 
of  some  of  the  first  men  in  Europe)  all  with  one  accord 
gathered  round  him,  and  asked  innumerable  questions,  the 
drift  of  which  I  did  not  fully  understand.  It  was  wonderful 
to  me  to  see  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Withering,  Mr.  Watt,  Mr. 
Boulton  himself,  Mr.  Keir,   manifest  the  most  intense 
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interest,  each  according  to  his  prevailing  characteristics,  as 
they  almost  hung  upon  his  words ;  and  it  was  impassible 
to  mistake  the  indications  of  deep  anxiety,  hope,  fear, 
curiosity,  ardent  zeal,  or  thoughtful  gravity,  which  alter- 
nately marked  their  countenances,  as  well  as  those  of  my 
own  parents.  My  ears  caught  the  words,  "  Marie  Antoi- 
nette," "the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,"  "diamond  necklace," 
"  famine,"  "  discontent  among  the  people,"  "  sullen  silence, 
instead  of  shouts  of  *  Vive  le  Roi ! '"  All  present  seemed 
to  give  a  fearful  attention.  Why,  I  did  not  then  well  know, 
and,  in  a  day  or  two,  these  things  were  almost  forgotten 
by  me ;  but  the  rest  of  the  party  heard,  no  doubt,  in  this 
young  man^s  narrative,  the  distant,  though  as  yet  faint, 
rising  of  the  storm  which,  a  year  later,  was  to  burst  upon 
France,  and,  in  its  course,  to  desolate  Europa 

Though  outwardly  my  life  was  now  much  the  same  as 
before  I  went  to  Dawlish,  yet,  as  I  have  said,  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  within.  I  had  before  singly  wished — that 
is  to  say,  had  singly  acknowledge<l  as  my  standard,  the 
wish  —  to  do  what  was  right.  I  had  now  become  per- 
plexed between  that  motive  aod  others  growing  from  a 
different  root.  I  was  thus  in  a  state  of  mind  to  receive 
evil  from  a  new  and  hurtful  influence  which  now  approached 
our  family  circle. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  that  autumn  that  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Darwin  first  came  to  see  my  mother  at  Barr.  His  ar- 
rival was  an  era  in  my  life ;  I  saw  him  then  with  the  eyes 
of  a  child,  and  now,  in  age,  I  can  only  describe  him  from 
the  stores  I  then  locked  up  in  my  memory. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  morning  that  a  carriage 
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drove  up  to  our  door^  of  that  description  then  called  a 
"  Sulkjj"  because  calculated  to  hold  one  person  only.  The 
carriage  was  worn,  and  bespattered  with  mud.  Lashed  on 
the  place  appropriated  to  the  boot  in  ordinary  carriages 
was  a  large  pail  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  horses, 
together  with  some  hay  and  oats  beside  it.  In  the  top  of 
the  carriage  was  a  skylight,  with  an  awning  which  could 
at  pleasure  be  drawn  over;  this  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light  to  the  doctor,  who  wrote  most  of  his  works  on 
scraps  of  paper  with  a  pencil  as  he  travelled. 

The  front  of  the  carriage  within  was  occupied  by  a  re- 
ceptacle for  writing-paper  and  pencils,  likewise  for  a  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon ;  on  one  side  was  a  pile  of  books  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  nearly  the  front  window  of  the  carriage  ; 
on  the  other,  a  hamper  containing  fruit  and  sweetmeats, 
cream  and  sugar,  great  part  of  which,  however,  was  demo- 
lished duiing  the  time  the  carriage  traversed  the  forty  miles 
which  separated  Derby  from  Barr.  We  all  hastened  to  the 
parlour  window  to  see  Dr.  Darwin,  of  whom  we  had  heard 
so  much,  and  whom  I  was  prepared  to  honour  and  vene- 
rate, in  no  common  degree,  as  the  restorer  of  my  mother's 
health.  What  then  was  my  astonishment  at  beholding  him 
as  he  slowly  got  out  of  the  carriage !  His  figure  was  vast 
and  massive,  his  head  was  almost  biiried  on  his  shoulders, 
and  he  wore  a  scratch  wig,  as  it  was  then  called,  tied  up  in 
a  little  bob-tail  behind.  A  habit  of  stammering  made  the 
closest  attention  necessary,  in  order  to  imderstand  what  he 
said.  Meanwhile,  amidst  all  this,  the  doctor's  eye  was 
deeply  sagacious,  the  most  so  I  think  of  any  eye  I  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen ;  and  I  can  conceive  that  no  patient 
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^  consulted  Dr.  Darwin  who,  so  far  as  intelligence  was  con- 
cerned, was  not  inspired  with  confidence  in  beholding  him: 
his  observation  was  most  keen ;  he  constantly  detected 
disease,  from  his  sagacious  observation  of  symptoms  appa- 
rently so  slight  as  to  be  unobserved  by  other  doctors.  His 
horror  of  fermented  liquors,  and  his  belief  in  the  advan- 
tages both  of  eating  largely,  and  eating  an  almost  immea- 
surable abundance  of  sweet  things,  was  well  known  to  all 
his  friends :  and  we  had  on  this  occasion,  as  indeed  was  the 
custom  whenever  he  came,  a  luncheon-table  set  out  with 
hothouse  fruit,  and  West  India  sweetmeats,  clotted  cream, 
Stilton  cheese,  &c.  When  the  whole  party  were  settled  at 
table,  and  I  had  lost  the  fear  that  the  doctor  would  speak 
to  me,  and  when,  by  dint  of  attention,  I  could  manage  to 
understand  what  he  said,  I  was  astonished  at  his  wit,  his 
anecdotes,  and  most  entertaining  conversation.  I  was  par- 
ticularly amused  by  anecdotes  he  told  of  his  patients. 
There  was  one  lady,  the  Duchess  of  D — ,  whom  he  had 
recently  been  called  to  attend,  who  was  perishing,  he  said, 
under  the  effect  of  the  white  enamel  paint  which  some 
ladies  were  then  very  fond  of  applying.  The  doctor  at 
once  perceived  the  cause  of  her  malady,  but  he  knew  it 
would  be  tender  ground  to  touch  upon,  since  her  use  of 
this  cosmetic  was  kept  a  profound  secret^  even  fit)m  her 
family;  he,  therefore,  put  on  a  very  grave  face,  and  said  she 
was  certainly  poisoned,  asked  if  she  had  had  her  servants 
long,  and  if  she  had  reason  to  think  they  owed  her  ill-will ; 
he  then  said  he  should  make  the  strictest  examination  of 
all  the  kitchen  utensils,  which  he  did ;  no  satisfaction  could 
be  obtained.     He  then  informed  her  Grace  that  poison 
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might  be  absorbed  by  the  skin  as  well  as  received  by  the 
stomach ;  had  she  observed  the  dyes  of  her  gloves  ?  &c.  &c. 
At  last,  the  Duchess  of  D —  after  a  great  struggle,  con- 
fessed she  used  the  white  lead  enamel.  It  was  soon  re- 
moved. Dr.  Darwin's  ingenuity  furnished  her  with  some 
vegetable  cosmetic  in  its  stead ;  and  her  Grace  completely 
recovered. 

With  this,  and  various  other  anecdotes,  did  Dr.  Darwin 
beguile  the  time  whilst  the  dishes  in  his  vicinity  were 
rapidly  emptied ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  three  hours  during  which  the  meal  had 
lasted,  he  expressed  his  joy  at  hearing  the  dressing-bell, 
and  hoped  dinner  would  soon  be  announced.  At  last,  to 
my  sorrow,  he  discovered  me,  and  said,  "  I  will  now  see  if 
you  are  a  clever  and  industrious  little  girl ;  translate  me 
these  lines  of  Virgil,"  on  which  he  began,  no  doubt,  to  re- 
peat them,  but  to  me,  who  could  not  even  understand  his 
English,  they  were  wholly  unintelligible.  He  then  quoted 
some  Greek  lines,  of  which  language  I  knew  not  a  word, 
so  that  I  got  into  great  disgrace  with  him.  This  is  the 
recollection  of  my  first  childish  impressions  of  Dr.  Darwin ; 
an  eventful  day,  not  only  for  myself,  was  that  which  first 
introduced  him  to  our  family  circle. 

The  immediate  result  of  Dr.  Darwin's  visit  and  advice 
was  the  removal  of  my  mother  to  a  moderately  sized  house 
in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Birmingham  for  the  winter. 
Meanwhile,  we  children  remained  at  Barr.  My  little 
brothers  daily  attended  a  boys'  school  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant,  towards  which  we  often  went,  in  an  evening, 
through  meadows,  mossy  woods  and  lanes,  to  bring  them 
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home.  If  I  did  well  in  the  week — that  is,  if  I  had  a  good 
report  in  the  books  of  Mademoiselle  and  the  various  mas- 
ters— I  went  to  my  mother  on  Friday  evening,  and  stayed 
till  the  middle  of  the  Monday.  This  was  my  animating 
motive  through  the  week,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it 
inspired  me,  and  the  pleasure  which  it  spread  over  my 
studies,  have  often  brought  to  my  mind  the  deep  truth 
concealed  in  that  text,  "  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your 
strength."  If  hope  is  so  powerful  with  respect  to  those 
we  love  with  a  strong  earthly  love,  how  animating  must 
that  be  which  has  Crod  for  its  object,  and  which  is  kindled 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  ! 

My  mother  was  now  fully  equal  to  direct  the  general 
superintendence  of  our  studies,  and  the  outline  of  our  em- 
ployment. I  was  now  a  year  older,  and  I  began  to  take  a 
heartfelt  interest  in  my  lessons,  and  in  the  books  I  read. 
I  particularly  remember  the  very  great  pleasure  I  had  in 
reading  Rollin's  "  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients."  It 
was  now  a  delight  to  me  to  study  alone ;  and,  in  any  per- 
plexing passage,  I  asked  my  Latin  tutor  to  direct  me  to 
the  books  which  would  give  me  the  information  I  wanted. 
William  Priestley  often  came  to  spend  some  days  with 
us ;  and  he  helped  with  equal  pleasure  to  make  battering- 
rams,  and  to  form  models  of  temples,  with  a  view  to  eluci- 
date RoUin ;  or  he  told  us  fairy  tales,  and  made  balloons 
for  our  amusement.  How  well  I  remember  when  William 
Priestley  and  I,  with  the  labour  of  several  weeks,  made  a 
pretty  accurate  model,  in  clay,  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  We  children  had  then  a  little  sail- 
cloth tent,  erected  in  the  botanic  garden  near  the  cascade. 
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fitted  up  with  table  and  chairs,  and  there  we  often  ex- 
amined our  botanic  and  entomologic  specimens.  It  had 
a  double  door,  and  thither  William  Priestley  and  I  daily 
resorted,  to  continue  our  architecture.  I  had  it  much  at 
heart  to  complete  our  work  perfectly,  that  I  might  offer  it 
to  my  dear  mother,  to  prove  to  her  how  diligently  I  had 
read  the  books  which  she  had  given  me.  Thanks  to 
William  Priestley,  the  facade  was  at  last  very  beautifully 
finished,  and  I  was  congratulating  myself  upon  it,  when 
Mademoiselle  —  who,  however,  was  generally  very  good* 
natured  —  in  a  fit  of  displeasure  happened  to  sweep  our 
model  down,  and  it  was  broken.  I  cannot  describe  my 
vexation,  and  I  think  scarcely  an  accident  in  jAj  life  in- 
flicted on  me  a  more  pungent  disappointment.  William 
Priestley  laughed  immoderately,  and  cried  out,  "All  hands 
to  work  to  make  the  battering  catapulta  against  her !  And 
now.  Mademoiselle,  do  you  take  notice.  This  tent  repre- 
sents Greece ;  this  double  door  is  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae, 
and  you  shall  never  be  suffered  to  go  through  it  again : 
you  shall  see  that  we  are  as  brave  as  Leonidas,  and  yet  we 
will  not  sup  with  Pluto,  but  you  may  do  so  if  you  lika" 
Mademoiselle  looked  thoroughly  discomfited.  By  this 
time  I  had  recollected  myself,  and  I  said,  "  No,  William, 
Leonidas  would  have  done  so,  but  the  Apostles  would  not. 
^  Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  do  good  to  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.'  This  shall  not 
then  be  the  Pass  of  Thermopylse,  to  keep  out  Mademoiselle, 
but  the  narrow  way  and  straight  gate  which  we  will  go 
through  together ;  so  she  shall  not  sup  with  Pluto,  but  we 
will  invite  her  to  our  supper : "  for  we  were  going  to  have 
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a  little  treat  of  fruit  and  flowers  from  our  gardens^  after 
the  cow8lip-tea  from  flowers  of  our  own  gatherings  which 
we  tried  to  believe  was  excellent. 

I  am  often  surprised  when  I  think  of  my  present  pacific 
principles,  and  I  may  say  disposition,  and  recollect  the 
great  delight  I  then  had  in  all  that  part  of  SoUin  which 
describes  the  wars  of  the  ancients.  The  battering-ram, 
the  Ijallista,  the  tortoise,  the  musculos,  and  the  crow  were 
then  objects  of  great  interest  and  study  to  me ;  and  I  re- 
member saving  my  pocket-money  to  purchase  Mezerai's 
Tactics.  We  used  to  arrange  all  the  different  battles  with 
hazel-nuts  and  holly-berries,  according  to  the  plans  in 
that  book.  Grievous  was  it  to  me  when  the  dressing-bell 
sounded,  and  interrupted  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  Issus,  or 
Arbela. 

Another  very  different  book  which  I  used  to  read  at  my 
lying-down  time,  was  Hume's  "  History  of  England."  I 
had  taught  myself  a  little  Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  was  very  fond 
of  getting  Anglo-Saxon  histories,  which  a  friend  borrowed 
for  me  from  the  library  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  which 
I  deciphered  by  means  of  Lye  and  Mauning^s  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary.  I  also  endeavoured  to  get  all  the  original 
English  histories  I  could, — which,  indeed,  were  not  many, 
—  and  books  on  armour  and  Scandinavian  mythology,  in 
which  William  Priestley  was  a  great  help ;  and  we  both 
enjoyed  various  traces  of  legendary  lore  which  we  delighted 
to  dress  up  and  expand  into  tales,  according  to  our  own 
imiigination.  Ttie  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Stuart  al)Ove  all  interested  me ;  and  I  remember  the  deep 
sorrow  I  felt  when  Babington*s  conspiracy  on  behalf  of 
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Mary  was  discovered.  I  tried  to  find  out  all  I  could  of 
each  of  the  conspirators,  to  imagine  the  various  motives  by 
which  they  were  actuated,  whether  by  generosity,  compas- 
sion, religious  zeal,  or  envy  against  the  English  Queen;  I 
began  to  observe  how  many  different  motives  may  engage 
persons  in  an  action  which,  being  outwardly  one,  appears 
common  to  them  all,  and  yet  how  widely  asunder  their 
hearts  may  really  be !  This  led  me  to  think  that  men  see 
the  outward  act,  but  Grod  sees  the  heart ;  and  that  which  is 
of  importance  for  our  peace  is,  that  the  heart  be  clean  in 
His  sight,  clean  by  uprightness,  or  cleansed  by  His  forgive- 
ness. This  sentiment  deeply  weighed  upon  me.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  recollect  a  skull  which  I  had  as  a  play- 
thing when  a  little  child,  and  which  I  had  since  carefully 
kept  amongst  my  treasures ;  another  happened  to  be  given 
to  me  by  a  surgeon,  when  explaining  the  admirable  con- 
trivance of  the  bones  of  the  human  head.  I  now  took 
them  both,  and,  in  the  day-dream  in  which  I  was  so  often 
wont  to  indulge,  I  constituted  these  two  skulls  into  those 
of  Anthony  Babington,  whom  I  supposed  the  noble  de- 
fender of  Mary,  and  John  Polly,  the  mean  betrayer  of  the 
whole  plot  to  Elizabeth.  I  gradually  attached  a  long  his- 
tory to  each,  beginning  with  their  childhood,  and  imagin- 
ing how,  little  by  little,  noble  daring,  and  compassion,  and 
self-devotion  were  nurtured  in  the  one,  and  meanness,  and 
selfishness,  and  the  full-blown  traitor's  character  were 
developed  in  the  other.  Then  I  remember  asking  my 
grandfather  for  some  old  yellow  paper,  which  I  fancied 
must  be  paper  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  imitating 
the  old  English  character,  I  wrote,  in  two  little  books,  the 
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history  I  had  affixed  to  each.  I  then  wrapped  up  the  skulls 
and  their  histories  in  leaden  paper,  which  I  imagined 
would  last  for  ages,  and  put  each  into  a  box  with  some 
coins  I  had  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  put  the  good  coins  into  Babington's  box,  and  the 
spurious  or  brass  ones  into  that  of  John  Polly.  Finally, 
I  wrote  upon  the  outside  a  solemn  warning  to  all  whose 
characters  were  not  yet  formed  ;  and  nailing  up  my  boxes, 
I  buried  them,  by  the  help  of  the  gardener,  in  my  own 
little  garden,  and  over  them  I  planted  laurels  and  two  oaks. 
I  said  to  myself,  "  The  oak  lives  three  hundred  years  at 
least,  and  I  shall  have  been  long  dead  ere  these  boxes  see 
the  light ;  yet,  by  their  means,  a  word  may  be  said  which 
may  be  useful  to  somebody.  Though  I  am  but  a  child, 
Ood  may  perhaps  bless  it.** 

I  recall  these  two  incidents,  which,  like  many  others,  have 
a  deep  interest  to  me,  as  exemplifying  a  very  favourite, 
and  I  think  important,  principle  which  my  intellectual 
father  and  my  dear  mother  were  equally  fond  of  inculcat- 
ing on  all  their  children :  this  was  to  be  deeply  earnest  in 
whatever  we  did,  and,  whether  it  were  great  or  little,  to 
give  our  whole  mind  and  being  to  it.  My  parents  both 
inculcated  this  principle  on  all  who  came  within  their 
sphere,  but  on  very  different  grounds.  "  Give  your  whole 
mind  to  what  you  are  about,"  said  my  mother ;  "  for  it 
is  a  part  of  practical  truth  and  integrity ;  whatever  you 
seek  to  do,  reaUy  do,  and  what  you  profess,  really  fulfil.*' 
"  Give  your  whole  mind  to  what  you  are  about,"  said  my 
father,  "  whether  in  play  or  study,  for  there  is  no  pursuit, 
even  in  childhood,  so  trivial,  but  that  numbers  of  useful 
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things  may  be  made  to  cluster  around  it.  On  very  little 
p^s,  may  be  made  to  hang  an  infinite  variety  of  useful 
things.**  And  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  constantly 
found  this  practice,  which  I  owe  to  the  instruction  of  my 
parents,  assisted  perhaps  by  my  choleric  melancholic  tem- 
perament, a  great  means  of  obtaining  much  information 
which,  in  after  life,  I  have  never  failed  to  find  useful. 
Thus  for  example,  my  wish  to  make  a  perfect  model  of  the 
facade  of  the  temple  of  Diana  led  me  thoroughly  to  study 
the  proportion  of  all  the  different  orders  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  architecture,  and  to  ransack  the  library  for  the 
history  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus;  likewise  to  consult 
Stuart's  "  Antiquities  of  Athens,"  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  and  the 
Monument  of  Thrasyllus :  besides  which  it  sent  me  to  a 
brick-field  to  learn  how  to  manipulate  clay,  and  inquire 
into  the  best  form  of  modelling  tools,  and  the  best  pro- 
portions in  which  wax  and  gum  mastic  might  be  used,  as 
a  coating  to  the  whole,  by  way  of  transforming  our  clay 
into  marble. 

Again,  our  interest  in  trying  to  make  models  of  the 
battering  rams,  the  catapulta,  &c.,  exercised  our  organs  of 
constructiveness,  gave  us  knowledge  of  the  various  pro- 
perties of  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  proved  a  useful 
exercise  in  developing  faculties  afterwards  furnished  with 
higher  objects. 

Then  again,  in  the  second  instance,  concerning  the 
skulls.  It  is  surprising  to  myself  to  think  how  many 
objects  were  in  a  certain  degree  attained  by  this  childish 
prank.     Not  to  speak  of  information  gained  on  the  manu- 
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facture  of  paper,  its  water-marks,  and  its  character  at 
different  dates,  which  I  sought  for  to  make  my  manu- 
scripts synchronise  with  my  little  legends;  and  not  to 
speak  of  the  industry  with  which  it  set  me  to  copy  old 
English  text,  and  to  ransack  Spenser,  and  Sidney's  ^^  Ar- 
cadia "  for  the  fashion  of  language  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  it  also  led  to  many  much  deeper  thoughts. 

It  was  a  great  object  to  me  to  consider  what  education, 
what  impression,  and  what  train  of  circumstances,  I  could 
best  select,  to  form  and  build  up  the  noble  and  disin- 
terested character  of  Anthony  Babington,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  bad  example,  what  evil  education,  and 
what  train  of  untoward  circumstances,  I  should  interweave 
in  my  history,  to  issue  in  the  traitorous  character  I  as- 
cribed to  John  Polly.  The  fancy  thus  carried  out  gave 
vitality  in  my  mind,  to  much  concerning  the  highest 
interests  of  the  heart  and  conscience. 

It  has  often  happened  that  I  have  been  told  I  possessed 
a  good  memory :  I  might  have  replied  that  it  was  not  so ; 
for  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  anything  by  rote  with- 
out extreme  labour  and  difficulty,  but  that  I  had  obtained 
many  gleamings  of  information  by  constantly  searching 
out  in  thorough  earnestness  whatever  I  set  about,  and  that 
the  knowledge  so  acquired  was  never  lost,  but  became 
thenceforth  a  part  of  myself,  because  it  was  an  aliment 
supplied  at  the  very  moment  I  hungered  for  it.  I  believe, 
that  whether  our  wants  be  physical,  intellectual,  or  spi- 
ritual, a  real  hunger  is  never  supplied  with  its  proper 
aliment,  without  thenceforth  becoming  incorporated  with 
the  being  of  the  receiver.     This  truth  I  think  most  im- 
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portant  to  those  who  have  to  teach  others.  It  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  tutor  in  removing  ignorance  as  it  is  to  the 
physician  in  removing  disease,  to  create  that  appetite  which 
enables  nutritious  food  to  tell  upon  the  system.  John 
Wesley  used  to  say,  "  It  is  very  hard  that  neither  a  sense 
of  duty,  nor  all  my  thunder  from  the  pulpit,  can  persuade 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  find  time  or  bodily  strength 
for  going  half  a  mile  to  visit  a  poor  person,  in  the  finest 
summer  evening,  whilst  these  very  same  delicate  time- 
loving  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  spend  the  whole  night  in 
dancing,  which  at  least  must  be  an  exercise  equal  to  walk- 
ing many  miles."  So  difficult,  or  so  easy,  do  things  become, 
according  to  the  will. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  dear  mother  gave  me,  on  my 
birthday,  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress ; "  the  old  edition,  full 
of  hideous,  but  then  to  me  very  interesting  copper-plates. 
This  book  formed  quite  an  era  in  my  mind,  yet  its  im- 
pression was  by  no  means  unmingled.  I-  knew  nothing  of 
the  theological  instruction  which  is  now  given  to  most 
children.  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  was  read  by  me  with 
the  deepest  interest,  but  yet  with  most  profound  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  allegory.  I  saw  indeed,  in  general, 
that  it  was  intended  to  set  forth  the  struggle  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  besides  this,  its  infinite  variety  of  invention,  its 
marvels  and  its  mysteries,  delighted  and  excited  my 
imagination;  but  then  I  also  felt  revolted  by  a  certain 
want  of  elevation,  and  a  vulgarism  of  expression.  But  I 
still  went  on  reading  it.  I  could  affix  no  idea  to  the 
burden  of  Christian,  the  cross,  and  many  other  parts. 

I   remember  too,   as  amongst  my  greatest  pleasures 
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towards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  very  great  beauty  of  the 
winter.  It  stands  unparalleled  in  my  recollection.  It  was 
a  very  severe  one ;  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  fully  as  much,  if 
not  more  so,  than  the  celebrated  winter  of  1814.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  magnificent 
icicles  on  the  cascade  I  have  so  often  spoken  of,  and  the 
waters  near  Barr :  the  varied  character  of  the  plumes  of 
frost  which  diversified  the  different  trees ;  the  gaunt  oak, 
the  elm,  the  birch,  the  willow,  and  the  acacia,  as  well  as 
the  holly, — ^all  bore  a  distinct  character,  in  their  winter, 
no  less  than  in  their  summer  dress ;  and  I  think  my  great 
pleasure  at  this  season  contributed  to  form  the  especial 
taste  I  have  always  had  for  a  wintry  landscape.  In  our 
continual  expeditions  from  Barr  to  Birmingham,  the  drifted 
snow  was  so  deep  in  many  places  as  to  be  far  above  the  top 
of  the  carri^e,  and  that  year,  an  ox  was  roasted  whole  on 
the  frozen  Thames,  and  I  believe  that  a  fair  was  held  there, 
I  ought  not  to  forget,  amidst  the  amusements  of  this  severe 
winter,  the  reading  with  my  mother  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  Ice  Palace  of  Catherine  II.,  and  of  her  ice  cannon, 
and  thence  diverging  to  many  interesting  descriptions  of 
the  glaciers  of  Chamouni  and  Mont  Blanc,  as^ell  as  that 
of  the  stalactitic  cave  of  Antiparos. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  my  chief  occupations  during  this 
part  of  my  childhood.  About  this  period  I  went  to  stay 
several  weeks  in  Birmingham,  and  that  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  memorable  time  to  me. 

The  slave-trade  was  a  continual  subject  of  conversation 
at  this  time.  We  were  also  deeply  interested  in  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  and  in  Boswell's  ^^  Life  of  Johnson ; " 
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and  all  the  nation  mourned^  as  with  the  mourning  of 
children,  the  heavy  calamity  which  had  then  befallen 
Oeorge  III.  With  sad  hearts  his  subjects  listened  to  dis- 
coRsions  on  the  need  of  a  regency.  Well  I  remember  how 
no  barrel-organ  ever  played  "  God  save  the  King,"  without 
bringing  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  who  listened ;  and  good 
Mrs.  Waring  once  saying  to  me,  when  I  went  out  of  the 
parlour  full  of  what  I  had  heard  respecting  the  regency, 
**  Well,  God  will  not  forget  His  own.  His  blessed  gospel 
has  lit  many  a  captive  in  a  dark  dungeon.  He  will  not 
forget  the  good  king  in  his  darkened  and  solitary  chamber. 
He'  may  be  sustaining  his  heart  as  closely  now  as  if  he  were 
on  his  throne,  covered  with  precious  stones ;  but  0  let  all 
his  people  bear  him  on  their  hearts  day  and  night."  And 
as  I  write  this,  it  forcibly  comes  before  me,  how  many  vivid 
interests  of  time  I  have  seen  pass  away. 

I  believe  that  in  youth  and  in  middle  life,  there  is  often 
a  real  conviction  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the  most 
established  temporal  things ;  but  in  old  age  it  is  not  merely 
a  conviction,  but  a  vivid  palpable  reality,  and  the  eternal 
mountains  do  then  indeed  appear  near  at  hand,  whilst  all 
the  champaign  around  seems  faded  into  shadowy  distance ; 
and  I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  sfty,  like  the  monk  who 
had  exhibited  the  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  for  forty  years, 
that  he  had  seen  so  many  pass  away,  that  himself  and  those 
he  spoke  to  seemed  a  shadow,  while  the  blessed  institution 
of  the  Holy  Supper  stood  before  him  alone  a  reality. 

At  this  time,  by  far  my  happiest  hours,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  greatest  interest,  were  spent  in  the  morning  alone 
with  my  dear  mother.     Complete  quietness  was  necessary 
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for  her  during  many  hours  of  the  day.  She  was  generally 
seated  at  her  table  with  her  books^  her  plans  of  landscape 
gardening,  or  ornamental  needlework^  whilst  I  was  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  room,  but  to  be  in  perfect  silence,  unless  when 
my  mother  called  me  to  fetch  anything,  or  addressed  to  me 
some  little  kind  word,  which  seemed  not  so  much  to  break 
the  silence  as  to  make  it  more  complete  and  happy  by  a 
united  flow  of  heart. 

One  great  source  of  happiness  was  the  heartfelt  conscious- 
ness of  my  mother's  kindness.  I  still  remember  the  little 
plate  of  Portugal  plums  or  Naples  biscuits  placed  on  the 
sideboard  for  me,  whilst  I  was  enjoying  a  rich  feast  con- 
sisting of  the  Bible,  with  excellent  prints  from  paintii^ 
of  the  first  masters,  or  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
Lavater's  Physiognomy.  It  was  Madame  de  la  Fitte's 
French  translation,  equally  distinguished  for  an  eloquence 
which  gives  it  the  efifect  of  an  original  work,  and  for  ac- 
curate physiognomical  portraits,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  which  have  been  altogether  blimted  and  lost,  in  the 
English  elaborate,  but  imfaithful  plates.  Hour  after  hour 
did  I  spend  entranced  over  its  contents.  Its  ardent  piety, 
its  elevated  aims,  and  consecrated  objects  absorbed  my 
whole  soul,  just  as  a  first  view  of  an  ocean,  a  sunset,  or  a 
mountain.  How  did  the  eighth  Psalm,  as  I  now  read  it 
in  Lavater,  seem  the  utterance  of  my  heart,  and  his  pic- 
ture of  the  family  of  adoring  worshippers,  looking  upwards 
to  God,  with  arms  stretched  out,  soaring  towards  the  im- 
mortal world,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  me.  I  took 
them  to  be  all  portraits ;  and  my  very  heart  said  from  its 
inmost  depths,  "  0  that  I  knew  such  people  1  people  from 
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whose  faces  and  attitude^  the  light  of  God's  glory  seems 
reflected  ! "  Then  I  looked  at  all  the  other  portraits^  and 
read  what  was  said  of  each  with  earnest  curiosity.  I  loved 
to  see  how,  in  every  face,  some  trace  of  goodness,  or  intel- 
ligence, or  capacity  for  blessing,  might  be  fomid.  I  re- 
membered that  whilst  at  Dawlisb,  my  cousin  Christiana 
Gumey  had  found,  in  an  old  woman's  cottage,  a  black, 
begrimed,  and  dirty  painting,  which  she  declared,  amidst 
all  its  apparent  worthlessness,  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
distinguished  master.  Accordingly,  Sir  William  Watson, 
at  her  desire,  had  it  cleaned  and  restored,  and  it  came  out 
a  very  beautiful  picture.  With  just  the  same  feelings 
which  my  cousin  Christiana  Gumey  had  for  this  picture, 
did  I  now  begin  to  look  at  every  human  being.  I  felt 
sure  each  had  been  created  in  the  Divine  im^e,  how- 
ever spoilt  by  superincumbent  rubbish  and  ill-usage,  and 
that  the  original  type  might  yet  be  reached,  and  perhaps 
restored. 

Lavater  had  taught  me  that  the  restoration  God  effected 
in  man  was  by  intensity  of  love,  and  that  a  copy  of  that 
love  is  the  only  means  of  restoration  man  can  employ 
towards  his  fellow ;  just  as  pieces  of  iron  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  will  grate  against  each  other,  till  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  when  the  cold  hard  iron  will  flow 
and  melt  together  in  one.  These  thoughts  were  the  means 
of  opening  to  me  a  new  source  of  interest.  I  have  men- 
tioned while  at  Bath  the  amusement  of  my  day  dreams,  in 
observing  the  visitors  we  met  in  our  walks,  and  imagining 
the  histories  that  belonged  to  them.  This  was  a  mere  idle 
amusement.     I  now  felt  a  far  deeper  interest  in  wishing  to 
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find  in  every  person  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  spark  of 
the  Divine  image  of  God,  and  so  to  love  it  as  to  draw  it 
forth.  I  never  now  saw  a  human  face  without  that  feel- 
ing. At  times  I  almost  longed  to  say,  ^^  Thou  art  created 
in  the  image  of  the  great  God ;  thy  glory  and  thy  dignity 
is,  that  thou  art  invited  to  be  eternally  happy  in  contem- 
plating His  glory.  O  thihk  of  thy  destiny ! "  So  vividly 
did  I  thus  feel,  that  it  was  like  the  possession  of  a  new 
existence,  and  yet  is  it  equally  true  that  the  moral  effect 
was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  power  of  the  im- 
pression. I  have  often  marvelled  at  the  cause  of  this.  I 
think  it  must  thus  be  accoimted  for.  The  impressions  of 
childhood,  vivid  as  they  are,  are  widely  different  from  those 
of  maturer  age.  Mature  age  receives  hardly  any  impres- 
sion singly.  The  abode  of  the  heart  and  intellect  is  already 
occupied,  and  no  uew  comer  can  be  admitted  until  wel- 
comed, or  at  least  tolerated  by  the  old  occupants :  every 
new  impression  in  after  life  is  complex;  it  both  modi- 
fies others  and  is  modified  by  them.  The  impressions 
of  mature  age  are  like  the  melody  of  an  organ  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  thorough-bass,  rich  in  harmony ;  while 
those  of  childhood  are  as  distinct  strokes  succeeding  each 
other  on  a  stringed  instrument.  Again,  early  impressions 
are  as  seeds  sown  side  by  side,  of  conflicting  properties, 
which  do  not  interfere  with  each  other  whilst  they  remain 
latent  or  shoot  up  in  single  stems,  but  as  soon  as  they  grow 
up  and  spread  forth  branches,  when  they  cannot  intertwine, 
they  enter  into  conflict,  and  the  end  is,  that  some  of  the 
plants  must  be  rooted  up.  It  is  chiefly  through  impressions 
like  those  of  childhood,  distinct  and  separate  on  the  one 
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handy  and  through  the  multiplied  associations  belonging  to 
mature  life  on  the  other^  that  the  difference  is  formed  be- 
tween the  impulses  of  an  inconsistent,  and  the  principles 
and  sentiments  of  a  consistent  character. 

At  this  period,  then,  a  leaven  was  added  to  the  meal, 
but  was  not  incorporated  with  it.  There  was  the  salt,  the 
com,  the  staff  of  life,  and  the  water,  but  they  were  utterly 
without  coalescence ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  account  at  once  for  the  strength  of  the  various  feelings 
I  then  experienced,  and  their  want  of  continuous  power. 

It  was  to  me  of  the  deepest  interest  to  watch  every 
change  in  my  mother's  countenance,  as  I  sat  beside  her. 
At  times,  the  languor  of  nerves,  so  alien  to  the  strength 
which  distinguished  her  character,  pierced  me  with  sorrow 
and  anxiety.  Deeply  did  I  feel  that  my  mother,  whose 
word  was  like  that  of  a  queen  to  all  within  her  circle,  and 
to  whom  I  had  ever  looked  as  to  a  tower  of  strength, 
should  invite  me,  a  child,  and  me  only,  to  be  the  witness 
and  sharer  of  her  hours  of  prostration.  How  often  have  I 
seen  that  powerful  mind  unable  perhaps  to  reprove  the 
least  negligence  or  mistake  without  tears.  It  was  not  the 
trifle  itself  that  she  cared  for,  but  the  being  laid  low,  and 
her  inability  to  perform  the  part  she  desired.  Oh !  how  fer- 
vently did  I  often  pray  to  G^d,  as  I  sat  with  her,  that  He 
would  indeed  give  me  an  understanding  heart,  that  I  might 
comprehend  the  language  of  every  look,  and  be  able  to  sup- 
ply her  wants  before  she  could  express  them.  This  became 
another  source  of  interest  to  me  in  studying  Lavater; 
I  not  only  turned  over  his  pages,  and  dwelt  on  every 
portrait,  with  the  view  to  know  the   lines    of  character 
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in  general,  but  I  learnt  to  observe  the  fleeting  changes 
which  sweep  across  the  countenance.  And  this  feeling 
with  regard  to  my  mother,  and  this  book  of  Lavater,  have 
together  been  the  means  of  laying  the  foimdation  of  what 
has  been  the  prevailing  bias  of  my  life.  In  after  years,  my 
physiognomical  knowledge  became  much  extended  by  a 
study  of  temperament  and  phrenology ;  and  as  time  went 
on,  my  ardour  expanded  for  tracing  that  connection  of 
mind  with  the  material  world,  that  incarnation  of  truth  in 
the  forms  of  beauty  which  imparts  the  charm  to  landscape, 
to  music,  to  painting,  and  to  architecture,  showing  forth 
the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  in  them  all.  After- 
wards it  became  still  further  extended  in  the  solemn  yet 
blessed  delight  of  studying  God*s  own  symbolism,  not  only 
in  nature,  but  likewise  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage —  His  own  appointed  tongue  whereby  to  convey  the 
revelation  of  Himself,  still  under  symbols,  to  His  creature 
man ;  and  thus,  by  a  holy  and  blessed  artistic  power,  to 
bridge  over  the  immense  interval  that  separates  spirit  from 
flesh,  in  order  that  HIS  SPIRIT  may  teach  man  more 
easily  to  "  search  the  deep  things  of  God,"  by  presenting 
them,  as  in  the  fulness  of  time  He  presented  His  dear  Son, 
in  a  form  in  which  the  Divinity  of  the  principle  is  both 
concealed  and  manifested,  under  the  incarnation.  Thus 
was  the  die  of  my  iAward  life  cast. 

And  yet  at  this  time,  very  many  other  things,  and  not 
only  things,  but  principles,  took  their  turn  in  my  heart. 

I  remember  one  day  my  mother  saying,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  "Never  give  way  to  what  is  little;  or,  by 
that  little,  however  you  may  despise  it,  you  will  practically 
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be  governed."  Another  observation  she  often  made  was, 
"  Observe  how  much  more  easy  we  find  it  to  forgive  crimes 
than  weakness.  He  who  falls  deeply  beneath  a  giant  temp- 
tation, we  sorrow  for  and  sympathise  with ;  but  he  who 
perpetually  stumbles  where  there  is  no  temptation  that  we 
can  appreciate,  must  ever  strike  us  as  an  utterly  poor 
character." 

Before  my  mother  came  down  for  the  evening,  I  was 
often  struck  by  the  whole  conversation  being  frivolous, 
sentimental,  and  fidl  of  flattery ;  I  was  no  less  struck  by 
the  change  which  immediately  took  place  when  she  ap- 
peared. As  the  door  opened,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
party  rose  into  a  more  elevated  region,  and  the  tone  of 
conversation,  just  now  so  poor  and  despicable,  became 
animated  and  refreshing,  really  answering  the  purposes  of 
social  intercourse.  I  also  observed  that  every  one  of  the 
actors  in  the  little  scene  appeared  to  experience  the  same 
relief  as  myself,  and  to  enjoy  being  raised  from  the  low 
spot  each  had  before  occupied  into  higher  groimd,  where 
they  all  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  and  stand  more 
erectly. 

Truth,  as  the  wise  man  says,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
things.  He  therefore  who  walks  in  the  truth  will  ever 
practically  hold  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  less 
strong  or  less  single-minded,  and  will  form  a  nucleus, 
round  which  will  gather  some  who  were  floating  helplessly 
along  the  stream  of  the  world.  I  believe  the  strengthen- 
ing and  elevating  influence  of  my  mother's  character  was 
the  great  secret  of  my  devoted   love   for   her.      In   her 
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presence  I  became,  for  the  time,  transformed  into  another 
person. 

Deeply  as  I  felt  the  grandeur  of  my  dear  mother's  cha- 
,  racter,  its  nobility,  power,  generosity,  and  self-subsistence, 
I  was  conscious  how  very  different  was  the  sort  of  elevation 
which  actuated  me  when  under  the  influence  of  Lavater. 
In  him  I  saw  before  me  a  greatness  which  seemed  not  to 
stand  in  the  majesty  of  earthly  power  or  intellect,  but  in 
the  contemplation  of  heavenly  glory.  I  saw  glimpses  of 
the  high  dignity  of  man,  not  by  anything  he  was  in  him- 
self, by  philosophy  or  intellect,  but  from  the  greatness  of 
'his  call  from  God,  and  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Him 
who  gave  the  call.  I  had  ever  contemplated  with  delight, 
the  dauntless  strength  of  the  heroic  character;  now  I 
began  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  higher  strength  of  the 
martyr^s  spirit,  and  to  see  that  all  which  philosophy  can 
do,  in  its  best  and  noblest  form,  is  to  concentre  man  upon 
himself,  and  so  to  make  self-esteem  his  motive  spring.  I 
b^an  to  see  that  the  true  elevation  of  man  is  founded  on 
the  complete  abasement  of  the  creature  and  exaltation  of 
the  Creator ;  the  strength  of  man  on  a  knowledge  of  his 
weakness,  leading  to  rest  in  the  arm  of  power ;  and  I  saw 
that  the  plainness  and  imworldliness  which  I  so  much 
valued  had  their  higher  foundation,  not  in  contempt  of 
others,  or  in  the  littleness  of  earthly  distinctions,  but  in  a 
love  of  eternal  things,  which  enables  the  heart  to  sit 
lightly  to  all  things  temporal. 

My  morning  hours  with  Lavater  were  succeeded  by 
historicid  studies ;  and  I  can  scarcely  say  how  strongly  I 
felt  the  contrast  between  the  pure  elevation  of  the  one  and 
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the  brilUanty  but  very  different  glory  of  the  other.  And 
often  as  I  entered  with  zeal  into  the  principle  that  ^'  know- 
ledge is  power,"  I  began  to  question  whether  power  be 
really  happiness.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  unspeakable  bless^ 
ing  that,  at  this  period  of  my  life,  it  pleased  God  to  place 
before  me  the  occupation  to  which  my  mornings  were  de- 
voted :  notwithstanding  all  the  varieties  and  alternations 
of  mind  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  day,  it  was 
like  a  view  opening  itself  before  me  of  an  ocean  of  glory 
yet  unimagined.  Though  I  might  and  did  often  turn  my 
eyes  from  it,  still  I  knew  it  was  there ;  and  again  and 
again  I  returned  to  it  for  elevation  and  refreshment. 

The  view  thus  afforded  might  be  obsciured,  but  it  could 
not  be  obliterated :  the  trifles  of  the  world  might  oft^en 
entice  and  occupy,  but  I  could  never  forget  that  I  had  had 
a  glimpse  of  heaven.  I  could  not  forget  that  I  had  been 
on  Tabor,  though  alas !  I  felt  unable  to  cast  out  the 
demons  I  met  with  on  the  road  downward  from  the  moun- 
tain. Nor  were  these  contemplations  only  confined  to  my 
morning  hours :  their  results  had  a  very  great  influence  in 
moulding  my  mental  occupations  thi'ough  the  day. 

I  frequently  used  to  attend  the  Friends'  Meeting.  It 
was  seldom  I  entered  it  without  feeling  my  heart  bowed 
within  me.  After  a  time  of  interior  recollection,  I  looked 
with  a  deep  and  solemn  interest  on  the  countenances  of 
those  around ;  and  whilst  the  whole  assembly  maintained 
an  unbroken  silence,  which  to  a  cursory  observer  might 
seem  imiform,  how  varied,  in  reality,  was  the  eloquence  of 
that  silence !  Some  individuals  amongst  them,  I  thought, 
had  in  possession  the  happiness  I  was  then  looking  for  ^ 
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and  when  the  meeting  was  over,  continually  did  I  try  to 
linger  near  them,  in  hopes  they  might  give  me  some  little 
word  in  passing.  I  should  not  have  dared  to  address 
them :  yet  whenever  they  spoke  to  me,  I  was  gladdened  at 
my  very  heart,  the  whole  day  went  happily,  I  felt  it  as  the 
omen  of  a  happy  week,  and  I  looked  forward  to  this  little 
moment  in  the  week  to  come. 

I  used  to  observe  the  loving  faces  of  the  children,  as 
they  passed  up  the  meeting  to  their  respective  seats.  The 
expression  in  many  of  them,  of  affectionateness  and  simpli- 
city, was  very  delightful  to  me.  I  liked  to  contrast  it  with 
the  richer  and  fuller  expression  imparted  by  advancing 
years:  it  was  like  watching  the  stops  of  an  organ  gradually 
drawn  out,  from  the  simple  diapason,  then  strong  body- 
stops,  and  lastly  the  serene  and  ethereal  tones  of  the  swell. 

My  interest  in  countenances  was  :at  this  time  so  great^ 
that  it  was  my  constant  practice  to  draw  from  recollection 
those  which  I  had  particularly  observed.  That  these  sketches 
were  badly  done,  I  need  hardly  say  ;  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  drawing,  and  I  have  not  naturally  the  organs  of  propor- 
tion :  nevertheless,  by  dint  of  observation,  and  the  study  in 
Lavater  of  the  connection  of  mind  with  its  outward  de- 
velopment, I  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  aptitude  at  seiz- 
ing the  characteristic  lines,  so  that  these  likenesses,  if  such 
caricatures  might  be  dignified  by  that  name,  were  yet 
generally  recognised.  Some  members  of  our  circle  who 
were  much  given  to  satire,  praised  these  Ukenesses,  and 
called  them  clever,  but  in  truth  what  they  mistook  for  wit 
was  only  an  ignorance  of  drawing  and  proportion.  It  was 
in  my  mind  not  to  caricature,  but  simply  to  produce,  in 
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the  best  way  I  could,  the  characteristic  lines.  This  habit 
continued  many  years,  and  so  accurately  did  it  fix  in  my 
mind  the  lines,  the  expressions,  and  the  colouring  of  the 
remarkable  countenances  I  then  saw,  that  even  now  I  can 
recall  them  with  ease  and  exactness. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1789  that  my  mother  was 
again  far  from  well,  and  my  father  sent  for  Dr.  Darwin. 
Baneful  and  ominous  these  visits  appeared  to  me,  and  I 
felt  an  instinctive  dread  of  them,  child  as  I  was,  for  which 
I  could  assign  no  reason.  All  the  winter  I  had  been  more 
or  less  under  the  upward  aspiration  I  have  described ;  and 
when  on  Dr.  Darwin's  arrival,  he  entered  the  room  and  sat 
down  to  the  usual  well-spread  table  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  him,  I  felt  an  instant  repulsion.  His  whole  con- 
versation, I  remember,  on  that  occasion  was  characterised 
by  the  merriment  and  so-called  wit  which  aimed  its  per- 
petual shafts  against  those  holy  truths  which,  imperfectly 
though  I  yet  knew  them,  afforded  me  the  only  comfort  in 
distress  which  I  had  ever  experienced,  and  seemed  to  me 
the  only  wells  of  living  water  in  the  desert  where  we  then 
foimd  ourselves.  When  I  observed  Dr.  Darwin  lingering 
over  his  repast,  and  recollected  my  mother's  suffering  state, 
and  the  high  eulogiums  with  which  she  always  spoke  of 
him  and  her  care  to  maintain  his  honour  and  to  consult 
his  comfort,  I  was  struck  equally  with  aversion  and  indig- 
nation at  conduct  which  appeared  to  me  to  evince  a  total 
want  of  feeling.  I  do  not  give  this  as  a  judgment  upon 
Dr.  Darwin ;  perhaps  so  far  as  his  jocose  manner  extended, 
he  might  imagine  it  an  alleviation  in  our  care,  but  on  me, 
a  child,  the  impression  was  indelible.     I  could  not  admit 
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the  possibility  of  his  allowing  any  idea  to  intervene  be- 
tween his  entrance  into  the  house  and  his  ascertaining  my 
mother's  state  and  trying  to  relieve  her.  I  will  mention 
one  observation  of  Dr.  Darwin's,  to  show  how  grievous  it  is 
to  receive  objections  to  Holy  Scripture  without  first  looking 
round  and  ascertaining  if  there  be  not  a  reply.  He  said 
on  one  occasion  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  a  tissue  of  fables,  unworthy  to  be  trusted  even  by 
their  own  confession,  seeing  it  was  there  stated  that  the 
Book  of  the  Law  was  lost  for  a  long  period,  and  only  found 
again  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  This  staggered  me  not  a 
little,  for  he  omitted  to  add  that  this  ^plied  only  to  the 
original  identical  copy  of  the  Law,  since  eveiy  king  of 
Judah  was  obliged  to  transcribe  a  perfect  copy  upon  his 
ascending  the  throne ;  that  copies  in  like  manner  were  de- 
posited in  every  Levitical  city,  and  that  so  exact  were  they 
in  point  of  correctness,  that  the  failure  of  one  letter  can- 
celled the  sheet.  Though  I  shrank  with  horror  from  such 
observations,  and  the  sneering  manner  which  accompanied 
them,  and  though  they  seemed  to  sti-engthen  my  resolution 
in  the  opposite  direction,  yet  I  believe  from  experience 
that  it  is  wise  not  even  to  listen  to  things  we  know  to  be 
false,  whether  against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  against 
the  character  of  individuals;  for  though  we  may  rebut 
them  at  the  time,  yet  often  in  hours  of  weakness  or  parti- 
cular temptation,  those  very  things  will  recur  again,  and 
insensibly  obtain  a  lodgment  even  in  the  mind  which  had  at 
first  unhesitatingly  rejected  them.  Well  has  the  word  of 
God  compared  the  arguments  of  infidels  to  thorns  and 
thistles ;  like  the  former,  how  do  they  lacerate  and  en- 
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tangle  tlie  mind  —  or  at  least,  as  it  were,  catch  the  intellect 
or  habits  or  tastes,  which,  are  the  mind's  clothing  —  and 
impede  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sneers  and  gibes 
of  the  infidel,  like  the  worthless  thistledown,  from  their 
very  lightness,  are  wafted  far  and  near,  and  soon  grow  up 
into  a  crop  of  poisonous  Weeds. 

About  this  time,  I  became  much  interested,  during  my 
Dudson  visits,  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  In  the  evenings 
we  often  read  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  or  examined  in 
detail  the  prints  of  slave  ships  and  slave  treatment  Mr. 
Clarkson  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Dudson,  and  also  at  my 
cousin  Lloyd's;  and  both  my  cousins  and  I  resolved  to 
leave  off  sugar,  as  the  only  produce  of  slave  labour  within 
our  province  to  discontinue.  Lizzie  Forster  strongly  urged 
me  thus  to  maintain  my  anti-slavery  principles. 

When  I  returned  home  from  Dudson,  well  furnished 
with  the  prints  and  pamphlets  which  had  80  deeply  inte- 
rested  me,  MademoiseUe  diverted  herself  by  laughing  at 
me,  and  trying  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  make  me 
give  up  this  protest.  I  however  continued  stanch,  from 
mingled  conscience  and  self-esteem.  Mademoiselle  told 
me  that  a  lady,  a  friend  of  hers,  who  had  been  foremost  in 
preaching  the  disuse  of  sugar,  and  substituting  honey,  had 
herself  fed  the  bees  all  through  the  winter  on  treacle  I  I 
replied  that  this  lady  having  been  foolish  did  not  oblige  me 
to  be  so ;  and  that,  as  we  had  no  bees,  I  could  have  no  honey. 
She  then  asked  me  what  difference  it  would  make  to  the 
world,  if  a  little  child,  or  ten  thousand  as  foolish  as  I,  took 
sugar  or  not :  it  could  not  be  as  a  thousandth  part  of  a 
drop  to  the  ocean.     I  knew  not  what  to  reply,  for  I  thought 
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Mademoiselle  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  yet  I  had 
an  internal  conviction  that  I  was  right ;  and  I  think  it  was 
on  this  occasion  I  first  powerfully  felt,  that  God  does  speak 
to  the  soul  in  a  language  which  the  spirit  of  His  children 
recognises  as  His  Divine  voice. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  I  recovered  my  spirits,  and  was 
in  a  better  humour  with  Mademoiselle,  I  took  a  large  sheet 
of  paper,  and  drew  her  in  the  character  of  Apollyon,  and 
myself  as  Christian,  thrown  down,  with  his  sword  escaped 
from  his  hand,  but  yet  seeking  and  hoping  to  recover  it. 

I  was  very  glad,  when  at  Dudson  on  the  following  Fri- 
day, it  so  happened  that  Lizzie  Forster  said,  how  thankful 
she  was  that  so  many  were  leaving  off  sugar.  "  I  hope," 
she  added,  ^'  that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  general 
effort  about  slaves ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  individuals  themselves,  whether 
that  which  is  a  practice  of  every  day  be  grounded  on  a  love 
of  pleasing  ourselves  or  on  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour, 
and  the  self-denial,  though  but  in  a  little  thing,  will  not 
be  without  a  rich  reward."  I  now  felt  armed  against  Ma- 
demoiselle, who  however  behaved  with  the  greatest  good- 
nature, as  she  did  also  on  the  following  occasion. 

She  was  very  fond  of  ridiculing  my  love  for  plain  dress, 
and  liked  to  decorate  herself  in  all  the  ornaments  then 
in  fashion,  which  happened  at  that  period  to  be  both 
numerous  and  contrary  to  good  taste.  Some  of  her  ac- 
quaintance having  come  to  visit  her,  they  with  one  accord 
ridiculed  our  appearance:  nor  would  they  allow  us  to 
escape,  but  closed  in  around  us  to  examine  our  dress  in 
detail.     Next  morning  before  breakfast,  it  was  my  amuse* 
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ment  to  draw  one  of  my  sisters  and  myself  in  our  plain 
white  firocks,  as  Christian  and  Faithful  confined  in  the 
cage  at  Vanity  Fair,  and  Mademoiselle  and  her  friends  as 
the  town-people,  mowing  and  gibing  at  them  from  with- 
out. This  picture  I  put  up  in  Mademoiselle's  bedroom. 
She  heartily  laughed  with  us,  and  enjoyed  the  joke  as 
much  as  we  did. 

How  truly  I  enjoyed  my  Dudson  visit  this  year,  and 
how  distinctly  does  its  impression  stand  out  from  the 
memory  of  all  former  ones,  happy  though  they  always 
were !  It  was  ever  indeed  with  delight  that  I  returned  from 
time  to  time  fo  my  dear  grandfather's,  and  to  all  the  well- 
known  and  loved  objects  of  that  home.  Every  servant, 
every  dog,  and  almost  every  pigeon,  had  its  place  in  my 
remembrance;  and  yet  the  impressions  I  now  received 
were  new,  and  in  some  respects  peculiar.  My  grandfather 
was  cheerful,  active,  and  most  orderly;  his  rule,  though 
strict,  was  one  of  respect  and  loving  influence,  the  effects 
of  which  were  diffused  over  the  whole  household,  while  the 
bond  itself  never  obtrusively  appeared.  To  look  upon  his 
venerable  coimtenance,  as  he  walked  about  his  garden,  put 
me  in  mind,  in  these  my  childish  days,  of  Adam  in  Para- 
dise. Fond  indeed  was  he  of  keeping  and  dressing  his 
beautiful  garden,  and  fond  was  he  of  his  multitudes  of  ani- 
mals :  his  fine  dogs,  his  fawns,  his  peacocks,  his  pheasants, 
his  poultry,  and  water-fowl,  all  seemed  to  delight  in  flock- 
ing around  him,  to  receive  food  from  his  hand,  and  to 
answer  to  his  call.  He  gave  names  to  all  like  the  first 
Adam ;  and  so  afterwards,  when  I  read  of  that  Gftod 
Shepherd  who  knows  all  His  own  sheep  by  name,  the 
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image  appeared  more  powerful  to  me,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  dear  grandfather.  Not  one  dumb  dependent 
on  his  bounty  was  forgotten  by  him ;  and  I  loved  to  see 
how  continually  he  would  recollect  any  that  chanced  to  be 
absent,  and  have  them  brought  back  if  strayed,  or  kindly 
nursed  if  ill. 

I  have  often  since  thought  how  blessed  it  is,  not  merely 
to  instruct  children  dogmatically,  but  to  place  before  them 
in  daily  actions  such  living  pictures  of  love  and  kindness 
^  may  teach  the  heart  to  understand  the  images  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

I  believe,  too,  that  my  very  fragile  health*  had  perhaps 
materially  added  to  my  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
rest  and  repose  of  Dudson,  and  tended  to  the  great  plea- 
sure I  always  had  in  the  society  of  the  aged.  From  the 
earliest  periods  of  my  life,  I  recollect  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion when  surrounded  by  numbers,  and  the  exhaustion 
which  I  experienced  from  pleasurable  excitement ;  so  that 
through  my  whole  life  repose  has  been  peculiarly  sweet  to 
me. 

At  Dudson  there  was  no  rushing  after  anything,  either 
worldly  or  intellectual.  It  was  a  home  of  constant  ac- 
tivity, issuing  from,  and  retiring  to,  a  centre  of  deep 
repose.  There  was  an  earnest  application  of  excellent 
sense  to  the  daily  duties  of  life,  to  the  minutest  courtesy 
and  kindness  as  well  as  to  the  real  interests  of  others. 
Everything  great  and  everything  little  seemed  done  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  fidelity,  because 
it  ^as  the  will  of  God ;  and  that  which  could  not  be  traced 
to  His  will  was  not  undertaken  at  alL     My  dear  grand- 
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father's  heart  often  seemed  to  me  as  a  fomitain  of  love^ 
overflowing  on  all  his  neighbours,  tenants,  and  household, 
and  yet  the  overplus  was  so  rich  that  there  was  still  enough 
for  every  animal  around.  I  well  remember  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  would  bring  me  different  sorts  of  lettuce  or 
midberry-leaves,  to  see  which  my  silk-worms  loved  the 
best 

Nothing  at  Dudson  was  esteemed  too  little  to  be  cared 
for,  and  nothing  too  great  to  be  undertaken  at  the  com- 
mand of  G-od  ;  and  for  this  they  daily  exercised  both  their 
mental  and  bodily  powers  on  the  things  around  them, 
knowing  that  our  Lord  thoroughly  furnishes  each  of  His 
soldiers  for  his  work,  and  places  before  each  the  task  he 
has  to  do.  These  underlying  principles  I  did  not  see  at 
the  time,  but  their  blessed  effect  I  deeply  felt. 

There  are  few  things  I  remember  with  more  thankfcd- 
ness,  than  the  association  with  those  excellent  persons  it 
was  my  privilege  to  see  continually  at  my  dear  grand- 
father's. They  were  mostly  members  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  an  intimate  and  social  circle. 

According  to  the  order  of  those  times,  I,  as  a  child, 
never  spoke  but  when  spoken  to;  but  yet  with  my  new 
and  inexhaustible  pleasure  in  observing  countenances,  it 
was  a  great  delight  to  me  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up  till  nearly 
nine  o'clock,  and,  as  it  were,  to  throw  myself  into  the 
minds  of  our  visitors  with  that  intense  interest  with  which 
young  people  enter  into  the  unexplored  ground  of  a  tale  or 
a  poem. 

To  this  day  I 'remember  two  sisters,  Betsy  and  Susanna 
Bradley,  of  Worcester,  the  plainest  of  Friends,  who  often 
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Stayed  for  months  together  at  my  grandfather's.  It  sur-* 
prised  me,  that  they  who  were  neither  particularly  elegant, 
nor  accomplished,  should  be  held  in  such  high  estimation 
by  all  around ;  that  wheresoever  they  were,  it  seemed  as 
though  an  imction  was  poured  forth,  healing  and  tranquil- 
lising  as  it  spread  over  the  whole  circle.  I  often  asked 
mjrself,  "What  is  this?"  I  did  not  then  know  that  it  was 
"the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding** 
which  had  been  received  into  their  hearts,  and  thus  poured 
itself  forth  spontaneously  like  a  precious  ointment  on  all 
who  came  under  its  benign  influence.  And  so  truly 
Christian  were  they,  that  they  not  only  had  themselves  the 
perfect  ease  of  those  who  forget  self,  but  they  succeeded 
in  inspiring  everybody  around  them  with  something  of  the 
same.  How  many  circles,  and  how  many  persons  had  felt 
the  influence  of  these  holy  sisters,  while  they  little  knew 
from  whence  it  emanated  till  they  were  gone. 

But  the  person  who  most  deeply  impressed  my  childish 
mind,  was  my  aged  cousin  Sampson  Lloyd.  He  was  at  that 
time  probably  more  than  seventy.  His  temperament  was 
very  sanguine,  and  when  young  he  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly susceptible  to  all  objects  of  tast«  and  feeling :  but 
now,  his  hair  was  snowy  white,  and  his  form  bowed,  as  he 
sat  at  Meeting.  His  countenance  bore  traces  of  conflicts 
long  past,  in  a  heart  and  mind  that  could  have  felt  exqui- 
sitely, and  that  had  been  deeply  torn.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  beaming  expression  of  his  eye,  not  immingled  with 
compassion,  with  which  he  looked  on  all,  especially  the 
young.  Truly,  he  seemed  like  Moses  who  had  been  on  the 
Mount,  and  who  descended,  with  the  glory  still  in  his 
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countenance,  to  bless  his  people.  Happy  was  that  week, 
when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  a  kind  word  from 
him  as  he  went  out  of  the  Meeting.  He  was  called  '^  St. 
John,**  and  he  exactly  realised  the  image  of  that  beloved 
apostle  in  his  extreme  age,  as  he  said,  ^'  Little  children, 
love  one  another,"  a  short  sentence  of  tranquil  wisdom,  pro- 
nounced through  deep  experience  of  the  life  of  Christ  One 
afternoon  when  he  was  sitting  with  Lizzie  Forster  and 
Susanna  Bradley,  they  entered  into  a  conversation,  the 
beginning  of  which  I  did  not  heed.  I  think,  from  what 
foUowed,  that  he  and  his  two  companions  had  been  speak- 
ing of  some  yoimg  person  whose  friendship  or  affections 
were  excessive  or  misplaced.  I  will  venture  to  paraphrase 
my  recollections  of  the  narrative  he  then  gave,  the  facts  of 
which  I  have  since  frequently  heard  referred  to. 

"  Aged  people,"  said  my  cousin,  "  often  condemn  the 
loving  enthusiasm  of  the  young,  but  they  forget  that  love 
is  originally  of  God.  How  often  does  God  in  mercy  use 
human  affection  in  all  its  discipline,  its  teachings,  and  its 
chastenings,  to  bring  the  heart  to  Himself  I  No  one,  I 
believe,  could  take  more  pleasure  in  outward  objects  and 
delights  than  I  did  when  I  was  a  boy ;  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful or  gay,  pleasurable  or  pathetic,  alike  transported  me. 
In  vain  did  my  pious  parents,  venerated  though  they  were, 
endeavour  to  moderate  my  course :  it  seemed  impossible  to 
resist  the  intoxication  to  which  I  was  subject.  There  are 
chambers  in  my  past  life  I  never  reopen,  though  I  allude 
to  them  now  to  speak  of  the  mercies  of  God.  I  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  the  society  of  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished women,  but  amongst  them  was  one  who  soon  fixed 
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my  especial  attention,  as  indeed  whose  gaze  did  she  not  fix? 
Her  name  was  Betsy  Fido ;  you  have  no  doubt  heard  of  her. 
She  was  beautiful,  but  it  was  that  beauty  which  is  never 
thought  of  as  such,  because  the  outward  form  seems  but  a 
transparent  covering  to  the  souL  She  was  accomplished, 
but  I  never  recollected  that  she  possessed  accomplishments, 
for  her  singing,  her  music,  her  recitation  of  poetry,  and  her 
eloquent  speaking,  seemed  but  the  natural  language  of  her 
heart.  All  that  she  said  sparkled  with  intelligence,  and 
wit,  and  kindliness.  She  passed  before  my  eyes  like  a 
splendid  vision,  and  thenceforth  I  had  no  light  but  in  seek- 
ing the  light  of  her  countenance ;  all  that  I  had  hitherto 
called  enjoyment  ceased  to  be  such,  and  I  sought  those 
higher  pleasures  which  refine  the  heart  and  the  imagination. 
Betsy  Fido  was  some  years  older  than  myself.  I  earnestly 
sought  thenceforth  to  acquire  that  character  which  woidd 
make  me  less  unworthy  even  of  her  friendship,  but  ah ! 
how  different  were  the  views  of  my  Heavenly  Father  from 
my  own.  Sore  misfortune  fell  upon  the  object  of  my  ido- 
latry ;  first,  was  the  wreck  of  her  fortune,  but  that  was  little ; 
she  continued  to  devote  herself  to  the  solace  of  her  family : 
then  came  a  fell  contagious  disease ;  they  were  all  swept 
away,  she  alone  remained  —  broken  in  health ;  her  fine 
imagination,  which  had  so  often  delighted  me,  now  turned 
upon  itself,  and  preyed  upon  her  mind,  which  sank  with  it* 
She  became  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  for  those  so 
stricken.  Such  asylums  were  not  then  what  they  are  now. 
In  that  lonely  cell  with  its  whitewashed  walls  and  barred 
windows,  God  had  mercy  upon  her ;  there  the  first  beam  of 
light  broke  in  upon  her  soul.     Then  arose  before  her  that 
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word  which  she  had  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  John  Wool- 
man,  '  Think,  0  my  soul,  of  the  quietude  of  that  heart  in 
which  Christ  truly  reigns ;  and,  in  all  thou  dost,  seek  thou 
after  it.'  Long  was  darkness  around  her.  In  the  deep 
prostration  of  her  soul  she  looked  around,  and  all  she  knew, 
and  all  her  Tiews  of  right,  and  all  her  powers  of  mind,  seemed 
utterly  without  help  in  them.  In  herself  was  no  help.  She 
thus  lay  prostrate  in  body  and  mind ;  then  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  met  that  Eye  of  Mercy  which  was  looking  upon  her.  I 
have  heard  her  tell  how  that  first  beam  was  as  the  early  ray 
of  the  morning,  after  the  darkest  night,  as  the  first  breath  of 
the  spring  after  a  freezing  winter,  like  the  sound  of  faint 
and  distant  music  wafted  on  a  soft  breeze  over  the  desert ; 
she  did  not  then  probably  recur  to  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  or  she  would  have  compared  it  to  the  distant  echo 
of  the  fer-off  cymbal,  telling  the  parched  and  thirsty  travel- 
ler that  the  Living  Water  was  near,  and  its  fountain  opened. 
**  Gradually  her  heart  received  the  heavenly  message.  In 
solitude,  and  away  from  human  influence,  not  only  was  her 
health  restored,  though  she  remained  feeble ;  but  from  the 
conviction  of  the  heart,  she  returned  to  the  usages  of  the 
Friends,  and  assumed  their  garb,  and  this,  she  has  told  me, 
not  from  adopting  a  rule,  but  because  each  of  their  prac- 
tices was  the  exactly  suitable  channel  in  which  the  teach- 
ing of  her  spirit  found  utterance.  Some  years  had  passed 
over.  From  a  boy  I  was  become  a  man ;  from  a  son  de- 
pendent on  his  father,  I  had  entered  into  possession  of  an 
independent  and  honourable  position.  I  knew  her  deep 
affliction,  and  I  longed  to  be  her  helper ;  and  though,  in 
profound  respect,  I  felt  the  distance  greater  than  ever  be- 
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tween  us,  yet  I  knew  there  was  but  one  title  under  which 
a  young  man  could  acquire  a  right  to  be  the  efficient  help 
and  protector  of  a  still  young  and  beautiful  woman.  My 
heart  faltered,  yet  I  determined  to  see  her,  and  learn  what 
form  that  vision  which  I  had  never  yet  dared  to  behold  in 
connection  with  myself,  would  assume.  WTien  I  came  to 
the  door  of  the  small  cottage  in  which  she  then  lived,  and 
looked  on  the  beauty  of  the  little  garden  and  its  flowers,  I 
still  recognised  the  same  hand  of  taste  and  beauty,  and  felt 
as  if  my  die  would  be  cast  when  I  looked  on  them  next 
when  quitting  the  house. 

"I  was  ushered  into  a  little  parlour;  I  found  myself 
alone:  I  had  time  to  observe  the  neatness  and  delicacy, 
but  the  perfect  plainness  and  simplicity  of  all  around, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  the  one  vision  of  brightness 
that  my  heart  had  ever  known,  appeared, — but  oh!  how 
altered  !  What  a  change  had  passed  over  her !  The  ele- 
gant taste  of  her  dress  was  exchanged  for  the  delicacy  of 
Christian  simplicity;  in  her  eyes,  which  had  once  been 
playful  with  wit  and  kindly  brilliance,  was  now  the  ex- 
pression of  peace,  yet  that  peace  of  a  deep  inward  life,  con- 
stantly varying  in  lustre,  or  mantling  the  complexion  with 
shades  of  thought  and  feeling.  Truly  a  change  had  passed 
over  her.  If  my  natural  reverence  for  her  had  been  in- 
creased by  her  misfortunes,  now  it  was  as  the  holy  reve- 
rence we  feel  for  one  to  whom  we  see  that  God  has  spoken, 
and  by  whom  His  voice  has  been  heard.  She  had,  indeed, 
passed  as  it  were  through  a  bitter  death  since  I  had  seen 
her :  she  had  entered  it  in  the  beauty  of  naturalism ;  she 
had  risen  from  it  in  the  beauty  of  spiritualism.     I  was 
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silent,  and  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  away  without 
opening  my  lips  on  the  subject  for  which  I  expressly  came, 
but  for  the  thought  that  I  might  still  be  her  helper  and 
support,  and  her  restorer  to  that  wide  field  of  blessing  she 
had  so  well  adorned. 

With  great  effort  to  myself,  I  tried  to  begin,  but  in  a 
few  words  she  checked  my  proceeding.  She  said  that  she 
had  tasted  the  sweetness  of  converse  with  heaven  in  the 
deepest  of  human  calamitias,  and  though  she  cordially 
and  gratefully  thanked  me,  she  felt  thenceforth  unfit  for 
earthly  things,  and  she  looked  for  happiness  alone  in  her 
heavenly  home ;  that  she  had  found  the  peace  of  God  all- 
sufficient,  and  she  would  not  exchange  it  for  anything  this 
earth  could  give.  She  then  with  much  kindness  and 
affection  told  me,  that  she  should  best  testify  her  deep 
sense  of  the  sympathy  I  had  shown  her,  by  endeavouring 
to  point  out  to  me  the  same  inestimable  treasure  which 
she  had  herself  found,  by  leading  me  to  the  same  Good 
Shepherd  who  had  taken  care  of  her ;  and  she  asked  me  to 
Bit  down  by  her.  and  have  a  heart's  conversation,  a^  of  two 
friends  called  by  the  same  grace,  traversing  the  same  ocean 
of  life,  and  bound  to  the  same  port.  I  did  sit  down :  long 
and  deeply  we  conversed ;  how  long  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  was 
morning  when  I  entered,  and  the  sun  was  fast  declining 
when  I  took  my  leave.  The  particulars  of  what  was  said  I 
know  not,  but  never,  never  will  the  impression  go  fi-om  my 
heart.  I  felt  that  she  had  indeed  heard  the  voice,  the 
potent  voice  of  Him  who  calls  the  sleeper  in  the  giave  to 
come  forth,  and  who  is  Himself  the  resurrection  and  the 
life ;  and  I  felt,  though  yet  on  earth,  she  had  her  portion  in 
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a  true  spiritual  resurrection,  where  they  think  not  of  mar- 
rying nor  of  giving  in  marriage,  but  are  like  the  angels  of 
God.  The  impression  of  that  hour  was  the  turning  point 
of  my  life.  I  entered  that  room  admiring  a  woman ;  I  de- 
parted from  it  in  deep  communion  with  an  angelic  spirit. 
I  closed  the  door  of  the  house ;  I  looked  again  at  the 
flowers.  I  had  entered  the  house  with  a  bright  vision  be- 
fore me ;  it  had  passed  away ;  and  though  I  never  had  the 
temerity  to  give  it  a  different  shape,  I  felt  the  one  hope  of 
my  life,  its  one  inspiring  motive,  was  for  ever  gone.  But 
then,  yes,  even  then,  I  also  felt  that  a  seed  had  been 
dropped  into  my  heart  full  of  vitality,  even  the  seed  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  manna  from  heaven,  which  would  thence- 
forth grow  and  germinate,  and  which,  I  was  enabled  to 
hope,  might  not  only  issue  in  life  eternal,  but  was  so  even 
tlien,  for  'he  who  believes  hath  everlasting  life.'  I  have 
reason  to  say,  '  How  good  is  a  word  spoken  in  season :  it  is 
like  an  apple  of  gold,  seen  through  a  network  of  silver.' 

"  How  little  did  I  think,  when  in  my  blind  though  aflfec- 
tionate  zeal  I  went  to  offer  an  earthly  home  to  this  stricken 
one,  that  she  had  a  home  far  better  than  any  I  coidd  give 
her,  and  that  she  would  be  the  means  of  showing  me  an 
everlasting  home,  and  of  clearing  the  way  for  the  building 
in  my  soul  of  *a  house  of  God,  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.'  Oh  I  the  good  we  do  is  not  in 
proportion  to  our  dispensing  earthly,  but  heavenly  treasures. 
Anil  now,  my  friends,  think  not  lightly  of  earthly  love,  or 
the  love  of  youth,  for  our  Lord  by  His  divine  alchemy  can 
change  it  into  gold,  and  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
riches  of  His  grace." 
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Such  was,  in  substance,  my  aged  cousin's  narrative.  I 
seem  yet  to  see  him,  and  look  upon  his  venerable  and 
loving  countenance,  his  white  hair,  and  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke, — tears  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  before,  for  they  seemed  .to  tell  of  mingled 
afifection,  gratitude,  and  peaceful  joy. 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  I  felt  so  absorbed  by  what 
I  had  heard,  that  some  time  elapsed  before  I  returned  to  a 
distinct  consciousness  of  myself.  When  I  did,  I  felt  as 
though  my  soul  were  knit  to  this  aged  man :  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  a  loving  heart  fully  exhibited;  I 
seemed  to  understand  it,  and  to  cling  to  it. 

My  cousin  Sampson  Lloyd  resided  at  a  place  called 
"  The  Farm,"  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham.  Some 
years  after  the  events  here  narrated,  he  married,  and 
amongst  his  children  I  found  in  future  years  one  of  the 
most  precious  friends  of  my  life. 

Very  different  from  my  cousin  Sampson  was  his  half- 
brother  Charles,  perhaps  some  thirty  years  younger.  He, 
too,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  character.  Whilst  my  cousin 
Sampson  drew  forth  the  religious  affections,  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  brother  tended  to  establish  religious  foundations. 
I  have  often  thought  how  great  is  the  blessing  of  associating 
both  with  those  who  possess  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of 
Love,  and  also  with  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  accurately 
defining  and  strictly  applying  truth.  It  is  good  to  have 
not  only  a  loving  spirit,  but  a  sharp  and  definite  outline  of 
truth.  In  thia  my  cousin  Charles  Lloyd  was  remarkable. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  my  venerable  great-aimt 
Farmer.     They  lived  in  Birmingham.     They  had  a  large 
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family  of  twelve  children,  some  of  whom  I  knew  intimately 
as  I  grew  up,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  distinguished 
for  talent  and  piety. 

My  aged  great-aunt  Farmer  stands  prominently  depicted 
in  my  remembrance.  I  have  understood  that  in  her  early 
youth,  she  had  been  amongst  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and 
the  most  worldly  of  the  worldly,  so  far  as  comported  with 
high  respectabiUty.  Her  mind  was  shrewd,  firm,  and  strong; 
her  objects  were  those  which  by  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
world  were  highly  prized,  and  her  judgment  was  much 
looked  up  to,  independently  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
world  always  congregates  round  those  whose  homes  are 
distinguished  by  opulence,  elegance,  and  intelligence.  Her 
heart,  I  have  heard,  was  once  inflated  by  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  superiority;  her  word  was  law  to  her  circle. 
She  was  as  a  beautiful  vision,  reflecting  splendid  colours  to 
the  many  below,  who  looked  up  to  her,  but  it  pleased  God 
in  mercy  to  touch  this  bubble,  and  it  burst.  I  know  not 
her  history,  but  my  earliest  recollection  of  her  is  that  of 
the  plainest  among  Friends,  very  aged,  with  great  dignity 
of  manner,  marked  by  good  sense,  simplicity,  and  perhaps 
severity,  tempered  with  kindness.  As  a  little  child,  I  well 
remember  how  I  always  felt  for  her  a  degree  of  real  confi- 
dence, though  not  unmingled  with  fear.  Wlienever  she 
spoke,  I  involuntarily  listened,  for  I  felt  sure  that,  if  it 
were  on  a  moral  subject,  some  foundation  would  be  cleared^ 
—  if  it  were  intellectual,  some  light  would  be  eliminated. 

And  thus  it  is  our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  good  provi- 
dence sends  us  blessings  sometimes  by  one,  sometimes  by 
another  and  very  differently  gifted   servant     Let  us  re- 
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member  there  were  twelve  distinct  tribes  in  Israel,  each 
bearing  a  different  standard,  each  inheriting  a  different 
blessing ;  nor  could  he  who  belonged  to  one,  transfer  himself 
to  another;  yet  all  formed  one  army,  all  looked  to  one 
sacrifice  of  atonement;  all  had  the  same  ark,  over  which 
was  the  same  mercy  seat,  in  which  was  laid  up  the  same 
holy  law,  the  same  sweet  manna  of  promise,  and  the  rod  of 
the  same  High  Priest;  and  while  each  stood  in  his  own 
division,  all  were  united  in  one  great  body  under  one 
Lawgiver  and  one  Captain  of  their  salvation. 

Our  blessed  Lord  made  the  multitude  that  followed  Him 
through  the  desert  sit  down  in  their  respective  companies, 
and  the  same  food  which  had  one  blessing  and  consecration 
from  Him  was  divided  by  twelve  disciples  amongst  the 
various  companies,  and  each  company  seems  to  have  had 
enough  and  to  spare,  for  there  were  twelve  baskets  left, 
one  to  each  different  disciple.  Again,  our  Lord  says,  ^*  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 

In  the  temple,  which  probably  was  the  outward  house 
referred  to,  there  were  above  a  hundred  different  apart- 
ments, each  having  its  distinct  appropriation,  uses,  and 
privileges.  0  may  we,  then,  rejoice  in  Him,  and  rejoice 
in  each  other ;  value  as  most  precious  His  gift  to  us,  with- 
out thinking  that  less  precious  which  His  wisdom  has  be- 
stowed as  more  appropriate  to  another.  Only  let  it  be  our 
concern  that  we  be  indeed  of  the  trees  of  righteousness, 
whose  twelve  manner  of  fruits  our  Lord  has  equally  re- 
cognised ;  that  we  be  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that 
each  may  bear  its  own  fruit  in  its  season,  that  our  leaf  may 
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not  wither,  bat  that  it  may  rather  be  for  the  hedUiig  of 
those  around  as. 

One  more  person  I  will  mention,  who  was  likewise  a 
freqnent  visitor  at  mr  grandfather's.  Her  name  was  Mary 
Capper.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  parents  in  the 
English  Church.  They  were  truly  religious,  and  I  think 
her  father  was  a  clergyman,  but  they  did  not  live  in  times 
like  the  present,  in  which  persons  are  so  often  intent,  not 
merely  on  cultivating  their  own  garden,  that  it  may  bring 
forth  abundantly,  but  in  which  much  time  and  labour  is 
employed  in  weaving  thorns  and  quick-set  hedges,  to  divide 
it  from  their  neighbours.  How  it  happened  I  know  not 
but  this  excellent  person,  ^lary  Capper,  was  placed  by  her 
friends  for  education  in  a  convent  in  France,  with  a  view 
to  perfect  herself  in  the  French  language  and  embroidery. 
The  nuns  were  excellent  persons,  but  they  were  devoted  to 
their  Church.  They  spared  no  pains  to  set  before  her  its 
impressive  ecclesiastical  observances;  they  furnished  her 
with  lives  of  their  most  eminent  saints,  and  placeii  before 
her  instances  of  holy  and  devoted  piety.  All  this  Mary 
Capper  deeply  felt ;  her  heart  acknowledged  many  whom 
they  introduced  to  her  as  really  taught  of  God,  many  of 
their  rites  and  ceremonies  as  instituted  to  His  honour,  and 
through  which  she  could  not  doubt  the  hearts  of  many  had 
found  a  ready  and  spontaneous  utterance;  nay,  her  own 
had  oflen  found  utterance  in  her  necessarv  attendance  on 
these  religious  services.  But  then  she  also  recoUecteii  the 
religious  devotedness  of  her  parents  in  another  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  true  deiiication  of  heart  of 
many  who  had  never  heard  of  the  dogmas,  nor  imagined 
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the  impressive  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  she 
had  the  internal  experience^  that  she  had  found  a  blessing 
in  both  Churches.  It  then  suggested  itself,  Does  not  the 
truth  lie  still  deeper  than  either,  and  is  it  not  self-subsistent 
and  independent  of  both,  a  life  of  which  all  forms  are  but 
the  changeful  garment  ?  This  was  a  key  unlocking  many 
an  intricate  passage.  The  end  was,  that  she  simplified  in 
everything  more  and  more.  She  then  met  with  the  works 
of  Madame  Guyon.  By  degrees  she  gave  up  ceremonial 
worldly  habits,  and  worldly  dress,  and  her  exterior  as  well 
as  interior  became,  step  by  step,  widely  different  from  those 
around  her,  while  she  became  more  closely  united  to  them 
in  spirit.  Her  education  finished,  she  finally  became  a 
Friend,  and  a  most  blessed  member  of  their  body ;  most 
blessed  in  her  ministrations  to  those  who  heard  her,  but 
yet  more  so  to  those  who  could  study  her  devoted  course  in 
daily  life.  Her  dress  was  as  plain  as  it  was  possible  to  be  ; 
all  her  clothes  were  of  the  coarsest  material,  and  she  wore 
the  little  flat  beaver  hat,  and  black  silk  hood,  then  worn  by 
the  plainest  Friends.  Her  income,  I  have  been  told,  did 
not  exceed  forty  or  fifty  poimds  a  year ;  nevertheless,  she 
was  an  eminent  benefactress  in  the  large  congregation  to 
which  she  belonged.  How  often,  when  the  mother  of  a 
family  was  ill  or  from  home,  did  she  feel  that  her  tem- 
porary absence  might  rather  be  a  blessing  than  a  loss,  if 
Mary  Capper  would  supply  her  place,  and  manage  her 
domestic  concerns,  and  superintend  the  education  of  her 
children  ;  and  Mary  Capper  possessed  the  education  as  well 
as  the  piety  which  rendered  her  visits  a  true  blessing  to 
many.     In  the  same  way  she  often  paid  long  visits  to 
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minister  to  invalids,  and  therefore  did  I  use  the  expression, 
that  she  was  a  permanent  blessing  in  her  congregation,  for 
she  supplied  a  place  which  none  other  less  gifted  could  filL 
Another  way  in  which  she  was  highly  useful  was  in  direct- 
ing the  education  of  orphans  in  that  class  of  society  who 
needed  instruction  in  order  to  become  teachers.  How 
often,  too,  was  her  clear  head  and  imwearied  patience  use- 
ful to  the  widows  of  shopkeepers  and  others,  in  disen- 
tangling accounts  and  intricate  affairs,  and  in  helping  them 
to  conduct  their  business.  Nor  was  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  dexterity  of  finger  in  needlework, 
which  she  acquired  with  the  nuns,  less  a  blessing  to  the 
poor.  I  have  mentioned  these  particulars  at  length,  be- 
cause it  is  blessed  to  record  an  example,  how  with  little 
means  great  things  may  be  effected,  and  how  when  there 
is  a  will  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  ways  will  open  to  serve 
Him. 

To  return  to  Barr.  My  dear  mother  this  year  changed 
her  room,  and  occupied  one  which  looked  on  a  different 
view,  and  I  was  then  invited  for  a  time  to  sleep  in  a  little 
dressing-room  adjoining.  I  went  to  bed  long  before  my 
mother,  but  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  in  the  morning, 
almost  always  to  find  something  pinned  up  at  the  head  of 
my  bed,  on  the  dimity  curtain,  showing  that  she  had  re- 
membered me  as  she  passed  through  my  room ;  sometimes 
it  was  a  short  passage  for  me  to  learn,  either  from  Scripture 
or  Milton,  often  a  little  paper  of  gooseberries,  and  sometimes 
a  few  pencil  lines,  to  invite  me  when  I  got  up,  instead  of 
going  to  Mademoiselle,  to  meet  her  at  six  o'clock  at  the 
hall  door,  and  be  her  companion  in  her  morning  walk. 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  I  remember,  that  I  had  these 
happy  hourSb  She  walked  very  slowly,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions I  always  carried  a  little  magnifying  glass,  and  an  in- 
sect box.  Then  we  used  to  wander  either  into  the  garden, 
or  into  the  woods,  and  while  she  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of 
some  &llen  tree,  or  on  one  of  the  rustic  seats  which  were 
everywhere  around,  she  sent  me  to  look  out  for  a  plant  or 
insect,  while  she  read  some  poet  in  English,  Latin,  or 
Italian ;  and  when  I  returned  from  my  search,  she  would 
lay  down  her  book,  and  with  the  help  of  the  magnifying 
glass  unfold  to  me  many  wonders  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life.  I  now  remember  with  much  thankfulness  how  careful 
she  was  to  point  out  that  everything  which  in  nature  ap- 
pears a  beauty  has  a  real  use,  and  that  the  attainment  of 
beauty  never  seems  to  be  the  main  object,  but  is  always 
the  result  of  an  exquisite  adaptation  of  uses.  How  closely 
are  intellectual  and  moral  truths  associated  !  My  mother 
showed  me  in  the  colouring  of  the  sky,  the  trees,  and  the 
fields,  that  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  the  mind  results 
partly  from  their  purity,  which  is  associated  with  purity  of 
mind  and  health  of  body,  and  partly  from  their  colouring 
being  best  adapted  for  the  eye  to  rest  on ;  and  especially 
she  took  care  to  show  me  that  every  want  of  the  very  least 
creature  is  provided  for  as  perfectly  as  if  that  were  the  only 
want  in  the  universe.  One  day  she  showed  me  under  a 
magnifying  glass  the  wings  of  a  midge,  the  perfectness  of 
its  nervure,  its  transparent  and  its  silky  texture,  reflecting 
in  its  speck- like  dimensions  every  tint  of  the  rainbow ;  and 
long  before  Dr.  Chalmers's  Astronomical  Sermons  were 
published,  my  dear  mother  had  shown  me  how  the  great- 
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ness  of  God  is  manifest,  both  in  the  illimitable  vastness  of 
His  creation,  in  which  unnumbered  stars  thread  their  cease- 
less orbits  with  unerring  precision  through  the  inmiensity 
of  space,  and  by  the  faultless  perfection  of  every  atom,  of 
which  that  universe  is  composed.  "  This,"  she  said,  "  is 
greatness,  but  the  truest  greatness  of  all  is,  that  every  in- 
stance of  this  power  was  put  forth  by  love."  Thus  spoke 
my  dear  mother  in  my  early  childhood,  but  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after,  that  another  voice  unfolded  to  me  the  still 
more  stupendous  instance  of  His  greatness,  that  inverse 
miracle,  by  which  the  same  stupendous  power,  instead  of 
putting  forth,  concentred  its  manifestations,  and  as  the 
crowning  miracle  both  of  love  and  power,  vouchsafed  to 
take  our  nature  and  bear  our  sorrows,  and  to  shroud  the 
Divine  under  the  garb  of  human  nature,  to  save  that  world 
so  glorious  in  its  creation,  and  to  purchase  at  the  price  of 
blood  each  soul,  and  to  dwell  in  each  heart  of  His  poor  crea- 
ture man.  "  0  Lord,  our  Ix)rd,  how  excellent  is  thy  name 
in  all  the  earth!" 

These  morning  walks  were  most  sweet  to  me.  I  did  not 
at  that  time,  as  now,  fully  appreciate  the  kindness  with 
which  she,  who  had  the  keenest  relish  for  works  of  literary 
taste,  would  interrupt  her  reading  to  talk  to  me  again  and 
again  of  the  treasures  of  flowers  and  insects  which  I  con- 
tinually brought  to  her. 

Occasionally  I  met  with  some  of  those  little  accidents 
which  from  time  to  time  occur ;  [  was  stung  perhaps  by  a 
wasp  or  ichneumon,  or  tore  myself  with  thorns,  or  jammed 
my  fingers  in  a  gate.  I  was  always  very  sensitive  to  pain. 
Never  shall  I  cease  to  be  obliged  to  my  mother  for  the  kind 
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and  yet  decided  manner  in  which  she  exhorted  me  to  bear 
it  **  No  person,**  my  mother  said,  "  either  respects  him- 
self, or  knows  the  value  of  spirit  above  matter,  who  willingly 
loses  peace  of  mind  on  accoimt  of  pain.  The  spirit,  where 
its  worth  is  known,  is  not  easily  overcome,  and  how  can  we 
ever  serve  others  or  ourselves,  or  how  dost  thou  think  any 
great  or  noble  work  that  requires  continuity  of  exertion 
could  ever  be  achieved,  imless  persons  are  practised  in  the 
art  of  turning  their  attention  from  themselves  to  what  they 
have  in  hand  ?  Dost  thou  think  Homer's  *  Iliad,'  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  'Principia,'  or  even  thine  own  favourite 
*  Les  Veillees  du  Chateau,'  and  *  Eobinson  Crusoe,'  would 
ever  have  been  written,  if  the  author  had  been  interrupted 
by  every  headache  or  petty  annoyance  that  occurred? 
Little  men  love  self  so  much  and  so  imwisely,  that  they  are 
interrupted  by  these  things :  great  men  consider  others  as 
well  as  themselves.  Remember,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  a 
woman  instead  of  a  man.  Men,  heroes,  and  others,  do 
things  partly  to  do  good,  and  partly  to  obtain  a  great  name ; 
but  a  woman's  self-denial  and  generosity  may  be  as  great, 
and  often  greater,  while  it  is  unknown  to  others,  and  fully 
manifest  only  to  her  own  conscience  and  to  God :  to  work 
for  this,  and  for  this  alone,  is  the  highest  of  all  callings." 

My  cousin,  Joseph  Freame,  and  Mr.  Leathes,  with  their 
attendants,  came  to  pay  us  a  short  visit  this  summer,  and 
to  take  back  my  cousin,  Christiana  Gumey.  This,  I  was 
going  to  say,  was  a  heart-breaking,  but  I  may  rather  say, 
an  imagination-breaking  sorrow  to  me.  I  yet  can  hardly 
describe  the  blank  and  vacancy  her  departure  caused ;  and 
this  was  yet  more  increased  by  the  absence  of  my  former 
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playfellow  and  companion,  William  Priestley,  who  had 
been  on  the  continent  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for 
some  months,  and  was  now  gone  with  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  expected  to  remain  some  months  longer. 

My  cousin,  Christiana  Gurney,  had  spent  nine  months 
with  us,  and  in  that  time,  while  my  dear  mother  was  the 
main-spring  of  my  life,  she  had  yet  nearly  an  equal  influ- 
ence in  those  minor  details  in  which  my  mother,  since  her 
illness,  had  been  imable  to  take  part. 

The  warfare  in  my  mind,  which  I  have  described  as 
beginning  at  Dawlish,  continued  during  all  these  months. 
I  wondered  why,  if  pleasing  others  were  a  duty  of  bene- 
volence, dissatisfaction  should  always  follow,  even  when 
my  attempts  had  succeeded.  I  wondered  also  how  it  was, 
if  I  had  really  acted  from  benevolence,  that  failure  always 
put  me  out  of  sorts,  and  I  found  nothing  in  my  mind 
corresponding  with  that  ancient  philosopher  who,  having 
lost  his  election,  declared  that  he  could  only  rejoice  that 
Athens  possessed  fifty  men  more  worthy  than  himself. 
Another  difficulty  was,  that  I  was  constantly  taught  to 
bring  everything  to  the  test  of  reason,  and  to  do  nothing 
of  which  my  reason  was  not  convinced,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  was  instructed  that  it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  obey 
my  teachers.  Biit  when  their  commands  and  my  own 
reason  disagreed,  how  was  the  point  to  be  settled,  and 
where  was  to  be  the  appeal  ?  I  often  thought  these  things 
over,  but  there  was  none  whom  I  could  question,  or  ask  to 
unravel  my  perplexities.  I  often  said,  "  O  that  I  were 
like  Theseus,  and  could  find  some  Ariadne  to  give  me  a 
clue,  whereby  I  might  extricate  myself  irom  this  labyrinth  :^ 
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Imt  alas  I  no  Ariadne  came.  And  here  I  would  observe, 
that  wholly  ignoraot  as  I  was  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  ignorant  of  my  own  hearty  I  yet  did  know 
there  was  a  God,  and  that  He  was  a  God  of  love^  and  that 
both  by  His  Providence  and  inward  voice  He  would  teach 
ihoee  who  sought  Him;  but  I  did  not  exercise  faith  in  the 
very  little  I  did  know.  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith ; " 
that  is,  by  laying  hold  in  life  and  love  of  the  truth  really 
given  them ;  and  had  I,  instead  of  perplexing  my  mind 
with  innumerable  reasonings  and  doubts,  and  thus  en- 
tangling myself  in  an  inextricable  web,  only  turned  to 
God,  I  feel  an  assurance  that  help  would  have  been 
afforded ;  but  I  sought  self  and  not  God,  therefore  did  I 
continue  in  death,  instead  of  embracing  life;  and  the 
tangled  web  which  surrounded  me  became  every  day  more 
entangled  and  more  inextricable. 

And  yet  I  may  here  say,  that  I  do  believe  that  every 
guide  of  youth  should  not  simply  have  it  at  heart  lumi- 
nously to  point  out  the  right,  and  distinctly  to  exhibit  the 
law  he  wishes  to  enforce,  but  that  he  should  also  enter 
with  sympathy  into  both  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  pupil, 
and  endeavour  to  understand  his  perplexities  of  thought 
and  feeling.  How  continually  from  want  of  experience  do 
the  young  confound  under  one  head,  and  designate  by  one 
name,  many  things  absolutely  opposite  in  their  founda- 
tions, and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  thus  go  on  with 
confused  and  unfixed  principles,  because  they  had  not 
disentangled  their  integral  constituents :  and  how  often  a 
wise  and  sympathising  friend  or  counsellor  will  unravel,  in 
a  few  words,  complexities  and  difficulties  with  which  the 
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unassisted  mind  may  have  struggled  for  years.  Still,  in 
the  midst  of  this  conflict,  like  most  children,  I  had  many 
seasons  of  outward  occupation  and  pursuit  in  which  these 
things  did  not  press  upon  me,  though  they  were  ever 
returning  in  my  hours  of  solitude. 

Gradually  I  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  interest  in 
the  society  that  frequented  Barr.  My  mother  used  fre- 
quently in  the  summer  evenings  to  drive  over  and  take 
tea  with  Mr.  Berrington  and  his  sister.  I  occasionally 
accompanied  her,  and  even  now  I  recall  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  saw  the  little  white  gate  that  opened  into 
Mr.  Berrington's  demesne  at  Oscott !  The  chapel  formed 
a  wing  immediately  attached  to  his  house.  The  colour- 
ing of  both  had  the  rich  brown  hue  of  aged  brick  build- 
ings; the  windows,  which  were  surrounded  with  roses 
and  creeping  plants,  glistened  brightly  in  the  sim.  An 
enclosure  of  two  or  three*  acres,  partly  shrubbery,  partly 
kitchen-garden,  and  partly  flower-garden,  surrounded  the 
dwelling;  hedges,  flowers,  fniit,  and  espaliers,  all  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  yet  kept  in  that  trim  order  united 
with  elegance,  which  formed  the  especial  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Berrington.  Before  the  house  was  an  exterior  porch, 
with  neat  stone  seats,  and  within,  an  interior  one,  thus 
forming  a  summer  and  a  winter  porch.  Here  we  con- 
stantly found  some  of  his  people,  peasants,  or  their  wives, 
waiting  to  speak  to  him,  or  to  receive  alms,  or  food,  or 
medicine,  and,  while  resting  themselves,  the  mothers  and 
their  little  children  would  often  enjoy  a  plate  of  ripe 
cherries  or  other  fruit.  Here  we  were  often  greeted  by 
the  poor,  and  by  his  little  dog  "  Vixen,"  whom  I  especially 
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loved,  because  he  singled  me  out  as  the  only  person  whom 
he  met  without  a  bark.  In  the  little  stone  hall  of  entrance 
were  one  or  two  Scripture  pieces  or  prints  of  holy  men, 
to  give  an  upward  direction  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
might  be  waiting  there,  and,  as  it  were,  pour  an  unction 
over  all  concerns  of  business,  or  pleasure,  or  domestic  life, 
on  which  they  might  be  engaged.  On  the  one  side  was  a 
small  but  comfortable  dining-room,  with  a  fireplace  of 
rustic  stone-work,  where,  amidst  scrolls  of  foliage,  was  en- 
graved in  old  English  characters,  —  "  Melius  est  vocari  ad 
olera  cum  charitate,  quam  ad  vitulum  saginatum  cum  odio." 
An  oak  staircase  brightly  polished  led  to  an  airy  landing- 
place;  immediately  in  front  was  a  small  pleasant  room, 
with  a  bow  window,  and  chairs,  and  writing  table  in  the 
midst :  this  was  Mr.  Berrington's  library. 

How  well  I  remember,  in  the  drawing-room,  the  window- 
seats  where  I  often  used  to  sit  and  look  at  the  vines  creep- 
ing over  the  windows ;  also  two  or  three  beautiful  prints  of 
saints ;  but,  above  all,  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Catholic  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  which  made  a  great  impression  on  me^ 
because  I  knew  the  part  my  great-uncle,  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  had  taken  in  his  cause,  and  that  my  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  of  Urie  had  had  a  full-length  like- 
ness of  the  Prince,  before  which  they  taught  their  children 
to  bow  every  day,  especially  since  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts, 
whose  blood  mingled  with  their  own,  had  been  unfortimate. 
This  picture  I  often  contemplated,  and  thought  how  happy 
those  were  who,  at  Falkirk  and  Preston  Pans,  and  even  at 
Culloden,  had  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  they  loved. 
So  highly  did  I  then  over  estimate  what  men  term  honour. 
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and  the  value  of  an  earthly  crown ;  and  so  much  did  I  un- 
derrate the  actual  value  of  a  souL 

Miss  Berrington's  little  room  contained  an  altar-like 
dressing-table,  on  which  were  always  some  holy  books 
bearing  on  their  bindings  a  cross,  and  marked  with  registers, 
whose  appendices,  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  crucifix,  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  the  symbols  of  fiedth,  hope,  and  charity, 
greatly  excited  my  interest  and  curiosity;  and  though  I 
was  not  free  enough  to  ask  their  meaning,  I  exercised  all 
my  observation  to  obtain  some  light  on  the  subject;  for  I 
was  sure  some  sacred  meaning  was  attached  to  them.  And 
when  I  looked  at  Miss  Berrington,  and  observed  her  uni- 
form cheerfulness  and  apparent  happiness,  and  when  I 
thought  of  my  own  enjoyment  in  reading  Lavater  and 
meditating  on  what  I  learned  there,  I  wondered  whether 
those  books  too  contained  secrete  of  happiness,  that  might 
be  poured  out  over  the  lile,  and  I  then  wished  I  knew 
what  was  in  them. 

There  also  was  over  the  chimney-piece  a  beautiful  little 
print  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  maidenly  modesty  and  beauty, 
and  yet  in  firm  calmness,  going  on  to  battle.  Above  was 
a  tinted  drawing  of  her,  when  almost  a  child,  as  she  had 
stood  under  her  favourite  fairy  tree  at  Domremi,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  a  rustic  cross,  communing  in  spirit  with  her 
favourite  saints,  and,  yet  more,  with  the  Lord  of  all  saints. 

These  prints  strongly  arrested  my  attention,  partly  from 
the  beauty  of  their  execution,  and  partly  because  I  had 
just  that  degree  of  semi-knowledge  which  enhances  interest 
with  the  united  pleasures  of  memory  and  hope,  when  an 
object  delights  us  by  recalling  something  we  do  know,  and 
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urges  lis  on  by  the  vivid  love  of  exploring  that  which  as 
yet  we  know  not.     Thus  did  I  stand  before  these  pictures. 

On  one  occasion  when  Miss  Lunn  happened  to  come  into 
the  room,  she  pointed  to  the  picture  of  Joan  of  Arc  on  her 
charger :  "  Voilk  la  femme  forte,"  she  said ;  "  Yes,"  replied 
Miss  Berrington,  quietly  pointing  to  the  cross  in  the  picture 
above,  *^  and  there  was  the  source  from  which  she  drew." 
How  earnestly  did  I  wish  to  have  these  enigmatical  words 
explained.  I  saw,  by  the  reverent  change  which  passed 
over  Miss  Lunn's  coimtenance,  that  some  deep  meaning 
was  thereby  intended ;  I  knew  not  what,  but  deeply  did  I 
ponder  these  things  in  my  heart 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  in  the  drawing-room  was  a  fold- 
ing door  which  had  excited  my  curiosity.  One  evening  after 
te&,  my  mother  asked  if  it  led  to  Mr.  Berriugton's  study. 
Miss  Berrington  smiled,  and  opened  it:  we  entered;  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  broad  tribune  or  gallery,  looking  down 
immediately  into  the  chapel.  Miss  Berrington  knelt  down 
and  crossed  herself,  and  I  involuntarily  stood  in  silent  awe 
before  the  crucifix  and  high  altar,  which  were  directly  op- 
posite to  us,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  chapel. 

I  used  very  much  to  enjoy  these  social  evenings.  There 
was  in  Miss  Berrington  a  playfulness  at  times  and  a  sym- 
pathising kindliness  of  demeanour,  without  ever  departing 
from  her  own  centre,  which  made  her  society  very  delightful 
She  was  eminently  a  Christian  gentlewoman.  Miss  Lunn, 
full  of  drollery  and  eapi^gleiHe,  had  all  the  playfulness  and 
pranks  of  a  kitten,  and  in  their  society  there  was  a  certain 
sort  of  indefinite  charm,  which  gave  a  constant  feeling  of 
happiness  to  those  around  them,     I  often  asked  mvself  in 
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what  it  consisted :  there  was  no  grand  outline^  as  in  my 
mother ;  no  intellectual  excitement  vividly  to  amuse ;  no 
£EMcination,  as  in  my  cousin  Christiana  Gumey :  they  seemed 
like  persons  who  went  forth  in  love  to  others,  without  any 
return  on  self,  or  any  desire  to  produce  effect ;  and  that 
because  they  had  found  peace,  they  were  at  liberty  for  a 
hundred  little  sallies  of  playfulness,  which  those  who  are 
unanchored  in  the  deepest  things  have  no  heart  for.  It  is 
only  when  we  are  no  longer  captives  in  the  territories  of 
the  great  enemy,  that  we  willingly  take  down  our  harps 
from  the  willows,  that  our  mouths  are  filled  with  laughter, 
and  that  we  burst  into  a  song. 

I  have  often  been  very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  vast 
difference  in  the  practical  results  of  the  schools  of  religious 
training ;  of  those  who  are  brought  up  in  comparative  soli- 
tude, and  of  those  who  are  from  childhood  placed  in 
collision  with  others.  Many  eminent  saints  have  been 
trained  in  each  mode  of  discipline;  but  I  think  I  have 
observed,  among  young  persons  who  were  members  of 
large  families,  like  the  Gumeys  of  Earlham,  a  degree  of 
power  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  plans,  yet  without  any 
jostling  against  others ;  a  flexibility,  and  amiableness,  and 
brotherly  kindness  in  the  little  affairs  of  daily  life,  which 
are  often  vainly  looked  for  from  persons,  however  excel* 
lent,  that  have  been  brought  up  much  alone.  Whatever 
examination  such  may  have  made  of  their  own  hearts, 
they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  hearts, 
or  of  entering  by  close  sympathy  into  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  paths  of  others,  differing  from  them  perhaps  in 
age,  position,  or  circumstances. 
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I  have  often  deeply  regretted  in  myself  the  great  loss 
I  have  experienced  from  the  solitude  of  my  early  habits. 
We  need  no  worse  companion  than  our  imregenerate  selves, 
and,  by  living  alone,  a  person  not  only  becomes  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  means  of  helping  his  fellow-creatures,  but 
is  without  the  perception  of  those  wants  which  most  need 
help.  Association  with  others,  when  not  on  so  lai-ge  a 
scale  as  to  make  hours  of  retirement  impossible,  may  be 
considered  as  furnishing  to  an  individual  a  rich  multiplied 
experience;  and  sympathy  so  drawn  forth, (let  it  be  re- 
membered,) though,  imlike  charity,  it  begins  abroad,  never 
fails  to  bring  back  rich  treasures  home.  Association  with 
others  is  useful  also  in  strengthening  the  character,  and  in 
enabling  us,  while  we  never  lose  sight  of  our  main  object, 
to  thread  our  way  wisely  and  well.  Let  any  person  in 
Cheapside  compare  the  different  mode  of  walking  of  one 
who,  from  some  country  retreat,  for  the  first  time  sets 
foot  in  the  closely-thronged  metropolis,  with  the  easy  dis- 
entangled walk  of  him  who  is  accustomed  to  thread  its 
mazes  every  day :  the  first,  probably,  is  as  intent  on  his 
business  as  the  last,  since  it  has  stimulated  him  to  the  un- 
wonted exertion  of  putting  himself  in  a  new  scene ;  never- 
theless, he  is  speedily  bewildered  by  the  multitudes  around 
him ;  their  want  of  sympathy  sinks  his  spirit,  their  jostling 
retards  him,  and  after  much  labour  he  is  perhaps  unable  to 
accomplish  his  object ;  while  the  other,  who  may  have  a 
far  less  important  end  in  view,  is  able  in  half  the  time  to 
achieve  it,  and  neither  jostles  against  others,  nor  is  once 
turned  out  of  his  way  himself. 

Not  many  years  ago,  I  met  a  lady,  eminent  for  talent, 
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who  was  much  interested  in  lunatic  asyhims.  She,  with 
her  husband,  a  scientific  man,  had  visited  many,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  She  told  me  that,  in  all 
the  asylums  she  visited,  she  found  that  the  most  nimierous 
class  of  patients  were  almost  always  those  who  had  been 
only  children,  and  whose  wills,  therefore,  had  rarely  been 
thwarted  or  disciplined  in  early  life;  whilst  those  who 
were  members  of  large  families,  and  who  had  therefore 
been  trained  in  self-discipline,  were  far  less  frequently 
victims  to  this  malady.  However  this  may  be,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  what  may  be  called  a  public  education,  in  giving 
both  flexibility  and  persistence  of  character,  has  often  been 
to  me  very  striking ;  and  I  mention  it  here,  because  I  think 
the  subject  demands  attention  from  those  who  are  engaged 
either  in  self-education,  or  in  that  of  others.  Such  was 
our  mode  of  life  at  Barr. 
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PABT  IV. 
1789—1792. 

**  Meanwhile  prophetic  harps 
Id  every  grove  were  ringing  —  War  shall  cease ; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  Conqaest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers  to  deck 
The  tree  of  Liberty  I 

•♦Liberty! 
I  worshipped  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a  shade !  *' 

W0BD8WORTH. 

It  was  one  evening  in  this  summer,  towards  the  end  of 
July,  I  well  remember,  the  glorious  sun  was  declining  be- 
hind  the  distant  hills,  and  the  long  shadows  were  spreading 
over  the  woods  and  meadows,  when  we  saw  at  a  distance  a 
vehicle  (usually  employed  to  carry  servants  to  town  or 
church)  returning  at  more  than  its  usual  speed.  After 
some  minutes  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened,  and 
in  burst  Harry,  William  Priestley's  brother,  a  youth  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  waving  his  hat,  and  crying  out, 
"Hurrah!  Liberty,  Reason,  brotherly  love  for  ever! 
Down  with  kingcraft  and  priestcraft.  The  majesty  of  the 
People  for  ever !  France  is  free,  the  Bastille  is  taken : 
William  was  there,  and  helping.  I  have  just  got  a  letter 
from  him.     He  has  put  up  the  picture  of  the  Bastille,  and 
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two  stones  from  its  ruins,  for  you,**  (addressing  himself  to 
me,)  "  which  you  will  soon  receive ;  but  come,  you  must 
hear  his  letter."  We  all  stood  thimderstruck.  After  com- 
posure was  a  little  restored,  he  read  an  accoimt  of  the 
event.  Such  was  the  first  announcement,  to  us,  of  the 
bursting  of  that  tempest  which  had  long  been  gathering  in 
France,  and  which  finally  overthrew  the  monarchy  and  the 
church,  which  destroyed  public  property,  which  levelled 
the  altar  with  the  dust,  but  which  also  was  the  means  of 
ruining,  in  its  actings,  the  earthly  peace  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  private  families ;  and,  in  its  principles,  of  lajdng 
low  and  annihilating  that  Divine  trust  which  might  have 
proved  their  shelter  of  refuge  from  the  ruthless  storm. 
The  revolution  in  France  was  to  be  considered  not  merely 
as  a  political  movement  affecting  that  coimtry  only,  but 
rather  as  a  vast  experiment  of  which  France  was  the  prin- 
cipal theatre.  I  am  not  now  about  to  speak  of  public 
events,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  of  the  effects 
they  produced  on  the  domestic  sphere  with  which  I  had 
experience.  I  have  seen  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  and  of  the  carrpng  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  but  I  never  saw  joy  comparable  in  its  vivid  intensity 
and  universality  to  that  occasioned  by  the  early  promise  of 
the  French  revolution.  It  can  only  be  explained  by  that 
deeply  latent  heresy  of  the  human  heart  which,  while  it 
asserts  that  knowledge  is  power,  ignores  that  power  is  both 
fratricidal  and  suicidal  to  happiness,  till  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  and  till  the  heart  that  wields  it  is  baptized  and 
regenerated  by  the  love  of  God. 

How  varied,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  likewise  been 
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the  changes  wrought  in  the  face  of  society  by  new  develop- 
ments and  applications  of  intellect,  for  I  lived  when  steam- 
power,  vaccination,  and  the  electric  telegraph  were  not; 
yet^  at  the  end  of  all,  how  does  nothing  remain  as  an  ad- 
dition to  happiness,  but  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  of  God  I 
And  how  little  have  the  greatest  misfortimes  had  of  a 
venomed  sting,  when  the  peace  of  God  has  been  truly 
in  the  soul  I 

Every  one  of  the  great  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  of  men  has  been  hailed  by  them  as  though  a  new 
millennium  were  about  to  dawn,  and  every  political  misfor- 
time  has  been  dreaded  as  though  an  utterly  crushing  ex- 
tinction were  at  hand;  but  how  different  has  been  the 
result!  The  brightest  imaginations  of  fallen  man  have 
ever  ended  in  darkness,  like  a  fair  morning  speedily  over- 
cast ;  while  the  darkest  and  most  gloomy  prospects  have 
gradually  brightened  into  light.  Compare  the  universal 
joy  and  glowing  hopes  which  hailed  the  French  Bevolution 
with  the  bloody  night  of  the  Beign  of  Terror  which  so  soon 
succeeded ;  compare  the  colossal  power  of  Bonaparte  with 
his  silent  tomb  at  St.  Helena.  Such  were  the  progress  of 
man  and  the  power  of  man.  Contrast  with  this  that  word 
spoken,  in  a  remote  moimtain  of  Galilee,  to  a  few  fisher- 
men :  "  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  That  eter- 
nal Word  was  the  same  which  had  before  said,  ^^  Let  there 
be  light :  and  there  was  light."  So  is  this  second  word  of 
power  still  nmning  its  course  of  blessing,  after  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  centuries. 

I  have  seen  the  two    or    three    originators  of  African 
emancipation  opposed  and  derided  by  the  whole  world,  but 
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the  word  of  Grod  was  with  them^  and  it  did  not  return  unto 
Him  void,  but  accomplished  that  for  which  He  sent  it. 
In  my  own  time  did  a  few  men  originate  the  Bible  Society, 
and  now  those  waters  of  life  seem  almost  to  overflow  the 
habitable  globe.  Oh,  that  our  Lord  may  give  us  a  heart 
to  be  deeply  penetrated  by  their  inestimable  value,  and  to 
drink  of  them  freely  to  the  refreshment  of  our  souls ! 

How  has  every  great  popular  movement  generally  begun 
in  a  real  and  sincere  wish  to  rectify  some  flagrant  evil,  or 
the  accumulated  abuses  of  ages ;  but  how,  in  its  progress, 
unless  the  leader — ^yea,  and  every  individual  enlisted  imder 
him — continue  to  take  counsel  of  Divine  truth  and  wisdom, 
are  their  ranks  soon  filled  up  by  successors  of  a  very 
different  stamp,  and  the  original  object  which  once  so 
dazzled  the  view  becomes  wholly  clouded  or  merged  in 
darkness. 

Thus  did  the  real  and  deep  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Kome  call  forth  the  Keformation,  and  thus  did  the  early 
reformers  soon  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  blind 
fury  of  those  who  professedly  set  out  as  their  partisans. 
Were  the  causes  of  Luther  and  Calvin  most  injured  by  the 
popes  whom  they  opposed,  or  by  the  fury  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  other  lawless  ones,  who  were  originally  enlisted 
as  their  followers  ? 

When  any  great  corruption  becomes  universal  and  glaring, 
it  calls  for  redress ;  but  with  this  the  temptation  urgently 
arises,  both  to  reform  according  to  our  own  unassisted 
view,  and  to  use  our  own  unassisted  means ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  dreadful  shipwrecks  in  the  times  of  revolution 
arise.     In  the  pressure  of  the  temptation,  we  forget  that 
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with  every  temptation  God  wiU  make  a  way  of  escape ; 
that  He  is  both  a  Counsellor  and  a  mighty  Grod,  He  who 
can  give  wisdom  to  discover  ends  and  power  to  wield  the 
right  means.  How  beautifully  does  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  dominions  exhibit  the  power  that  accom- 
plishes a  work  both  begun  and  carried  on  in  God  I 

But  to  return*  Though  all  the  consequences  of  the 
French  Bevolution  were  then  imimagined^  the  joy  its  first 
tidings  occasioned  was  of  short  duration.  The  horrors  of 
the  10th  of  August)  and  other  succeeding  scenes,  formed  a 
sort  of  dark  cloud ;  yet  still,  hope  was  rife  that  however 
atrocious  the  ebullition  of  popular  fury,  such  would  prove 
transient,  and  faith  in  the  cause  was  not  essentially  weak- 
ened. 

I  can  look  back  on  my  surprise  at  the  total  change  in- 
troduced at  this  time  in  the  subjects  of  conversation. 
Even  with  my  father's  scientific  friends,  politics  became 
all-absorbing;  from  his  philosophical  friends  we  heard 
continually  anecdotes  of  the  profligacy  of  kings  and  nobles, 
and  of  the  shackles  imposed  by  the  privileged  orders  of 
the  abuse  of  parental  authority,  the  dungeons  of  the 
Bastille,  of  Vincennes,  and  of  lettres  de  cachet.  From  the 
religious  party  of  whom  Dr.  Priestley  was  the  head  among 
us,  we  heard  of  the  fraud  and  superstition  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  the  inordinate  power  of  the  priests,  the 
vast  revenues  of  the  English  clergy,  and  the  grievances 
imposed  by  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts;  so  that  those  who  had  hitherto  fancied 
themselves  free,  and  had  moved  about  in  perfect  liberty, 
began  to  feel  their  necks  galled  by  heavy  chains.     Nor 
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was  it  long,  and  especially  about  the  day  of  Federation, 
before  France  was  universally  held  up  as  an  example  to 
England.  Much  was  said  of  the  empire  of  reason  and 
benevolence,  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of  tracing  things 
to  first  principles,  instead  of  adhering,  as  in  England,  to 
antiquated  customs.  Much  was  said  of  the  folly  of  de- 
claring "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  of  allowing  him  to 
plunge  nations  into  war,  and  thus  to  break  the  bonds  of 
universal  love ;  of  the  injustice  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  of  scandalum  magnatum,  the  privileges  of  the  higher 
orders. 

All  these  things  I  eagerly  listened  to ;  they  seemed  to 
me  to  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament^ 
where  we  learn  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
that  all  are  taught  by  Him,  &c  &c. ;  yet  I  had  a  deep  un- 
controllable feeling,  that  those  from  whose  lips  these  senti- 
ments came,  exhibited  a  spirit  wholly  different  from  the 
saints  of  old. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Amongst  the  yoimg,  during  its  progress,  it  became  an 
established  maxim,  that  all  which  had  stood  the  test  of 
experience  was  false  and  to  be  abandoned ;  and  that  all 
which  was  a  mere  chimera  of  speculation  was  true,  and  to  be 
followed ;  that  all  which  professed  to  be  of  God  was  an  in- 
justice ;  that  all  which  had  its  foundation  in  human  impulse 
was  certainly  justifiable ;  that  every  grade  of  society,  except 
the  lowest^  was  steeped  in  fieilsehood  and  prejudice ;  and 
that  all  wisdom  ¥ras  with  the  inexperienced  and  unin- 
structed ;  that,  moreover,  all  the  relations  of  life  established 
by  God  were  mere  bonds  of  selfishness ;  that  marriage  was 
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a  monopoly;  that  parents,  teachers,  and  the  aged  were  to 
be  treated  with  an  insolent  contempt  designed  to  manifest 
emancipation  firom  the  shackles  of  former  things. 

As  to  all  business  and  regular  occupation,  it  was  a  tram- 
mel to  be  cast  away  by  a  rational  creature,  a  child  of  reason, 
whose  glory  it  was  to  be  ever  plastic  to  the  impression  and 
exigence  of  the  moment. 

Amidst  this  universal  intoxication,  Friday,  the  day  spent 
with  my  grandfather,  seemed  to  me  the  only  sober  or  really 
happy  one  of  the  week.  Then,  if  any  of  those  present 
b^an  to  speak  of  French  affairs,  with  that  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm which  these  so  universally  excited,  my  grandfather 
would  often  quickly  answer,  "  Let  us  wait  till  we  see  the 
end;" — or  Lizzie  Forster  would  sometimes  say,  "Great 
hopes  are  entertained  of  these  changes,  but  when  God  is 
not  taken  into  the  coimcil  plans  will  fail,  and  when  He  is 
they  must  succeed."  If  it  were  replied,  "  No  good  can  be 
achieved  by  spiritual  speculation,  we  want  what  is  practical," 
my  grandfather  would  answer,  "  There  is  a  narrow  and 
there  is  a  wide  way  of  knowing  God.  We  may  seek  His 
will  only  in  His  revealed  word,  and  forget  that  His  provi- 
dence and  the  physical  laws  of  the  natural  world  are  also 
revelations  of  His  mind."  As  my  grandfather  spoke,  my 
heart  went  with  him ;  besides  which,  I  saw  that  he,  and  those 
amongst  Friends  who  were  like-minded,  remained  in  peace, 
whilst  all  others  who  surroimded  me,  excepting  my  dear 
mother,  were  in  perpetual  hurry  and  perturbation. 

Yet  notwithstanding,  a  habit  was  gradually  formed  in 
my  mind  of  less  respect  for  authority  and  greater  confidence 
in  my  own  opinion;  of  less  deference  to  experience  and 
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more  confidence  in  reasonings  for  which  I  did  not  perceive 
I  had  not  all  the  data.  How  could  I,  even  as  a  child^  look 
up  to  the  guidance  of  those  who,  I  plainly  saw,  were 
searching  out  the  way  themselves  ?  Could  I  defer  to  those 
who  were  conflicting  in  opinion  with  others,  whose  talents 
gave  them  equal  claim  to  my  respect  and  credence  ? 

I  think  most  persons  are  little  aware  of  the  silent  but 
irresistible  testimony  that  permanence  gives  to  truth ;  for 
the  false  is  self-destructive,  whereas  truth  is  self-consolida* 
ting.  I  have  often  felt  that  nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  im- 
portant to  children  as  to  be  with  those  who  possess  that 
permanence  of  principle  which  can  alone  result  from  a 
foundation  on  eternal  truth.  That  which  has  always  been 
the  same  to  us,  even  from  our  earliest  recollections,  invo- 
luntarily commands  our  respect,  and  seems  a  preparation 
for  that  piety  and  reverence  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
transferred  to  God.  To  the  child,  the  unchangeableness  of 
the  parent  forms  a  sort  of  eternity ;  he  found  it  there  at 
his  earliest  recollections,  it  has  accompanied  him  ever  since, 
and  it  prepares  his  heart  to  look  to  that  Bock  on  which  he 
will  not  merely  seek  refuge  in  his  childish  years,  but  which 
will  be  his  stay  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from 
infancy  to  hoary  hairs,  and  which  he  learns  has  accompanied 
the  Church  from  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  will  accompany 
her  to  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

Amongst  the  changes  which  at  that  time  took  place  in 
the  subjects  of  conversation,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  animal  magnetism,  which  was  just  before  at  its  height 
and  exciting  universal  interest,  then  suddenly  dropped,  nor 
was  it  resumed,  so  far  as  I  know,  till  forty  years  afterwards. 
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Aa  men  became  more  engrossed  with  the  visible  world,  and 
with  the  things  of  time,  those  questions  which  had  their 
beginning  in  the  invisible  world,  and  which  derived  their 
paramount  interest  from  the  connection  of  spirit  with 
matter,  the  boimdary  which  separates  them,  and  the  laws 
which  r^ulate  their  action  upon  each  other,  became  less 
interesting. 

The  connection  between  the  visible  and  invisible  world 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  questions,  and  it  must  ever 
remain  a  subject  of  deepest  concern,  especially  to  regenerate 
man, — ^that  creature  distinguished  not  only  from  the  brutes 
by  his  intellect,  but  from  the  fallen  human  race  by  the 
renovation  of  his  spirit,  and  who,  thus  connected  with  the 
animals  by  his  body  of  dust,  with  man  by  his  intellect,  and 
with  the  Church  above  by  his  renovated  spirit,  stands  on 
the  verge  of  two  worlds,  and  must  ever,  therefore,  be 
deeply  interested  in  their  bearing  and  connection  with  each 
other ;  and  I  believe  it  is  only  a  lapse  into  a  grosser  and 
more  material  state  of  being  that  can  annihilate  that 
interest 

Often  at  that  time,  as  a  child,  I  heard  it  said,  "  We  can 
no  longer  think  of  shadows,  we  have  now  too  many  realities 
to  occupy  us : "  but,  at  the  end  of  sixty-five  years,  all  those 
from  whose  lips  I  heard  the  sentiment  have  learnt  that  it 
is  the  invisible  world  which  constitutes  the  only  reality,  and 
that  those  pressing  interests  which  they  once  conceived  of 
as  vivid  realities  have  proved  to  be  the  passing  shadows. 

Such  was  the  summer  of  1789.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
autiunn,  my  cousin  Priscilla  Hannah  Gumey,  sister  to  my 
cousin  Christiana,  paid  us  a  visit. 
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The  anticipation  of  this  visit  was  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  me.  My  cousin  Priscilla  ¥ras  one  of  those  persons  whom 
no  one,  having  once  seen,  could  ever  forget.  The  re- 
membrance of  her  became  enshrined  in  one's  memory. 
She  combined  the  expression  of  holiness  and  purity  with 
that  of  the  greatest  delicacy  of  perception  and  intelligent 
flexibility  both  of  mind  and  heart  Her  stature  was  small, 
but  perfect  in  symmetry ;  her  features  were  chiselled  with 
exquisite  delicacy;  her  countenance  announced  the  deep 
peace  and  sensibility  which  arise  from  a  finely  perceptive 
intellect  combined  with  placid  and  serene  affections.  She 
had  what  is  called  a  helmeted  eyelid,  and  a  beautiful  and 
serenely  arched  eyebrow,  which  contributed  to  the  devout 
and  tranquil  expression,  whilst  her  dark  intelligent  eyes, 
her  well  developed  eyebone,  and  beautifully  formed  nose, 
indicated  at  once  strength  and  acuteness  of  intelligence, 
and  great  delicacy  of  taste. 

Her  costume  was  that  of  the  strictest  Friends  of  that 
day.  How  well,  I  remember,  her  coarse  stuff  gown  con- 
trasted with  the  exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy  of  her  hands 
and  arms,  her  snow-white  handkerchief,  and  her  little  grey 
shawl ;  her  dark-brown  hair  divided  after  the  manner  of  a 
Gothic  arch  over  her  fair  forehead.  Then  she  wore  a 
black  silk  hood  over  her  cap,  and  over  all  a  black  beaver 
bonnet,  in  the  shape  of  a  pewter  plate,  which  was  then 
esteemed  the  official  dress  of  the  gallery.*  Her  voice  was 
most  musical  and  enchanting :  as  clearness  and  brilliance 


*  The  gallery  is  the  particular  seat  which  is  generally  occupied  by 
acknowledged  ministers  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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was  the  characteristic  of  my  mother's  voice,  so  sweetness 
and  flexibility  was  that  of  my  cousin's.  My  mother's 
words  delighted  and  animated  the  mind,  my  cousin's  de- 
scended like  dew  on  the  soul,  penetrating  and  abiding 
there,  and  after  many  days  bringing  forth  fruit.  It  was  a 
common  observation  with  those  who  cursorily  saw  her,  that 
she  wanted  but  wings  to  be  an  angel.  Such  was  my  cousin ; 
her  visit  to  us  was  made  imder  peculiar  circumstances. 

I  know  not  if  I  mentioned  that  my  cousins,  Christiana 
and  Priscilla,  were  the  daughters  of  my  aunt.  Lady  Wat- 
son, by  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Gumey.  They  were  then 
nominally  Friends,  though  not  strict  ones. 

My  uncle  Watson  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  the 
winter  in  town,  the  simmier  at  Seagrove,  and  the  spring 
and  autumn  were  generally  passed  at  the  Crescent  in  Bath. 
This  city  was  distinguished  at  that  time  for  its  religious 
and  literary  society.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  were 
Mr.,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.  Herschell,  David  Hartley 
and  his  sisters,  and  the  Bowdler  family.  All  these  were 
united  in  friendship  with  my  uncle.  With  Mrs.  Francis 
Bowdler  my  cousin  Priscilla  formed  a  close  intimacy. 
She  was  a  clever  woman,  had  a  strong  mind,  and  was 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  English,  or  what  was  then  called 
the  High  Church.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Priscilla,  who  was 
then  under  deep  religious  impressions,  turned  from  the 
mistiness  of  most  Friends'  books  of  that  day,  and  sought 
instruction  from  a  person  who  appeared  really  devoted  to 
God,  as  well  as  perfectly  groimded  in  the  principles  of  her 
faith.  To  Mrs.  Bowdler,  then,  my  cousin  turned,  and 
imder  her  influence  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church 
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of  England.  But  my  cousin  has  often  told  me^  that  when 
she  was  baptized,  and  when  she  received  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, she  had  such  a  deep  feeling  that  she  was  merely 
compljdng  with  empty  ceremonies,  that  she  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  leaving  the  Church,  and  casting  all  away. 
Surely,  whatever  else  she  had  been  taught,  she  had  not 
learnt  to  look  to  Him  in  the  baptism  of  water,  whose 
Holy  Triime  name,  if  received  into  the  heart,  is  the  source 
of  Eternal  Life.  Surely,  though  she  partook  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  she  did  it  ignorantly,  "  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body ; "  for  if  Christ  be  received,  Christ  within  is  the  hope 
of  glory. 

I  am,  however,  only  the  narrator  of  what  my  cousin 
herself  told  me.  It  was  to  the  efifect,  that  being  at  this 
time  without  true  spiritual  life,  she  felt  trammelled  by  what 
appeared  to  her  vain  ceremonies,  while  her  own  participa- 
tion in  them  seemed  like  hypocrisy  and  vain  profession ; 
a  lying  to  Grod  that  was  intolerable. 

About  this  time  a  proposal  of  marriage  was  made  to  her, 
by  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  most  noted  and  beautiful 
places  in  England.  Wearied  with  all  she  had  gone  through, 
her  heart  seemed  inclined  to  turn  to  some  other  thing ;  and 
I  have  heard  that  her  taste,  and  to  a  certain  degree  her 
affections,  were  so  far  drawn  forth,  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  accepting  her  suitor.  WTien  all  seemed  nearly 
concluded,  it  suddenly  came  into  her  mind,  "  Shall  I  bind 
myself  to  man,  while  I  am  ignorant  what  is  my  real  tie 
to  God  ?  "  She  at  once  changed  her  course,  dismissed  her 
admirer,  threw  off  her  profession  of  belonging  to  the 
English  Church,   and   determined,  whatever  the   conse- 
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quences,  that  she  would  take  no  rest  in  anything  till  God 
should  lift  up  upon  her  the  light  of  His  countenance,  and 
show  His  will  respecting  her.  That  day  there  was  a  large 
and  splendid  party  at  the  house.  I  have  heard  from  one 
who  was  present,  that  my  cousin  Priscilla's  appearance 
was  radiant  in  beauty  and  elegant  in  fa£(hi6n,  so  as  to  rivet 
the  eyes  of  all ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  alone  were  seen.  From 
that  party  she  went  up  into  her  room,  locked  her  door, 
and  casting  herself  prostrate  before  God,  in  the  despair  of 
her  heart  made  a  sort  of  vow  that  she  would  never  leave  that 
room  till  she  had  obtained  some  light  upon  her  path.  Into 
the  conflict  which  followed  it  is  not  for  me  to  enter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  at  the  end  of  several  days,  she  came 
out  of  her  room  in  the  attire  of  a  plain  Friend :  peace  was 
upon  her  countenance,  stability  and  serenity  were  in  her 
manner.  The  habitual  presence  of  a  plain  Friend  would 
have  been  an  anomaly  in  the  circle  of  my  uncle  Watson, 
and,  cordially  imited  though  they  were,  such  a  position 
would  have  involved  trial  to  my  cousin  herself.  It  was, 
therefore,  arranged  that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  select  a 
home  amongst  her  many  attached  friends,  who  had  been 
long  walking  in  the  path  she  had  now  chosen.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  which  decided  that 
home  to  be  in  the  house  of  Eichard  Reynolds,  whose  noble 
philanthropy  and  princely  affluence  made  him  well  known 
as  the  munificent,  yet  humble  Christian  benefactor  of  every 
vicinity  in  which  his  abode  was  cast.  He  was  at  that  time 
residing  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Severn,  in  Coalbrook 
Dale.  The  large  iron  works  carried  on  there,  where  the 
roaring  of  the  blast  furnaces,  the  long  beds  of  glowing  coke, 
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the  jets  of  flame  and  showers  of  sparks^  and  the  stalwart 
forms  of  the  various  forgemen,  mingled  with  the  woods, 
the  rocks,  and  caverns,  or  reflected  in  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Severn,  gave  it  a  peculiarity  of  appearance  which  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere.  Nor  were  its  moral  less  distin- 
guished than  its  physical  peculiarities.  The  beautiful 
village  of  Madeley,  the  abode  of  the  holy  William  Fletcher 
and  of  his  equally  remarkable  wife,  was  only  about  a  mile 
distant  from  the  Dale.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  a 
devout  and  assiduous  pastor  of  his  flock,  and  all  the  firm 
of  partners  in  the  well-known  company  of  Coalbrook  Dale, 
with  their  families,  were  amongst  the  most  strict,  and  ez- 
cellent^  and  beneficent  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Perfect  imanimity  reigned  amongst  them :  each  and  all 
seemed,  before  all  other  interests,  to  have  it  at  heart  to 
further  the  kingdom  of  Christ  by  self-consecration  to  Crod, 
and  brotherly  love. 

Continually  were  the  Friends  to  be  seen  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  supporting  their  schools,  and  continually 
did  the  Methodists  and  Madeley  party  attend  any  distin- 
guished meeting  amongst  them.  Truly  was  it  said  that 
this  populous  and  picturesque  valley  was  a  "  school  of  pro- 
phets "  and  a  land  of  saints.  Alas !  that  we  may  now 
write  upon  it  the  pathetic  motto  of  the  house  of  Bruce,  — 
«  Fuimus." 

In  this  happy  valley,  Bichard  Beynolds  occupied  the 
principal  mansion.  My  cousin  Priscilla  was  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  with  him  and  his  wife,  and  they  gladly 
made  an  arrangement  to  receive  her  at  their  house  as  her 
future  home.     She  had  her  sitting-room  and  bed-room. 
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and  one  adjoining  for  her  little  maid  Joan,  —  a  stable  for 
her  horse  "  Serena,''  and  her  open  carriage,  in  which  she 
used  often  to  drive  about  to  visit  tlie  poor  and  enjoy 
the  country.  Besides  this,  Kichard  Beynolds  and  his 
wife  formed  for  her  what  Catholics  would  call  a  Soli' 
tude^  a  walk  through  a  thick  grove  which  terminated 
in  a  verdant  open  space,  where  was  a  rill  and  cascade  fall- 
ing through  the  rocks  into  the  river  below:  here  was  a 
sort  of  open  summer-house,  and  behind  it  were  two  more 
substantial  rooms,  one  of  which  was  furnished  with  books, 
writing  materials,  and  everything  suitable  for  contemplation 
or  solitary  employment :  the  other  was  a  little  apartment 
in  which  Joan  was  ensconced  with  her  book  and  her  needle, 
when  her  presence  was  not  needed  by  her  mistress. 

Such  was  the  principal  home  of  my  cousin  Priscilla 
Gumey.  She  continued  her  residence  with  her  fatherly 
friend  Richard  Beynolds,  for  the  long  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  My  cousin  came  to  visit  us,  when  on  her 
way  from  Seagrove  to  her  new  home.  All  the  mental  con- 
flict she  had  endured  for  several  years  had  abundantly  told 
upon  her  sensitive  and  delicate  frame.  She  was  considered 
at  this  time  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health,  and  seemed 
wholly  imfit  to  cope  with  the  diflSculty,  or  rather  with  the 
apprehension,  of  a  home  as  yet  untried. 

My  dear  mother,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
her  early  youth,  urged  her  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  us  at 
Barr,  for  rest,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Darwin's  advice. 
I  have  no  distinct  continuous  recollection  of  this  time: 
some  few  pictures  stand  out  prominently,  and  have  left 
their  indelible  impression  on  my  memory.     How  well  I 
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remember  my  cousin's  arrival !    It  was  a  beautiful  summer 
afternoon^  when,  emerging  from  the  turn  of  the  wooded 
valley,  where  the  road  was  first  visible  from  the  house,  we 
saw  a  "  Friendly "  drab-coloured  one-horse  chaise,  slowly 
advancing.     Preceding  it,  mounted  on  a  tall  gaunt  horse, 
sat  a  figure,  likewise  tall,  and  clothed  in  drab :  his  large 
slouched  hat  seemed  raised  high  above  the  ample  coat, 
with  its  deep  flapping  pockets ;  the  huge  shoes  were  sur- 
mounted by  buckles ;  the  long  stiff  back  seemed  without 
vertebrae.    This  was  a  guide,  sent  by  the  monthly  meeting 
to  show  my  cousin  her  way.     An  unmitigated  solemnity 
overspread  his  features.     Next  followed  my  dear  cousin's 
little  carriage  in  the  most  approved  mode  of  "  Friendli- 
ness," but  yet  modified  by  her  own  elegance.     Her  little 
horse,  Serena,  was  beautiful,  and  I  well  recollect  its  docility 
and   tameness.      From   this  carriage  alighted  my  cousin 
Priscilla,  her  exquisite  beauty  attracting   every  eye,  and 
her  little   maid  Joan,  a  bright   country  girl,  whose  rosy 
cheeks,  and  a  certain  eapi^glerie  in  her  dark  eyes,  formed 
as  striking  a  contrast  to  her  plain  Friend's  dress  as  her 
bright  complexion  did  to  the  marble  delicacy  of  that  of 
her  mistress.     My  dear  cousin  was  very  ill,  and  she  was 
taken  directly  to  her  own  apartment,  which  she  mostly 
inhabited  during  her  sojourn  with  us. 

One  day  my  mother  sent  me  to  her  room  with  a  basket 
of  fruit  and  a  message.  Her  apartments  on  this  occasion 
were  in  what  we  often  called  "  the  Catholic  quarter "  of 
our  house,  because  so  often  used  by  Catholics.  They  were 
the  same  which  a  few  months  before  had  been  occupied  by 
our  friend  Miss  Berrington,  to  whom  I  had  also  once  been 
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Bent  on  a  message ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  scenes 
presented  by  the  rooms  and  their  occupants  on  the  two  oc- 
casions forcibly  struck  me.  When  I  went  with  no  small 
awe  to  Miss  Berrington,  I  saw  on  her  dressing-table. 
Missals,  the  "  Imitation,"  and  other  devotional  works  on 
one  side ;  the  Peerage  and  Court  Calendar,  and  the  look- 
ing-glass on  the  other :  but  the  latter  books  appeared  new, 
as  if  seldom  opened,  whilst  the  former,  though  perfectly 
well  and  reverently  kept,  looked  as  if  used  daily.  There 
were  on  the  same  table  essences  and  various  powders,  and 
artificial  flowers,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  dress  in  that 
day :  but  there  also  stood  scales  to  weigh  medicines  for  the 
poor,  a  crucifix,  and  beads.  Before  the  table,  in  her  easy 
chair,  sat  Miss  Berrington,  her  figure  tall  and  elegant,  her 
dress  gay  and  tasteful,  and  her  manner  kind,  yet  brilliant 
with  finished  politeness :  there  she  sat  in  all  the  adornment 
which  I  had  learnt  to  consider  as  a  thing  of  the  world,  but 
her  table  and  often  the  floor  were  covered  with  work  for 
the  poor,  which  all  her  solitary  hours  were  occupied  in 
completing;  and  whilst  her  conversation  was  full  of  wit 
and  mirth  and  anecdotes  of  the  great  world,  the  early 
morning  beheld  her  solitary  walks  to  attend  the  little 
chapel  at  Oscott,  or  to  visit  and  cheer  the  sick  and  needy* 
When  the  same  apartment  was  occupied  by  my.  cousin 
Priscilla,  it  had  undergone  a  complete  transformation^ 
The  looking-glass  was  banished,  and  on  the  table  were  the 
works  of  the  venerable  Isaac  Pennington,  whose  memory, 
with  that  of  the  legislator  Penn,  and  the  genius  of  Milton, 
have  consecrated  the  little  village  of  Chalfont.  Few  have 
probably  read  these  books  which  my  cousin  loved  so  well, 
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without  a  blessings  and  without  drawing  nearer  in  soul  to 
that  God  who  was  the  bond  of  union  in  that  blessed 
society.  But,  above  all,  you  ever  saw  with  her  the  Holy 
Scriptures  open,  and  on  entering  the  room  and  looking  on 
her  countenance,  it  seemed  as  though  the  reflection  of  lights 
and  love,  and  calmness  from  the  written  and  inward  Word, 
beamed  from  that  face  with  an  impress  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Truly,  when  I  opwened  the  door,  I  felt  *^  This  is 
holy  ground ; "  and  whilst  I  thought  myself  at  an  unutter- 
able distance  from  her,  I  was  elevated  in  spirit,  as  we 
always  are  in  the  presence  of  the  greatness  which  is  of 
God,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  of  the  world. 
There  my  cousin  Priscilla  was  sitting,  engaged  in  reading, 
or  in  holy  meditation,  and  sometimes  in  speaking  to  her 
little  maid  Joan.  It  was  beautiful  to  watch  Joan's  loving- 
ness,  and  yet  the  dignity  of  my  cousin's  manner  towards 
her,  partaking  of  the  authority  of  the  mistress,  the  tender 
care  of  the  mother,  and  the  forbearance  of  the  Christian, 
whilst  the  little  maid  herself,  with  her  rosy  cheeks  and 
beaming  black  eyes,  looked  up  to  her  mistress  with  a  reve- 
rent and  affiant  love,  as  though  she  were  listening  to  a 
being  from  another  sphere.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
inmates  of  the  room.  In  one  cage  was  the  little  squirrel 
"  Ariel,"  and  in  another  two  canary  birds,  with  a  tree  for 
them  to  perch  upon.  All  the  doors  of  the  cages  were 
open,  and  the  inmates  constantly  came  to  my  dear  cousin 
in  the  midst  of  her  reading,  perching  on  her  head  or  hand, 
to  be  fed  with  nuts  or  sugar. 

I  have  often  since  thought,  how  happy  are  those  whose 
love,  like  the  anointing  oil,  overflows  from  Him  who  is 
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the  Head,  even  to  the  extreme  fringes  of  the  garment,  so 
as  to  be  exhibited,  not  merely  amongst  men,  but  down  to 
the  very  animals.  Thus  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  wont  to 
gather  around  him  the  fawns,  and  birds,  and  hares  of  the 
forest,  calling  them  his  '^  brothers  and  sisters ; "  and  as  he 
knew  that  God  blessed  them  when  they  came  from  His 
creating  hand,  so  did  he  delight  in  standing,  as  it  were,  a 
priest  appointed  by  God  in  the  Temple  of  Creation,  to 
utter  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  for  them  to  the  Father 
whom  they  knew  not. 

One  other  picture  I  vdll  recall.  It  was  a  scene  in  the 
drawing-room.  My  cousin  had  been  consulting  Dr.  Dar- 
win, and  was  joined  there  by  my  mother  and  Mr.  Berring- 
ton.  I  did  not  consider  myself,  a  child,  as  part  of  the 
company.  It  would  be  impossible  perhaps  to  select  four 
persons  of  more  strongly  marked  characters,  and  yet  more 
dissimilar  one  to  another.  There  was  my  mother,  lofty  in 
grandeur  of  heart,  and  in  philosophic  dignity  of  mind, 
eminent  for  beauty,  and  for  a  severe  simplicity  combined 
with  richness  of  costume.  Then  my  cousin  PrisciUa, 
almost  ethereal  in  the  expression  of  purity  and  holiness, 
her  countenance  continually  growing  upon  the  heart  of  the 
beholder,  and  replete  with  the  charm  which  reveals  a  deep 
tranquillity  in  eternal  things,  while  the  surface  is  plastic  to 
varying  thought  and  emotion ;  like  the  immortal  music  of 
Palestrina,  which  flows  on  with  one  uniform  soul-filling 
harmony,  the  fundamental  bass  continuing  its  uninter- 
rupted stream,  whilst  the  superficial  parts  display  endless 
variety,  grace,  and  adornment.  Then  came  Mr.  Berring- 
ton's  lofty,  aristocratic  figure,  his  intellectual  and  perhaps 
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proud  bearing,  as  he  held  up  his  glass,  and  looked,  with  A 
slightly  sarcastic  and  yet  playful  air,  on  those  around  him. 
And  I  still  seem  to  see  Dr.  Darwin  sitting  on  the  sofa,  as 
he  gazed  with  almost  a  sneer  on  the  beauty  before  him, 
beauty  not  merely  physical,  but  yet  more  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  contrast  between  his 
figure  and  the  fragile  form  of  my  cousin,  who,  as  his 
patient^  sat  next  him;  fragile,  indeed,  she  appeared,  as 
though  a  breath  might  annihilate  her ;  and  yet  there  was 
that  about  her  which  seemed  as  a  panoply  of  Divine 
strength,  and  before  which  the  shafts  of  Dr.  Darwin's  wit 
against  Divine  truth,  aimed  cautiously  at  first,  but  after- 
wards more  openly,  recoiled  innocuous.  "My  dear  Madam,^ 
said  he,  "  you  have  but  one  complaint ;  it  is  one  ladies  are 
very  subject  to,  and  it  is  the  worst  of  all  complaints ;  and 
that  is,  having  a  conscience.  Do  get  rid  of  it  with  all 
speed ;  few  people  have  health  or  strength  enough  to  keep 
such  a  luxiuy,  for  utility  I  cannot  call  it." 

One  of  the  party  having  expressed  the  hope  that  one 
day  he  would  receive  Christianity,  he  replied,  "  Before  I 
do  that,  you  Christians  must  all  be  agreed.  The  other 
morning  I  received  two  parcels ;  one  containing  a  work  of 
Dr.  Priestle/s,  proving  there  is  no  spirit,  the  other  a  work 
by  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  proving  there  is  no  matter. 
What  am  I  to  believe  amongst  you  all  ?  "  I  never  shall  for- 
get the  look  with  which  this  was  said. 

On  another  occasion  during  my  cousin's  visit,  the  lady 
whom  I  designate  as  "  cousin  Sally,"  and  who  was  much 
attached  to  her,  said  to  Dr.  Darwin,  "  But  Doctor,  you  will 
8urely  allow  dear  Priscilla  to  read  religious  books  ?  "     To 
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which  the  Doctor  replied,  "  My  dear  Madam,  toss  then! 
every  one  into  the  fire.  I  cannot  permit  one  of  them,  ex- 
cepting Qiiarles'  *  Emblems,'  which  may  make  her  laugh.** 

After  a  short  time,  my  cousin  ended  her  visit  to  us. 
Before  she  went  she  gave  me  a  box  containing  dissected 
portraits  of  the  kings  of  England  :  and  after  some  remarks 
on  the  study  of  history,  she  concluded  by  saying,  "  Thou 
and  I  shall  never,  like  these  kings,  be  great  or  distinguished, 
but  we,  too,  shall  pass  away  like  shadows,  and  have  nothing 
remaining  to  us  of  value,  but  what  our  Lord  in  His  mercy 
shall  have  planted  in  our  hearts.  When  thou  lookest  at 
these  portraits,  may  this  thought  often  lead  thee  before  the 
King  of  kings ! ''  At  that  time,  she  also  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of  Grough's  "  History  of  Friends."  Both  these  gifts  I 
ever  highly  prized,  and  many  were  the  hours  which  I 
happily  spent  in  reading  and  meditating  on  that  book, 
which  dry  and  ill-written  as  it  is  in  language,  is  often  great 
in  thought. 

My  mother's  health  was  by  no  means  fully  re-established, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  that  year  and  the  next  Dr.  Darwin 
frequently  visited  us.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  exact  period 
at  which  the  incidents  I  shall  mention  took  place,  but  I 
give  them  here  as  they  occur  to  my  memory.  One  obser- 
vation, justice  and  truth,  with  Christian  charity,  call  upon 
me  to  make.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  writing  my 
own  biography,  not  Dr.  Darwin's.  I  am,  therefore,  de- 
scribing not  his  character,  but  the  impression  he  made  upon 
me.  The  baleful  impression  made  on  my  principles,  habits^ 
and  feelings,  by  intercourse  with  that  society,  of  which  he, 
at  that  time,  was  the  culminating  point,  was  too  powerful 
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to  be  lightly  passed  over.  I  feel  it  a  deep  debt  I  owe  to 
society  to  point  out  an  evil^  in  the  effects  of  which  I  was  so 
long  and  woefully  entangled. 

When  I  remember  how  lightly  many  persons  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak,  how  lightly  they  allow  themselves  to  say, 
colloquially,  that  which  they  would  not  fully  sanction  when 
in  earnest,  I  would  not  record  these  painful  characteristics 
of  Dr.  Darwin's  conversation  were  not  my  motive  to  show 
the  great  power  of  casual  influences  over  the  minds  of 
children,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

When  I  consider  the  effect  of  many  of  these  things  on 
myself,  I  seem  to  understand  the  awful  warning  that  for 
every  "idle"  word  we  shall  give  an  account.  By 
**  idle,"  I  understand  the  lightest  word  which  spreads  evil 
around,  however  sunny  or  soft  the  air  that  bears  it, 
but  I  do  not  understand  by  it  the  beautiful  and  sportive 
flower  that  gives  fragrance  and  grace  to  the  solid  rock  it 
garlands. 

Dr.  Darwin  often  used  to  say,  "  Man  is  an  eating  animal, 
a  drinking  animal,  and  a  sleeping  animal,  and  one  placed 
in  a  material  world,  which  alone  furnishes  all  the  human 
animal  can  desire.  He  is  gifted  besides  with  knowing 
faculties,  practically  to  explore  and  to  apply  the  resources 
of  this  world  to  his  use.  These  are  realities.  All  else  is 
nothing ;  conscience  and  sentiment  are  mere  figments  of 
the  imagination.  Man  has  but  five  gates  of  knowledge,  the 
five  senses ;  he  can  know  nothing  but  through  them ;  all 
else  is  a  vain  fancy,  and  as  for  the  being  of  a  God,  the 
existence  of  a  soul,  or  a  world  to  come,  who  can  know  any- 
thing about  them  ?     Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Madam, 
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these  are  only  the  bugbears  by  which  men  of  sense  govern 
fools ;  nothing  is  real  that  is  not  an  object  of  sense.'' 

As  I  heard  these  things,  and  remembered  the  high  esteem 
in  which  Dr.  Darwin's  talents  were  held^  and  the  respect 
with  which  his  dicta  were  listened  to^  my  mind  seemed 
shaken  to  its  centre.  I  felt  perplexed  and  bewildered. 
My  faith  was  disturbed  even  in  the  little  I  knew.  Yet  I 
had  a  latent  misgiving  that  all  these  reasonings  could  not 
be  true,  and  it  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  the  electric 
fluid,  the  magnetic  attraction,  the  power  of  animal  mag- 
netism (then  much  in  vogue),  though  imponderable  and 
mDLseen  forces,  were  the  most  powerful  of  agents ;  and  that 
our  perception  of  any  substance  depends  not  merely  upon 
its  being  obvious  to  our  senses,  but  upon  our  being  gifted 
with  those  particular  senses  which  enable  us  to  receive  its 
impressions.  If  a  deaf  man  go  into  a  ball-room,  does  the 
music  cease  to  inspire  the  dancers  because  he  hears  it  not  ? 
And  are  we  not  constantly  subject  to  the  power  and  opera- 
tion of  causes  which  we  have  not  the  faculties  to  investigate, 
though  we  are  sensible  of  their  effects?  And  may  not  the 
being  of  God,  the  spiritual  world,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  be  as  important  spiritual  realities  to  man  as  the 
equally  imseen  agency  of  the  loadstone  and  electricity  are 
in  the  natural  world?  Such  were  surmises  which  often 
presented  themselves  to  my  mind. 

Dr.  Darwin  at  that  time  was  occupied  in  writing  his 
beautiful  poem,  "The  Botanic  Grarden."  The  second 
volume  of  this  poem  was  published  first ;  he  preferred  it 
to  the  former,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  order  of  publi- 
cation, that  it  "  was  well  to  put  the  best  foot  foremost." 
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Great  was  the  pleasure  which  the  perusal  of  the  poem  gave 
to  our  evenings  at  Barr,  and  the  absorbing  charm  with 
which  I  listened  to  its  brilliant  and  exquisitely  finished 
music,  rendered  alternately  by  the  clear  and  flexible  voice 
of  my  dear  mother  and  the  deep-toned  utterance  of  Mr. 
Berrington :  both  had  equal  delight  in  it,  both  had  their 
&vourite  passages :  the  impression  of  many,  though  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  years,  I  shall  never  forget.  The  opening 
canto,  the  description  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  that  of 
the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Cambyses,  cannot  but  leave 
an  indelible  impression  on  all  who  read  them. 

My  dear  mother  was  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  of 
Dr.  Darwin's  views  on  poetical  composition.  They  appeared 
to  her  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  she  had  exqui- 
site poetic  taste. 

I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  felt  completely  in  the  same 
manner.  Yet  as  I  had  little  taste  for  poetry,  and  was  a 
child,  I  made  no  doubt  for  many  years,  but  that  I  was 
mistaken,  more  especially  as  I  could  not  define  the  want  I 
felt ;  but  in  ^hese  latter  years  of  my  life,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  I  was  more  right  than  I  supposed.  Immense  as  was 
the  success  of  this  poem  at  the  time,  its  celebrity  has  now 
passed  away,  and,  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  it  is  but 
little  read.  Whence  is  this  ?  I  believe  it  arises  from  an 
universal  though  vague  feeling  similar  to  that  which  I 
myself  experienced,  and  which,  as  I  have  since  been 
enabled  to  define  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  will  here 
endeavour  to  explain. 

We  may  apply  to  all  the  fine  arts,  and  equally  to  paint- 
ing* sculpture,  music,  architecture,  and  poetry,  the  maxim. 
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^Le  beau  n'eat  que  le  splendeur  du  vrai.'*  The  highest 
beauty  and  the  highest  privilege  of  art  is  its  expression  of 
spiritual  and  moral  feeling.  As  man  has  a  threefold  life, 
the  animal,  the  intellectual,  and  the  spiritual,  so  he  is  sus-* 
ceptible  of  as  many  different  species  of  pleasure ;  hence 
tiie  three  sources  of  pleasurable  expression  in  every  work 
of  art,  culminating  in  worth  and  beauty,  from  the  animal, 
which  is  the  lowest>  to  the  spiritual,  which  stands  super- 
eminent. 

Those  works  of  art,  then,  are  the  most  complete  which 
not  only  give  utterance  to  this  threefold  life,  but  in  which 
the  higher  constantly  predominates,  the  spiritual  rising 
above  the  intellectual,  and  the  intellectual  above  the  ani-> 
mal.  And  every  work  of  art  is  proportionally  poor  and 
meagre,  as  it  wants  the  expression  of  the  higher  lives  and 
exhibits  only  the  lower,  in  whatever  degree  of  perfection 
that  may  be. 

This,  I  think,  explains  the  defect  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry. 
It  speaks  only  of  earth ;  there  is  everything  to  fix  the  eye 
below,  on  what  is  transient  and  mutable ;  nothing  to  raise 
it  above,  to  the  permanent  and  immutable  :  there  is  all  in 
it  to  delight  the  eye  or  ear,  nothing  to  touch  the  well- 
springs  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  beautiful  body,  delicate,  sym- 
metrical, faultless,  but  it  is  destitute  of  soul :  it  is  a  perfect 
image,  but  without  the  inspiring  Promethean  fire  :  it  is  a 
beautiful  visible  creation,  but  it  is  deaf  and  dumb,  for  it 
hears  not  the  voice,  and  gives  not  the  utterance  of  the  in- 
visible ;  and  yet  that  visible  creation  was  set  forth  to  tell 
of  the  invisible ;  by  the  things  that  are  seen,  it  was  in- 
tended to  set  forth  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  Him 
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who  made  them :  the  Heavens  were  made  to  declare  His 
glory,  and  the  firmament  to  show  forth  His  handy-work ; 
and  6h!  how  poor  the  utterance,  when  this  language  is 
not  understood  I 

Nevertheless,  the  popularity  of  this  poem  and  its  brilliant 
success  were  at  the  time  imiveraaL  Under  the  specious 
names  of  philosophy,  equality,  universal  benevolence,  and 
right  reason,  the  age  was  steeped  in  materialion  and  natu- 
ralism. It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  intelligence  of  man  were 
occupied  in  eliciting,  as  in  the  distillations  of  a  mental 
alembiCi  the  recondite  uses  of  the  material  world,  and  that 
his  imagination  was  steeped  in  Sybaritic  luxury,  in  the 
enjoyment^  more  or  less  refined,  of  sensible  objects. 
Human  society  and  the  human  faculties  seemed  fallen 
from  their  high  estate;  reason  no  longer  thought  it  a 
privilege  to  learn  her  axioms  at  the  mouth  of  Crod,  and 
man,  abandoning  the  Centre  of  love,  and  beauty,  and 
holiness,  revelled  in  the  debasing  elements  of  a  creation 
miserably  despoiled  by  sin. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  a  poem  precisely  adapted  to  the 
fallen  genius  of  the  age,  should  have  the  popularity  which 
seemed  to  spread  like  wildfire  through  every  class  of 
society,  and  like  its  own  magnificent  description  of  the 
deadly  Upas  of  Java,  seemed  to  dwell  in  gigantic  greatness 
amidst  a  plain  of  death. 

I  think  it  was  many  years  after,  that  this  truth  was 
brought  home  in  vivid  relief  before  me,  in  reading  Southey's 
**  RDderick."  How  much  less  of  harmony  and  grace,  but 
how  magnificent  in  the  immortal  and  eternal  truths  which 
inspire  almost  every  description  as  with  a  living  soul  I    Its 
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great  truths  are  drawn  from  the  Eternal  fountain,  and  are, 
therefore,  endued  with  power  truly  to  refresh  the  heart. 

It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Darwin  paid  us  a  visit  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  and 
in  the  midst  of  its  success.  /  He  told  us  that  his  bookseller 
—  I  think  the  well-known  Mr.  Johnson —  oflFered  him  for 
the  copyright,  or  for  the  edition,  (I  forget  which)  a  sum  at 
the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a  line.  This  was  said  amidst  our 
large  family  party,  our  Oseott  friends  being  present. 

On  another  occasion,  my  dear  mother  said  to  him,  ^^  I 
was  much  pleased.  Doctor,  with  your  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Upas;  but  I  was  also  much  surprised,  and 
more  especially  at  the  notes  containing  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  it,  for  I  had  always  considered  what  we  heard 
of  the  Upas  as  a  myth."  The  Doctor  laughingly  re- 
plied, ^*  And  so  do  I,  my  dear  Madam.  There  is  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it;  but  so  long  as  I  can  get  the  public  to 
believe  me,  by  dint  not  only  of  my  own  poetry,  but  also 
by  the  notes  of  my  ingenious  friend,  and  as  every  line  puts 
ten  shillings  in  my  pocket,  I  shall  go  on  ad  vnfinitumy 
as  haply  the  monks  of  old  did  with  their  equally  true 
saintly  l^ends." —  One  good  effect  these  things  had  upon 
me.  They  made  me  think  that  Dr.  Darwin  did  not  value 
truth,  and  I^  hence  received,  from  his  own  lips,  a  salutary 
caution,  and  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  his  dicta  on 
other  subjects. 

I  must,  however,  here  in  candour  add  one  observation. 
When  I  retrace,  in  my  mind,  much  which  Dr.  Darwin 
said,  the  review  strikes  me  with  the  utmost  horror  and 
wonder.      Yet  there  was  much  to  make  the  tone  of  his 
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remarks  then  appear  less  extraordinary  to  those  who  heard 
them.  It  seemed  as  though  the  French  Revolution  had 
affected  the  whole  fabric  of  social  life,  and  had  been  the 
occasion  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  universal  delirium, 
sweeping  away  all  its  courtesies  and  decorums. 

The  conversations,  then,  of  Dr.  Darwin,  though  extreme 
even  at  that  time,  were  yet  in  keeping  with  the  universal 
spirit  of  the  day. 

I  remember  reading,  in  I  know  not  what  French  memoir, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Duchess  de  Bethune, 
one  of  the  brilliant  circle  of  that  Court,  being  invited  to  a 
reunion,  in  which  were  Fenelon,  Madame  Guyon,  and  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Beauvillier,  was  absorbed  in  delight 
at  the  heavenly  spirituality  of  the  conversation ;  but  when, 
at  an  early  hour,  her  chair  was  announced  to  rejoin  the 
CJourt  party  at  Versailles,  she  awoke  up  as  from  a  trance, 
and  thought,  ^^  Surely  all  these  good  people  are  mad ! 
How  different  are  they  from  the  realities  to  which  I  am 
now  going  1 " 

Even  the  excellent  Dr.  Priestley,  in  those  days,  con- 
tinually dwelt  on  the  blessings  of  free  inquiry  and  the 
overthrow  of  superstition,  and  on  the  coming  time  when 
all  would  be  free  to  carry  out  their  own  opinions,  and  to 
be  occupied  in  the  search  after  truth,  though  all  probably 
might  come  to  a  different  result.  Some  others  there  were, 
not  so  devout,  but  more  logical,  who,  taking  up  the  matter 
where  Dr.  Priestley  left  it,  said  that  since  no  positive  result 
could  be  obtained,  the  search  might  as  well  be  spared ! 

Child  as  I  was  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
always  accustomed  to  be  with  my  parents  and  present  in 
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their  social  circle,  I  was  full  of  intense  interest  in  these 
things.  How  often,  in  a  year  or  two  after  this  period, 
while  I  listened  to  these  philosophers,  was  I  reminded  of 
the  tiger,  which  is  at  first  playful  as  a  kitten,  but  which, 
when  once  it  has  dipped  its  tongue  in  blood,  assumes  the 
glare  of  the  eye,  shoots  forth  its  talons,  exchanges  its  kind 
purr  for  a  fierce  growl  or  ominous  spring,  and  spares  neither 
friend  nor  foe  in  its  cruel  onslaught. 

When  I  think  of  these  sad  times,  it  has  often  appeared 
to  me  that  these  philosophers  were  like  ignorant  children, 
who  expect  beautiful  blossoms  or  fruit  to  grow  if  they 
merely  stick  severed  stems  into  the  ground;  while  my 
grandfather,  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  were  like 
wise  gardeners,  who,  planting  the  root  and  leaving  it  to  be 
watered  by  the  dews  from  Heaven,  are  assured  that  the 
germ  which  contains  the  vital  principle  will  grow  and  pro- 
duce its  proper  fruit.  Blessed  is  he  that  exercises  himself 
day  and  night  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  :  he  shall  be  like  a 
tree  planted  by  the  living  waters,  that  shall  produce  its 
fruit  in  its  season,  and  even  its  leaves  shall  not  wither. 
His  demeanour,  his  countenance,  his  daily  habits,  and  his 
bearing  will  silently  speak,  and  become  the  living  illustra- 
tion of  his  words  and  the  complement  to  his  actions.  How 
great  and  how  awful  the  difference  in  the  course  and  the 
utility  of  those  who  act  only  with  a  view  to  immediate  re- 
sults, and  of  those  whose  actions  are  the  development  of 
principles  I  And  as  the  truth  of  a  principle  remains  the 
same  whether  tried  on  a  large  or  'S,  small  scale,  I  believe 
that  he  acts  wisely  who  applies  —  in  the  minutiae  of  daily 
life,  in  the  selection  of  his  friends,  or  in  the  examination  of 
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his  own  heart  or  conduct,  —  the  question,  "  Am  I  acting  in 
simplicity,  from  a  germ  of  the  Divine  life  within ;  or  am  I 
shaping  my  path  to  obtain  some  immediate  result  of  expe- 
diency ?  Am  I  endeavouring  to  compass  effects,  amidst  a 
tangled  web  of  foreign  influences  I  cannot  calculate ;  or  am 
I  seeking  simply  to  do  what  is  right,  and  leaving  the  con- 
sequences to  the  good  providence  of  Grod  ?**  Truly  may  I 
say  that  I  have  ever  found  dignity  of  character  and  peace 
of  heart  to  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  recogpiition  of 
this  principle. 

The  experience  of  our  forefathers  has  been  the  stepping- 
stone  on  which  our  own  experience  is  groimded.  They 
followed  their  own  reasonings,  which,  alas  I  formed  the 
ignis  fatuus  which  misled  them.  Let  us  bless  Ood  for 
our  happier  lot,  and  let  us,  with  a  reverent  pity,  look  at  the 
mistakes  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  to  some  of  whom 
perhaps  we  are  deeply  in  debt  for  much  knowledge  we  may 
have  learnt  from  their  lips,  and  not  less  deeply,  perhaps, 
for  those  errors  which  to  us  have  proved  a  salutary  warning. 

Our  circle  did  not  escape  from  the  effects  of  the  influ- 
ences described  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  it  were  many 
whose  public  virtue  stood  high,  and  whose  intellect  was 
pre-eminent  Very  few  in  that  circle  were  more  distin- 
guished for  vigorous  intelligence,  and  for  varied  knowledge, 
than  my  father.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  ardent  thirst 
for  knowledge,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Watt,  that 
I  ever  knew.  He  had  an  insatiable  desire  for  improvemoit^ 
and  a  love  of  bringing  everything,  even  the  very  least,  to 
the  standard  of  perfection.  Whether  it  were  natural  his- 
tory, or  natural  philosophy,  geology,  chemistry,  or  a  magic- 
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iantem  to  amuse  his  children^  or  weighty  concerns  of  busi- 
ness, one  might  think  he  had  devoted  his  life  exclusively 
to  that  subject,  so  much  did  he  excel  in  all  that  he  under- 
took;  and  everything  in  his  house  and  groimds  was  cha- 
racterised by  his  original  appliances  and  contrivances.  He 
possessed  a  mind  acute  in  detail  and  in  discerning  differ- 
ences, which  gave  him,  in  argument  and  in  the  business  of 
life,  all  the  keen  and  subtle  perceptions  of  an  able  lawyer; 
and  which,  in  the  social  circle,  put  into  his  hand  the 
double-edged  falchion  of  cutting  sarcasm  and  pungent 
wit.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
with  a  mipd  so  intent  on  progression,  and  so  keenly  gifted 
to  detect  a  flaw  wherever  it  existed,  my  father  should  have 
quickly  joined  the  ranks  of  those  men  of  public  virtue, 
who  hailed  the  French  fievolution  as  the  auspicious  day- 
star  of  social  regeneration. 

But  I  feel  that  this  is  the  place  to  say  a  few  words  of 
that  part  of  my  fiEither's  early  history  which  has  been  re- 
lated to  me ;  for  how  much  more  truly  can  we  appreciate 
a  person's  course,  when  we  know  the  mental  fatherland 
from  which  he  came.  I  have  spoken  of  my  father's  intel- 
lectual endowments,  and  I  ought  to  add,  that  God  had  also 
gifted  him  with  a  most  kindly  heart. 

He  was  the  last  survivor  of  eight  children :  two  only  of 

his  sisters  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.     My 

remembrance  of  my  aunt  Betsy  is  like  a  shadow,  or  it  may 

be  that  I  only  recollect  having  heard  her  spoken  of  in  my 

early  infancy.     My  dear  aunt  Polly,  whose  holy  life  I  well 

recollect,  and  whose  memory  is  treasured  up  among  my 
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sacred  remembrances^  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  beginning 
of  this  memoir,  and  from  her  my  very  earliest  religious 
impressions  were  derived.  She  died  before  I  was  six  years 
old. 

I  recollect  hearing  my  father  say  that>  when  he  was  a 
child,  he  went  for  a  time  to  the  school  of  James  Fell,  a 
Friend  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  and 
whose  academy  was  feonous  in  his  day.     In  early  life,  my 
father  was  placed  as  a  student  in  the  dissenting  academy 
at  Warrington,  which,  I  believe,  immediately  succeeded 
that  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton.     In   Dr.    Dod- 
dridge's time  the  academy  was  a  truly  religious  one,  and 
the  strictly  pious  training  of  the  Presbyterians  of  that  day, 
united  with  their  teaching  and  habits  of  business,  gave  a 
character  to  dissenting  academic  colleges  very  different 
from  that  which  belonged  to  them  after  his  death.     But  in 
all  dissenting  bodies,  where  there  is  no  fixed  ritual  and  no 
determined  creed,  whatever  excellences  may  at  times  ap- 
pear, how  little  can  stability  or  permanence  be  secured ! 
Their  creed,  their  worship,  and  indeed  their  dogmas,  must 
always  depend  more  or  less  on  the  personal  instructors  of 
the  day.      There  is  no  standard  of  appeal ;  all  believe  and 
do  more  or  less  that  which  is  right  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
experience  shows  that  societies  thus  constituted  have  a  con- 
stantly downward  progress. 

Accordingly,  even  Dr.  Doddridge's  academy  was,  before 
its  close,  more  than  suspected  of  having  departed  from  the 
integrity  of  its  faith ;  and  I  well  remember  how  an  old 
grey-haired  pew-opener  at  Kidderminster,  as  he  showed 
me  Baxter's  pulpit,  told  me   with  tears,  that  from  that 
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pulpit^  which  he  had  known  in  his  boyhood  as  the  centre 
from  which  life  and  light  were  diffused,  were  now  heard 
cold  and  cheerless  Unitarian  or  perhaps  Deistical  prin- 
ciples. 

At  all  events,  the  academy  at  Warrington  was,  in  my 
father's  time,  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  It  was  eminent 
for  talent,  honour,  and  decorum,  and,  I  believe,  for  the 
conscientious  lives  of  its  distinguished  professors;  and 
when  I  mention  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Enfield,  and  Dr.  Aikin, 
as  being  at  its  head,  I  need  say  no  more  of  its  high  literary 
and  moral  standard.  There  my  father  spent  many  years; 
there  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  intellectual  world, 
and  to  that  habit  of  scientific  scrutiny,  that  ardent  spirit 
of  free  unshackled  inquiry,  which  subjects  everything  to 
the  alembic  of  discussion  and  criticism. 

Distinguished  in  many  ways  was  that  varied  society, 
some  with  enviable,  some  with  unenviable,  distinctions. 
Amongst  them  was  that  unhappy  son  of  the  saintly  Lady 
Mary  Fitzgerald,  who  commonly  bore  the  name  of  "  fight- 
ing Fitzgerald,"  and  whose  untimely  and  awful  death  cast 
such  a  deep  shade  upon  his  mourning  mother's  heart. 

Thus  did  my  father  acquire  much  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, from  a  wide  observation  of  character,  in  contact  with, 
and  under  the  training  of  those,  who,  as  instructors,  pro- 
fess to  implant  both  the  principles  which  should  bestow 
the  true  ends  of  life,  and  the  knowledge  by  which  its  aims 
should  be  best  achieved.  But  my  father  could  not  £Edl  to 
perceive  that  his  gifted  instructors  had  yet  no  settled  prin- 
ciple amongst  themselves;  while  they  professed  to  seek 
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truths  they  passed  by  the  greatest  of  all  truths  and  lost  all 
religious  reverence  in  endless  speculation. 

After  my  father  had  remained  some  years  at  Warrington^ 
he  returned  to  my  grandfather's  roof;  and  his  character 
was,  doubtless,  much  influenced  by  the  united  action  of 
both  these  varied  courses  of  teaching.  My  grandfather's 
instructions  were  calculated  to  give  shrewd  and  keen  habits 
of  business,  and  the  love  of  minute  order  and  detail ;  but 
my  father's  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  made  his  books, 
his  laboratory,  and  other  appliances  for  scientific  research, 
more  attractive  to  him  than  general  society.  He  had  a 
large  folio  blank  book,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  set  down 
stray  pieces  of  knowledge,  which  thus  became  permanent 
instead  of  fugitive.  Information  on  diet,  on  training,  on 
pugilism,  on  horses,  on  building,  the  various  resistances  of 
timber,  &c.  &c.,  he  noted  in  this  book,  which  was  entitled 
the  *^  Book  of  Knowledge ; "  it  was  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  formed  many  volumes. 

My  father,  as  I  remember  him  when  I  was  a  child,  was 
usually  occupied  for  a  few  hours  every  day  at  his  house  of 
business  in  Birmingham  ;  but  from  about  one  o'clock,  when 
he  usually  returned,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  at  home  in  in- 
tellectual pursuits ;  and  of  these  he  had  an  endless  variety. 
Some  interesting  experiments  which  he  made  in  optics 
were  the  means,  through  his  friends  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  of  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  his  attainments  in  natural  history  and  botany 
were  the  cause,  afterwards,  of  his  becoming  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  established  by 
his  friend  Sir  James  Edward  Smith.     Besides  this,  my 
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father  possessed  considerable  skill  in  chemistry;  and  he 
had  no  greater  pleasure,  on  his  return  every  day  from 
Birmingham,  than  to  occupy  himself  in  the  formation  of 
his  botanic  garden.  Truly,  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  his 
society  without  deriving  pleasure  and  benefit  firom  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge  and  acquirements.  Neverthe- 
less, my  father's  character,  earnest  and  impetuous,  was 
not  one  of  repose,  and  the  various  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed  issued  in  conflict  rather  than  rest. 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  draw^from  these  recollections 
a  deep  lesson  of  instruction  with  regard  to  characters  con- 
stituted, like  my  father's,  of  powerful  and  antagonistic 
elements.  Experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  com- 
parative value  of  individual  character,  depends  on  the  same 
principles  which  regulate  the  value  of  an  effective  and 
well-ordered  friendship.  He  who  selects  his  friend  for  pos- 
sessing a  reduplication  of  his  own  qualities  or  of  his  own 
temperament,  increases  indeed  the  force  of  those  qualities 
and  temperaments  in  volume  and  in  power,  but  does  not 
add  to  his  original  resources  by  the  introduction  of  any  new 
element;  nor  does  he  obtain  the  help  necessary  to  obviate 
the  evils  or  supply  the  defects  of  his  own  organisation: 
whereas  he  who  chooses  his  friend,  liot  indeed  it  may  be 
on  phrenological  calculation,  but  by  the  instinct  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  and  finds  in  him  powers  antagonistic  to  his 
own,  will  experimentally  learn  that  such  a  friendship  is 
affluent  in  resource,  and  efficacious  in  checks  to  evil,— as 
in  a  well-ordered  kingdom,  in  which  a  variety  of  different 
grades  and  interests  mutually  conspire  to  strengthen  and 

assist  each  other;   or  like  a  ship's  crew,  in   which  the 
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various  officers  have  distinct  parts  to  perform,  but  in  which 
the  union  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  all  is  needful  to  in- 
surethe  well-being  of  the  whole. 

One  thing,  however,  is  necessary  to  effect  this:  as  in 
the  case  of  the  kingdom,  the  government  must  be  one,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ship  the  captain  must  be  one ;  so  in 
friendship  there  must  be  the  mutual  recognition  of  some 
one  standard  of  principle,  to  which  both  parties  submit, 
which  determines  for  both  their  rule  of  action,  and  by 
which  both  regulate  their  course.  By  this  means  their 
mutual  diversities  are  restrained  from  conflict  with  each 
other,  the  power  of  united  action  is  increased,  and  the  largest 
amount  of  efficiency  secured  with  least  degree  of  jar  and 
friction.  The  same  law  obtains  in  individual  character. 
That  IS  the  most  affluent  in  resource,  and  may  be  practi- 
cally the  most  useful,  which  abounds  in  antagonistic  or- 
ganisation and  temperament:  and  a  rich  blessing  is  in 
store  for  those  who  bring  their  wealth  of  feeling  and  intel- 
ligence to  consecrate  all  to  God.  The  Prince  of  Peace, 
when  reigning  in  such  a  heart,  is  manifestly  shown  to  be 
also  the  King  of  Glory.  The  value  of  diverse  gifts  depends 
indeed  on  the  force  of  the  one  sovereign  controlling  power, 
and  their  amalgam  becomes  the  fertile  source  of  endless 
variety  in  unity.  Nay,  we  even  see  the  same  law  obtain  in 
the  physical  world ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  antagonistic 
forces  of  fire  and  water,  brought  into  union  by  the  genius  of 
Watt,  have  produced  results  altogether  unparalleled,  not 
only  in  diversity  but  in  power. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  opinions  which  I  have 
described,  my  mother  stood  like  a  tower  of  strength  always 
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the  same.  All  these  discussions^  whether  political  or  re- 
ligious, passed  by  her  as  though  they  were  not,  and  her 
converse  still  continued  as  before,  the  eloquent  enunciation 
of  noble  sentiments  adorned  with  a  rich  tissue  of  historic 
or  literary  lore ;  while  the  society  of  Mr.  Berrington  and 
his  Catholic  friends,  eminent  in  scholarship,  and  entertain- 
ing a  high  sense  of  the  decorum  of  their  sacred  office,  con- 
tinued to  impart  a  literary  and  moral  charm  to  our 
circle. 

I  must  mention  that  the  increasing  delicacy  of  my 
health  now  led  to  my  father's  assuming  the  direction  of 
my  studies.  I  suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians, 
and  became  more  and  more  shattered  in  nerve.  The 
source  of  the  evil  was  believed  to  be  in  the  spine,  and  my 
parents  at  this  time  heard  of  a  machine  invented  by  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Jones,  which  was  esteemed  an  infallible  means  of 
supporting  the  spine,  and  this  instrument  it  was  deter- 
mined I  should  wear :  which  I  accordingly  did,  from  the 
time  I  was  eleven  till  I  was  eighteen  years  old.  My  pa- 
rents, full  of  kindness  to  me  and  hopes  for  my  benefit, 
little  realised  the  continued  and  often  severe  pain  occa- 
sioned by  the  application  of  this  machine.  It  was  taken 
off  only  at  night,  and  during  the  hour  and  a  half  when  I 
was  allowed  to  lie  down  in  the  day ;  nor  did  they  perceive 
the  deleterious  effect  of  a  plan  which  for  so  many  years, 
from  childhood  to  womanhood,  absolutely  precluded  the 
use  of  any  vigorous  bodily  exercise ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
by  this  very  preclusion  threw  me  disproportionately  upon 
mental  pursuits. 

Frequently  at  first  I  besought  my  dear  mother  to  allow 
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me  to  leave  off  this  miserable  machine^  for  the  pain  it  oc- 
casioned seemed  almost  more  than  I  could  bear ;  but  she 
answered^  as  I  am  persuaded  she  would  have  done  had  the 
case  been  her  own^  "  What  is  that  character  worth  which 
cannot  bear  a  little  pain  ?  All  thou  shouldest  inquire  is 
the  effect  to  be  produced,  and  if  the  result  be  good) 
learn  to  bear  the  pain  cheerfully,  and  abide  the  test,  a  dis- 
cipline which  every  great  and  noble  character  must  go 
through." 

As  so  much  more  time  was  necessarily  given  to  reading 
and  learning,  and  so  much  less  to  bodily  exercise,  my 
father,  with  the  kindest  intentions,  now  undertook  to  help 
me  in  some  of  my  pursuits.  His  time  was,  however,  fully 
occupied,  not  only  with  his  business  engagements,  eight 
miles  off,  the  buildings  and  additions  he  was  making  to  our 
house  at  Barr,  the  forming  of  gardens,  the  direction  of  his 
estate,  and  his  own  scientific  pursuits,  but  far  above  all 
with  his  constant  anxiety  on  account  of  my  dear  mother's 
health  ;  he  was,  therefore,  able  to  give  me  only  the  rem- 
nants of  time  already  more  than  engrossed,  and  of  a  mind 
thoroughly  pre-occupied.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  reason 
that,  notwithstanding  my  father's  exact  ideas  respecting 
female  conduct  and  character,  I  was  allowed  much  indis- 
criminate reading.  Shaftesbury's  "  Characteristics,"  Vol- 
taire's Works,  of  which  we  had  the  fine  edition  in  about 
seventy  volumes,  Moli^re's  Plays,  "  Gil  Bias,"  Bolingbroke 
and  Swift,  succeeded  each  other,  and  mingled  their  evil 
influences  with  the  large  and  varied  mass  of  scientific,  his- 
toric, and  classical  reading  which  also  occupied  me. 

My  father,  who  was  little  used  to  children,  often  amused 
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himself  by  propoBing  intricate  questions,  or  cases  of  casu- 
istry on  various  moral  truths,  while  he  well  knew  how  to 
weave  aroimd  an  inextricable  moral  labyrinth,  from  which 
he  had  pleasure  in  seeing  the  efforts  to  emerge ;  just  as 
parents  who  visit  Hampton  Court,  with  no  apprehension  of 
danger  might  amuse  themselves  with  bidding  their  chil- 
dren enter  the  labyrinth,  in  whose  mazes  they  are  soon 
bewildered,  whilst  the  clue  is  perfectly  known  to  them- 
selves. 

I  remember  about  this  time  hearing  an  observation .  in 
reference  to  the  Bible,  which  greatly  staggered  me.  It 
was  said,  **  It  is  contrary  to  universal  experience  that  mi- 
racles should  take  place,  but  it  is  according  to  all  expe- 
rience that  men  should  lie."  I  had  indeed  an  inward  con- 
viction that  this  was  hollow  sophism,  but  I  knew  not  how 
to  detect  it.  It  was  not  till  years  after  that  I  began  to  see 
that,  even  on  the  ground  of  philosophy,  we  must  of  two 
difficulties  abide  by  the  least.  Now  it  is  said  to  be  impro- 
bable that  Gtod  should  work  a  miracle !  but  is  it  impro- 
bable ?  Whatever  date  you  assign  to  the  creation  of  this 
universe ;  when  it  did  start  into  existence  it  was  a  miracle, 
and  a  miracle  of  which  we  constantly  behold  the  reality. 
It  is  not  then  true,  that  God  has  never  wrought  a  miracle ; 
the  probability  that  He  will,  or  that  He  will  not,  do  so 
again,  must  therefore  be  measured  by  the  cause  there  may 
be  for  the  exertion  of  miraculous  power.  Now,  it  has 
pleased  God  to  create  man  with  moral  sentiments ;  would 
it  not  be  the  greatest  improbability,  that,  having  bestowed 
on  man  this  gift.  He  should  afford  him  no  means  for  its 
exercise  on  a  true  object?     But  how  can  that  object  be 
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known,  but  by  a  revelation  of  the  mind  of  Ghxi  from  God 
Himself?  and  how  can  that  revelation  be  given  from  Him- 
self, to  a  creature  formed  in  the  image  of  the  Divine 
Trinity,  without  a  revelation  which  speaks  with  a  triple 
voice  to  his  threefold  being?  —  to  the  spirit  of  man  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  the  senses  of  man  by  outward  signs 
of  power,  and  to  his  imderstanding  by  deductions  from 
both.  This  being  the  case,  the  reality  of  a  commimication 
by  miracles  to  the  senses  of  man,  involves  no  greater  im- 
probability than  the  fact  that  God  should  have  given  man 
a  revelation  at  all.  But  these  and  many  other  things 
never  occurred  to  me  till  years  after,  when  the  abundant 
difference  between  the  fruits  of  the  trees  of  life  and  of  death 
led  me  to  search  into  that  outward  philosophy  respecting 
them,  which  then,  however,  was  merely  a  corroboration  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  deep  conviction 
from  within,  that  the  fruit  of  life  was  in  the  one,  and  that 
of  death  was  in  the  other.  My  father  was  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  live  with  his  children,  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
what  he  considered  only  a  salutary  exercise  of  mental 
strength  was,  imknown  to  him,  sinking  into  my  spirit,  per- 
plexing my  thoughts,  or  perhaps  fEuining  into  a  flame  some 
latent  evil  of  my  heart  There  were  many  circumstances 
which  prevented  my  &ther^s  kindness  in  instructing  me 
from  completely  answering  its  intention.  Often  when  I 
had  laboured  to  the  utmost,  and  that  for  hours,  to  prepare 
my  lesson,  perhaps  in  Latin  or  arithmetic,  if  it  had  one 
single  mistake  or  imperfection,  my  &ther  would  refriae  to 
look  into  it  frirther.  On  such  occasions,  I  was  deeply  dis- 
heartened.    My  father,  no  doubt  greatly  wearied,  would 
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often  say  it  was  lamentable  that  my  mother,  who  was  so 
bright  and  intellectual^  and  that  he,  who  was  so  fond  of 
science,  after  having  hoped  for  intellectual  companions  in 
their  children,  should  be  tried  by  one  so  stupid  and  way- 
ward. The  fact  really  was  that  I  was  almost  in  despair. 
I  felt  such  fear  of  my  father,  that  my  words,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  seemed  frozen  when  he  spoke  to  me,  and,  I  often 
thought^  a  sort  of  numbness  of  feeling  alone  enabled  me  to 
live  through  these  bitter  hours  of  childish  trial. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  my  father  was  able  to  give  his  atten- 
tion fully,  during  the  short  time  devoted  to  me,  but  then 
his  mind  was  remarkably  affluent  and  fertile:  mine  has 
always  been  slow  in  receiving  the  rudiments  of  that  which 
is  new  to  me,  or  which  is  addressed  to  an  organisation  I  do 
not  possess.  Now,  unhappily,  almost  all  my  father's  in- 
structions were  addressed  to  those  organs  of  calculation  and 
proportion  in  which  I  am  deficient,  and  with  a  view  to 
assist  me  (though  a  mistaken  one) ;  and  through  the  rich 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  would  often  show  me  four  or 
five  different  ways  of  coming  to  the  same  result.  By  this 
means  I  often  got  completely  puzzled,  and  I  neither  under- 
stood a  word  of  my  father's  explanations,  nor  dared  I  tell 
him  my  difficulties.  All  my  efforts  were  vain.  For  a  long 
time  my  sense  of  duty  to  my  father  made  me  earnestly  try 
to  please  him,  whatever  the  result ;  but,  step  by  step,  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  I  had  heard  in  oiir  circle,  concerning 
the  tyranny  of  parents  and  governors,  and  the  equal  rights 
of  all,  whether  men,  women,  or  children,  made  some  im- 
pression on  me ;  and  whilst  my  loyalty  of  heart,  I  believe, 
never  in  my  life  once  swerved  from  my  mother,  yet  in  this 
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instaace^  towards  my  £Etther^  I  think  I  rather  resembled 
Bishop  Andrewes,  who  told  the  king  he  considered  him 
justified  in  taking  his  brother  Neile's  money,  since  Bishop 
Neile  himself  had  inculcated  the  indefeasible  right  of  kings. 
Nevertheless,  I  constantly  went  from  these  lessons  with 
hopeless  misery  in  my  heart.  Often  I  spent  long  hours  in 
tears,  and  often  in  a  stupor-like  despair.  At  that  time  I 
was  seldom  alone  with  my  dear  mother ;  still  it  was  a  delight 
to  me  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  her,  and  to  listen  to  her 
conversation  in  the  circle  of  her  friends,  although  I  could 
not  shake  off  the  mournful  sorrow  which  oppressed  me. 

Again  and  again  did  I  earnestly  wish  I  could  please  my 
&ther ;  deeply  I  felt  it  to  be  a  duty,  and  again  and  again, 
in  the  midst  of  my  troubles,  came  die  vivid  remembrance 
of  how,  when  a  little  child,  he  had  taken  me  on  his  knee, 
and  the  same  voice,  which  now  often  spoke  to  me  in  tones 
of  displeasure,  had  amused  and  instructed  me,  by  explaining 
chemical  experiments,  or  by  telling  me  long  stories  of  the 
wanderings  of  Mneas  and  Ulysses;  and  as  I  thought  of 
tiiose  happy  hours,  I  wept  in  the  bitterness  and  anguish  of 
my  souL  And  earnestly  did  I  again  try,  with  the  utmost 
labour,  to  achieve  some  task  which  he,  in  his  theory  of  the 
human  mind,  thought  perfectly  easy,  but  which  to  me  was 
impracticable. 

There  was  deep  sorrow,  but  there  was  abo  an  envenomed 
wound ;  a  murmuring  spirit  of  rebellion  and  a  feeling  of 
resentment  began  to  grow  up.  This  I  now  think  of  with 
acute  pain.  I  then  only  saw  the  side  that  tried  me.  At 
this  distance  of  time,  I  see  how  sorely  I  must  have  tried 
my  fifiither.     Nevertheless,  he  often  thought  me  rebellious 
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when  I  was  not ;  he  looked  upon  my  deficiency  and  slow- 
ness in  arithmetic  and  algebra  as  so  many  proofs  of  wilful 
rebellion :  he  likewise  considered  my  want  of  order,  which 
I  am  sure  must  have  been  most  trying  to  him,  as  inten- 
tional undutifulness,  and  the  blank  silence  in  which  I 
listened  to  his  displeasure  appeared  to  him  insensibility, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  only  the  excess  of  misery. 

How  difficult  it  is  truly  to  represent  the  chaos  of  the 
natural  heart!  I  still  loved  my  meditations  on  Lavater 
as  much  as  ever,  and  the  unseen  world  he  opened  to  me, 
and  the  vastness  and  beauty  of  the  heavenly  truths  he  spoke 
of;  and  I  ever  felt,  as  I  admitted  them  to  my  heart,  their 
blessed  influence  of  peace,  love,  and  elevation.  They  still 
seemed  the  refuge  I  sought ;  nevertheless,  there  was  this 
great  difference, — I  now  doubted  of  their  actual  and  sub- 
stantial truth,  whether  they  were  beautiful  visions  of  poetry, 
or  a  deep  reality ;  whether  the  internal  voice  I  had  so  long 
recognised  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  enjoyed  in  the  silence 
of  the  Friends'  Meeting,  or  in  the  solitude  of  night  upon 
my  bed,  in  the  approving  or  condemning  conscience  when 
no  human  eye  beheld,  and  which  I  had  heard  speak,  as 
from  every  tree  and  flower  and  stream  and  sunbeam  when 
I  walked  abroad; — I  began  to  doubt  whether  this  holy 
voice  were  not  a  pleasant  imagination,  instead  of  the  heal- 
ing paternal  invitation  of  the  God  of  truth,  the  lispings  of 
the  natural  language  of  man's  true  fatherland. 

In  this  doubt,  my  shield  was  gone,  my  hedge  of  defence 
taken  away,  the  fortress  to  which  I  had  retreated  for  safety 
crumbled  to  the  dust :  and  in  that  doubt  my  natural  eager- 
ness, together  with  my  timidity  and  melancholic  tempera- 
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ment,  led  me  greedily  to  seek  what  amusement  I  could 
find  in  the  books,  good  and  bad,  which  were  set  before  me. 
My  distressingly  weak  health,  indeed,  and  Jones's  instru- 
ment almost  precluded  me  from  any  other  occupation  than 
reading.  I  could  take  a  moderate  walk,  but  I  could  join 
in  none  of  the  healthful  pleasures  and  vigorous  exertions 
of  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

Often  in  a  beautiful  summer  day,  or  in  a  bright  and 
wholesome  frost  of  winter,  did  I  see  them  set  out  with 
Mademoiselle,  on  some  party  of  healthful  recreation,  from 
which  I  was  necessarily  excluded,  and  I  had  to  wait  in 
solitude  the  hours  that  intervened  before  their  return. 
Many  were  the  tears  I  shed,  unknown  to  all.  My  only 
living  sympathisers  were  the  beautiful  dogs,  of  which  we 
had  always  many  at  Barr ;  they  alone  in  the  world,  except 
my  mother,  seemed  to  love  me,  they  alone  to  rejoice  in 
seeing  me;  and  hence  I  suppose  the  love  I  have  ever  felt 
for  these  animals. 

My  whole  endeavour  when  down  stairs,  except  when  I 
was  with  my  mother,  was  to  say  as  little  and  do  as  little  as 
possible,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  but  when  alone, 
in  the  hour  that  my  dogs  did  not  come,  I  tried  to  bury 
myself  in  my  books,  and  throw  myself  entirely  into  any 
world  but  the  one  of  misery  in  which  I  actually  was.  I 
read  with  insatiable  interest  and  amusement  of  the  dis- 
guises of  Don  Raphael  and  Ambrose  de  la  Mela,  and  of 
the  tricks  of  Scipio,  and  soon  I  began  to  desire  to  emulate 
them.  Good  and  bad  things  mingled  together,  and  not 
being  sure  of  the  truth,  the  bad  carried  the  day. 

Here  let  me,  in  a  parenthesis,  observe,  that  if  a  portrait 
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painter  find  it  difficult  to  take  a  faithful  likeness  of  the 
person  who  is  at  the  moment  sitting  before  him,  and  to 
give  a  representation  which  shall  neither  be  a  mere  beau 
icUal  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  caricature  on  the  other ;  how 
far  more  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  must  it  be  to  give  an 
accurate  representation,  either  of  persons,  or  of  facts,  when 
the  lapse  of  many  long  years  has  severed  us  from  them. 
All  faithful  autobiographies  must  contain  pictures  of  those 
passages  which  by  their  excess  of  brightness  or  depth  of 
gloom  have  had  the  eflfect  of  leaving  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  character.  Things  are  not  portrayed  merely 
according  to  the  proportions  they  actually  occupied  amidst 
the  sameness  of  every-day  life,  but  assume  a  relative  im- 
portance which  depends  partly,  indeed,  on  the  incidents 
themselves,  but  chiefly  in  the  impressions  they  made  on 
us.  The  reader  then  must  remember,  that  many  a  valuable 
and  improving  intellectual  hour,  full  of  interest  and  know- 
ledge, was  furnished  by  my  father  in  these  days  to  his 
children,  and  that  many  a  deb'ghtful  recreative  time  was 
passed  in  the  scholar-like  and  high-toned  society  attracted 
by  my  mother;  nevertheless,  the  facts  I  have  recorded 
rise  up  in  the  midst,  and  cast  their  deep  shadows  far  and 
wide  over  all  aroimd.  And  under  these  feelings,  gladly 
would  I  have  passed  over  many  painful  things  in  my  re- 
membrance ;  but  I  believe  that  all  biography,  like  all  his- 
tory, can  have  but  one  true  object — that  of  showing  the 
dealings  of  Grod  with  mankind,  or  with  each  individual 
soul ;  the  methods  through  which  it  pleases  God  in  Christ, 
by  His  Spirit^  to  rescue  His  fallen  creatures,  by  addressing 
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them  through  His  word,  through  His  providence,  and 
through  His  judgments,  till  He  has  taught  man  his  own 
nothingness  and  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things, — and  that 
it  is  only  by  being  conversant  with  Crod  that  Reason  can 
manifest  her  own  nobility.  It  is  thus,  of  His  mercy,  that 
He  permits  those  misunderstandings  and  delusions  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  which  are  necessary  discipline,  to  show 
us  that  He  alone  is  our  end ;  and  if,  instead  of  resting  in 
subordinate  details,  we  take  our  experience  as  a  whole, 
how  wise,  how  divine,  how  well-ordered  do  His  dealings 
appear.  Truly,  the  discipline  of  my  soul  was,  in  fact,  like 
that  of  the  whole  Church.  As  in  early  times,  G-od  made 
Himself  known  by  His  title  of  Jehovah^  and  called  the 
patriarchs  from  time  to  time,  conversing  with  them  often  as 
friend  with  friend,  and  showing  them  He  was  ''their  shield 
and  exceeding  great  reward,**  so  in  early  childhood  did  our 
Lord  give  me  many  sweet  views  of  His  peace,  and  a  hap- 
piness therein,  in  converse  with  Him  whom,  however,  I,  as 
yet,  saw  but  dimly ;  and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  I  have  seemed  in  like  manner  to  trace  the 
leading  features  of  the  outward  course  of  my  own  life. 
Blessed,  like  them,  with  the  early  favour  of  those  among 
whom  my  lot  was  cast,  allowed  for  a  time  to  taste  whatever 
worldly  advantages  and  abundance  could  afford  to  satisfy 
the  heart,  I  was,  like  them,  to  learn,  when  brought  into  a 
sore  bondage,  that  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  was 
not  able  to  deliver  me ;  that  the  Lord  had  called  me  forth 
into  the  wilderness  to  sacrifice  unto  Him,  and  had  Himself 
provided  a  Passover  of  forgiveness ;  —  and  by  my  own  bit- 
ter experience.  He  at  length  taught  me,  as  He  taught  His 
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people  Israel,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  indeed  the  only 
beginning  of  wisdom. 

And  if,  through  His  mercy,  I  too  am  permitted  to  look 
back  from  the  precincts  of  Zion  through  the  long  years  of 
my  past  history,  "  on  all  the  way  the  Lord  my  God  has 
led  me,"  it  is  not  to  mourn  over  the  "  burdens "  or  the 
^^task-masters,"  but  to  rejoice  that  they  were  made  by 
God  the  means  of  my  deliverance,  so  that,  now  at  rest  and 
dwelling  among  "my  own  people,"  I  seem  well  able  to 
iinderstand  the  glad  response  of  those  of  old  to  the  gra- 
cious injunction,  "to  show  kindness  to  the  stranger," 
because  they  had  been,  for  a  season,  themselves  as  stran- 
gers in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Thus  does  our  Heavenly  Father  ever  intermingle  cordials 
amidst  His  chastenings,  and  His  mercy,  even  in  the  most 
gloomy  path,  does  not  leave  us  wholly  destitute  of  an 
evidence,  if  we  would  but  take  it  to  heart,  that  He  is  yet 
mindful  of  us. 

My  mother's  Sunday  instructions  in  my  childhood  have 
made  that  day  stand  out  from  my  earliest  years  as  a  day 
of  blessing.  How  thankful  and  how  delighted  was  I,  when, 
after  the  long  interval  of  eighteen  months,  she  was  again 
able  to  resume  this  practice  I  Nor  can  I  ever  think,  but 
with  the  deepest  gratitude  and  affection,  of  the  unremitting 
labour  which  she  bestowed  upon  me  in  her  convalescence ; 
for  though  imable  to  devote  herself  to  me,  beyond,  the 
times  I  have  mentioned  on  Sundays,  yet  she  occupied 
many  hours,  and  expended  much  of  her  strength,  in 
making  a  collection  for  me,  in  three  or  four  manuscript 
volumes,  of  all  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  fulfilled 
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prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  with  historic 
accounts  of  their  fulfilment.  This  was  partly  taken  &om 
Bishop  Newton,  assisted  by  her  own  wide  historic  reading. 
How  invaluable  did  this  work  seem  to  me,  both  from  its 
own  intrinsic  excellence  and  as  a  monument  of  her  love 
and  kindness  !  Nevertheless,  my  Sunday  instruction  was 
not  what  it  had  been  before  my  mother's  illness.  She 
no  longer  began  by  a  solemn  pause,  nor  took  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
as  texts  by  which,  sentence  by  sentence,  to  interrogate  me 
on  the  intentions  of  my  heart,  and  on  my  conduct  during 
the  week.  Possibly  she  thought  that  such  an  examination 
was  more  likely  to  be  answered  in  simplicity  and  truth 
by  a  little  child  wholly  trained  by  herself,  than  by  the 
same  child  in  after  years.  She  saw,  too,  I  was  timid,  and 
probably  thought  these  questions  might  be  a  snare  for  my 
integrity,  yet  in  reality  this  omission  deeply  pained  me. 
She  was  the  only  being  in  whom  I  felt  a  full  confidence. 
Whilst  I  could  never  have  shown  her  my  feelings,  I  always 
could,  with  perfect  fearlessness,  tell  her  my  faults,  and  it 
was  a  real  unburdening  of  my  soul  when  she  invited  me 
to  open  my  conscience  to  her.  Her  directness,  her  truth, 
her  strength,  and  her  magnanimity,  supplied  me  with  the 
support  I  wanted ;  and  just  at  this  time,  when  my  con- 
science and  views  were  plunged  in  chaotic  perplexity,  I 
deeply  felt  being  bereft  of  that  aid  of  which  I  had  now 
fully  learnt  the  value. 

Parents  and  instructors  often  imagine  that  children  do 
not  like  the  restraint  of  being  advised  and  spoken  to  by 
those  older  than  themselves,  but  I  believe  nothing  can  be 
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a  greater  mistake.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say  that  the  most  severe  sufferings  of  childhood 
arise  from  perplexity  of  view  and  uncertainty.  I  could 
not  probably  have  told  in  what  the  difference  consisted 
between  my  present  Sunday's  instruction  and  that  I  for- 
merly received,  but  I  sensibly  fdt  it.  On  looking  back  I 
now  see  that  formerly  all  my  mother's  religious  teaching, 
though  consisting  of  the  merest  elementary  truths,  was 
given  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  conscience,  and  to  address 
itself  to  my  own  heart  individually.  It  really  touched  my 
hopes,  my  awe,  and  the  deepest  desires  of  my  soul ;  the 
truths  were  few ;  but  they  stood  before  me  as  realities,  as 
the  realities  that  ruled  my  destiny  and  that  of  all  around 
me.     This  now  ceased  to  be  the  case. 

My  dear  mother  was  a  beautiful  reader;  eloquent  in 
speech,  she  gave  inimitable  eloquence  to  the  utterance  of 
others;  and  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  or  more  years,  many 
passages  of  the  Bible  never  rise  before  my  mind  but  as 
associated  with  her  image  and  heard  in  her  voice.  I  par- 
ticularly recall  many  passages  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
the  beautiful  and  heart-affecting  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Zephaniah  against  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  the  magni- 
ficent ode  of  Isaiah  on  the  fall  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  I 
remember  she  used  to  say,  with  Longinus,  that  the  passage 
in  G-enesis,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  was 
the  most  stupendous  passage  that  had  ever  been  written, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  one  at  the  opening  of  Isaiah, 
"  Hear,  0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth :  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken." 

Thus  was  the  character  of  the  scriptural  instruction  I 
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received  intrinsically  changed;  nevertheless,  it  was  still 
most  valuable.  The  words  of  Holy  Scriptinre,  under  what- 
ever aspect  they  are  approached,  can  scarcely  be  dwelt 
on  without  sinking  more  or  less  through  the  imagination 
into  the  heart ;  and  at  this  time  I  do  believe,  though  no 
longer  to  me  what  it  had  been,  scriptural  truth  being 
now  rather  a  glorious  prospect  than  a  certain  and  con- 
stringent reality,  yet  it  did  in  a  measure  for  a  season  pre- 
sent a  dike  against  the  overwhelming  flood  of  infidelity 
and  naturalism  which  surrounded  me. 

In  our  circle  at  this  period,  I  not  imcommonly  heard 
oinr  Lord  spoken  of  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  beings  that 
had  visited  the  earth.  His  morals  as  the  most  pure  and 
elevated,  and  as  best  suited  to  the  dignity  of  man ;  yet  I 
was  told,  in  reference  to  His  miracles,  that  in  those  early 
ages  nothing  was  known  of  philosophy,  natural  history,  or 
chemistry ;  that  the  writers  of  Scripture,  though  they  were 
probably  good  men,  could  not  be  expected  to  go  beyond 
their  age ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  discern  the  limits  which  separated  the  true 
from  the  false.  The  morality  of  the  New  Testament  was 
enforced  upon  me  as  most  worthy  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophy ;  that  Plato  in  his  Phsedon,  that  Epictetus,  that 
Seneca,  that  Socrates,  had  never  really  surpassed  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that,  as  His  morality  was  not  only  preached 
but  exhibited  in  practice,  it  claimed  our  highest  study  and 
reverence  ;  and  although  St  Paul  was  a  bad  reasoner,  the 
Apocalypse  a  spurious  invention,  and  the  first  chapters  of 
St  John,  St  Matthew,  and  St  Luke  interpolations  for 
which  there  was  no  authority,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  New 
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Testament  was  worthy  of  very  high  consideration.  As  to 
the  Old  Testament,  it  claimed  a  constant  perusal,  in  order 
to  form  the  taste  and  genius,  and  as  containing  the  finest 
poetry  in  the  world ;  and  that  whoever  wished  to  store 
their  minds  with  noble  imagery,  with  lofty  imagination,  or 
their  hearts  with  sublime  and  generous  affections,  ought 
thoroughly  to  study  many  of  the  books  it  contained. 

And  now  I  began  to  imagine  that  perhaps  all  my  scrip- 
tural instruction  was  not  given  me  as  true,  but  only  as 
beautiful,  and  henceforth  I  was  shorn  of  thd'  last  vestige  of 
strength. 

But  that  which  at  this  time  the  most  certainly  under- 
mined my  belief  in  religious  truth  was  the  conduct  and 
bearing  of  some  who  professed  themselves  believers. 

The  Scripture  speaks  of  the  Church  as  clear  as  the  sun, 
fair  as  the  moon,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  The 
persons  to  whom  I  now  allude,  on  the  contrary,  always 
tried  to  avoid  speaking  of  Christianity  (as  though  they 
were  ashamed  of  it),  professing  a  sort  of  belief  in  the  whole, 
yet  denying  it  piecemeal.  It  seemed  as  if  their  only  study 
was  to  agree  as  far  as  possible  with  its  enemies,  as  far  as 
possible  to  modify  its  practices,  nmning  down  and  ridicul- 
ing those  who  were  Christians  in  deed  and  in  truth.  This 
gradually  inspired  me  with  a  deep  feeling  that  Christianity 
could  not  be  true,  since  even  those  who  professed  its  doc- 
trines were  ashamed  of  them.  I  record  this  because  I  wish 
that  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  may  be  indeed  aware 
that  those  who  do  not  confess  do  virtually  deny  Him.  Woe 
be  to  those  who  think  they  are  servants  of  the  king,  and 
yet  wear  the  colours  of  the  usurper  1    "  Whosoever  shall 
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confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me 
before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven." 

In  this  year  my  dear  mother  again  left  home  on  accoimt 
of  her  health,  and  I  remained  at  Barr  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters. 

How  delicate  are  the  fibres  which  cement  human  hearts, 
on  the  preserving  or  the  severing  of  which  concord  and 
harmony  depead  I  Oh  how  well  were  it  that  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  not  only  knew  but  practically  remem- 
bered, that  no  human  beings  can  be  placed  closely  together 
without  at  times  mutually  and  severely  jarring  against  each 
other!  One  of  the  most  holy  and  universally  beloved 
persons  I  ever  knew,  once  said  to  me  in  her  old  age,  "  My 
child,  seek  faith  with  your  whole  heart,  and  obedience  to 
God ;  for,  however  amiable  and  devoted  those  around  you 
may  be,  there  is  much  need  of  forbearance  with  the  inno- 
cent infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  a  variety  in  provi- 
dential destination,  fully  enough  to  try  that  faith  and  love 
at  times  to  the  utmost."  If  such  be  the  experience  of 
mature  Christians,  what  must  be  the  collision  between 
undisciplined  children,  if  placed  together  without  suitability 
of  object  and  without  control  ? 

I  think  that,  with  a  very  little  management,  my  little 
brothers  and  sisters  and  I  might  have  been  made,  in  a 
measure,  to  understand  the  necessities  of  each  other,  and 
not  to  consider  those  things  in  which  we  diflFered  as  a  mark 
of  ill-will ;  whilst  the  same  wisdom  might,  during  many 
portions  of  the  day,  have  made  us  helpful  to  each  other,  by 
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the  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived,  to  me  from 
their  strength  and  spirits  and  to  them  from  my  greater 
interests  in  the  objects  of  pursuit  required  from  both. 

Sensitive  as  I  was  by  nature,  the  addition  of  the  misery 
produced  by  Jones's  terrible  instrument  rendered  me  quite 
incapable  of  entering  into  their  amusements  and  pleasures. 
The  trial  to  me  was  great,  when  from  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  society  of  my  mother  and  her  friends,  I  became 
subject  to  the  high  spirits  of  my  young  brothers,  on  their 
return  from  school,  and  the  noise  and  frolic  in  which  they 
delighted.  Even  their  most  innocent  mirth  and  playful- 
ness appeared  an  empty  weariness  to  me,  who  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  associate  cheerfulness  with  some  in- 
tellectual combination.  I  was  grieved,  too,  by  their  ap- 
pearing to  forget  my  dear  mother's  regulations,  which  I 
looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  this,  though  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  their  thoughtless  age,  was  a  daily  trial  to  me. 

Yet,  oh,  how  deceitful  is  the  human  heart !  If  I  had 
then  looked  into  my  own,  I  might  have  seen  that,  in  some 
respects,  I  was  virtually  as  unmindful  of  my  mother's 
wishes  as  they  were.  No  temptation  would  indeed  have 
led  me  not  to  attend  my  masters,  or  prepare  my  exercises, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  nor  do  I  ever  in  my  life  remember 
having  been  blamed  for  neglecting  them.  But  then,  though 
I  attended  in  bodily  presence,  I  had  the  habit  of  learning 
my  lesson,  or  writing  my  exercise,  probably  in  half  the 
time  allotted  for  it ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  hour,  whilst  to 
others  I  seemed  absorbed  in  study,  wf  mind  was  far  off  in 
Dream-land,  living  in  an  ideal  world,  which  I  peopled 
according  to  my  fancy,  and  where,  in  truth,  I  sought  to 
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indemnify  myself  for  my  unhappiness  by  an  imaginative 
creation. 

How  has  the  remembrance  of  these  days  impressed  me 
with  the  great  importance  of  our  early  habits  and  asso- 
ciations !  The  mind  of  infancy  is  ductile ;  little  channels 
of  thought  and  affection  are  soon  formed,  and  then  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  prevent  every  accession  of 
knowledge  or  feeling  from  pouring  its  currents  in  the  same 
direction,  till  that  which  seemed  at  first  but  as  a  narrow 
brook  soon  becomes  worn  into  the  deep  bed  of  an  irresis- 
tible stream.  Well  has  the  Psalmist  said,  "The  rain 
filleth  the  pools."  Whatever  reservoirs  we  make,  they  will 
soon  be  filled,  either  like  the  Lake  Moeris,  by  the  floods 
and  slime  of  earth,  or  like  Solomon's  cisterns  and  Heze- 
kiah's  pool  of  almonds,  by  the  rain  firom  heaven. 

What  a  respite  it  appeared,  when  one  day  in  each  fort- 
night, we  went  to  Birmingham  to  attend  our  masters.  On 
such  occasions  we  usually  walked  from  my  father^s  house 
of  business  in  Steele-house  Lane,  to  that  we  at  this  time 
occupied  in  winter,  where  we  took  our  lessons. 

In  this  walk  we  necessarily  crossed  the  large  churchyard 
of  St.  Philip.  As  I  hopelessly  followed  Mademoiselle,  how 
many  hundred  times  have  I  looked  at  the  sods  of  that 
crowded  churchyard,  and  thought  I  would  have  given  all  I 
had  to  be  lying  under  one  of  them  I 

It  is  one  effect  of  being  sunken  in  spirit  and  broken- 
hearted, that  we  lose  even  our  power  of  exciting  sympathy ; 
and  this  was  probaMy  felt  by  those  around  me.  It  was 
just  two  years  since  the  time  of  my  first  grief,  when  my 
dear  mother  had  been  taken  so  ill ;   but  now,  oh  I  how 
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different  was  my  case  I  I  then  loved  G-od,  and  I  wished  to 
do  right.  Now  the  stronghold  of  principle,  for  such  it  was 
even  to  a  little  child,  was  gone.  I  knew  not  if  there  was  a 
God,  and  I  knew  not  right  from  wrong  ;  darkness  brooded 
over  the  deep,  and  my  misery  seemed  hopeless. 

Such  was  my  state  at  this  time.  During  the  hours  in 
which  I  was  ordered  to  lie  down,  I  was  left  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  reading  many  historic,  many  infidel,  and  many  of 
the  political  works  of  the  day ;  and  though  my  reading 
time  abstracted  me  for  an  hour  or  two  from  my  social 
trials,  it  only  added  to  the  root  of  misery,  by  infusing 
still  deeper  doubts  into  my  mind,  and  bewildering  me 
amidst  a  galaxy  of  argimients,  too  brilliant  not  to  puzzle, 
and  too  contradictory  to  convince. 

Nevertheless,  that  dark  and  desert  time,  even  that  pas- 
sage through  the  land  where  no  water  is,  by  the  mercy  of 
G-od  was  interspersed  with  occasional  oases. 

Among  the  most  sweet  and  pleasant  of  these  were 
occasional  visits  to  the  Catholic  chapel  at  Oscott.  Few, 
indeed,  and  far  between,  they  were,  but  the  sweetness  of 
their  remembrance  must  ever  remain.  After  the  society  of 
literary  unbelievers,  and  amidst  the  discussions  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  misery  and  perplexity  of  mind  they 
occasioned  me,  how  can  I  describe  the  rest  it  was  some- 
times, on  Sundays,  to  take  our  quiet  country  walk,  through 
meadows  and  green  and  silent  lanes,  to  this  little  Catholic 
chapel.  As  we  went,  the  budding  flowers,  the  sweet 
singing-birds,  the  bursting  trees,  inljl'all  the  rich  creation 
of  that  boimtiful  God  whose  very  existence  I  had  so  con- 
tinually heard  questioned,  seemed  to  speak  an  invitation 
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to  the  wearied  spirit^  and  to  allure  the  heavy-laden  heart 
to  come  to  Him^  to  sit  at  His  feet,  and  find  rest  in  His 
life-giving  word.  I,  indeed,  little  understood  the  detail  of 
the  service,  nor  had  I  any  clear  apprehension  of  the  doc- 
trines taught ;  yet  I  perfectly  understood  from  the  heart, 
that  the  little  company  of  wise  and  happy  poor  who  alone 
surroimded  me  reverentially  felt  the  reality  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  I  saw  before  me  the  semblance  of  the  Redeemer 
upon  the  Cross,  exalted  above  their  heads,  and  as  though 
looking  down  in  blessing;  and  I  saw  that  in  Him  they 
found  peace,  that  they  bowed  to  His  supreme  authority, 
and  confided  in  His  love,  as  the  best  wisdom,  and  that  in 
His  immediate  presence  the  sense  of  all  else  vanished ;  that 
earthly  joys  enticed  and  earthly  sorrows  oppressed  no 
longer ;  that  the  heart  had  returned  to  her  rest ;  that  they 
came  not  to  discuss  and  to  judge,  but  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  judgment  of  His  truth  ;  that  they  did  indeed  feel  the 
paramount  value  of  the  soul  and  the  momentous  realities 
of  the  world  to  come ;  and  that  they  worshipped  a  God 
whose  love  and  compassion  was  as  far  beyond  the  estimate 
of  human  hearts,  as  His  holiness  was  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  man's  conscience,  or  His  wisdom  and  power 
above  human  intellect ;  and  this  deep  conviction  I  felt  a 
preservation  and  a  blessing :  and  though  sixty  and  more 
years  have  passed  over  my  head  since  that  time,  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  remembrance  yet  remains,  and  the  savour  of 
the  happy  though  solitary  walk  home.  Well  do  I  re- 
member how  all  eohsed  the  solemn  voice  I  had  heard,  and 
especially  did  the  tones  of  the  hallowed  and  elevating 
anthem  of  the  "  Te  Deiun  "  fill  my  soul,  while  the  prim- 
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roses  seemed  to  whisper  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  bright 
and  heavy  dew  to  tell  of  refreshing  grace.  Sweet  and 
heart-elevating  were  those  moments,  and  the  savour  of 
them  often  continued  for  awhile;  but  alas!  like  a  sun- 
beam upon  autumn  flowers,  or  a  ray  of  light  upon  a 
sepulchre,  bright,  but  ineffectual  to  awake  the  dead  that 
sleeps  beneath,  these  feelings  passed  away  as  ^^  a  tale  that 
is  told,"  or  as  sweet-remembered  musicf  to  the  heart;  yet  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  however  transient,  such  impressions 
were  a  signal  mercy.  They  did  not,  indeed,  substantially 
fix  my  understanding  on  the  truth,  nor  give  me  definite 
instruction,  but  they  did  what  perhaps  was  better  still  — 
they  implanted  a  deep  conviction,  that  the  slightest  reli- 
gious feeling,  even  to  one  as  ignorant  as  myself,  could 
impart  a  joy  and  happiness  which  the  intellectual  investi- 
gation of  truth  had  failed  to  give ;  and  thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  resolve  to  seek  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
what  the  source  of  that  happiness  might  be,  and  to  seek  it 
with  my  whole  heart.  But  for  the  present  my  darkness 
and  perplexity  returned  in  full  force.  Even  the  public 
newspapers  added  to  these  feelings.  There  were  pages  of 
mourning  and  of  blood ;  execution  followed  execution,  and 
wholesale  butchery  and  confiscation  were  perpetrated 
against  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  bear  an  illustrious 
name,  or  to  be  distinguished  for  holiness  or  excellence. 

The  massacres  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  that  of  September, 
and  of  the  Carmelites,  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  the 
turning  their  helpless  inmates  adrifb»  the  massacre  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  the  brutal  usage  of  the  unoffending 
Royal  Family,  and  the  tyranny  which  surrounded  them. 
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filled  my  heart  with  sorrow^  compassion,  and  indignation. 
Amidst  my  unbelief,  I  earnestly  and  continually  prayed  to 
Grod  that  He  would  help  their  misery.  Oh  how  ardently  did 
I  wish  I  were  a  man,  that  I  might  aid  them  or  die  for  them  I 
This  was  the  constant  subject  of  iny  day  dreams.  Never 
shall  I  forget  an  anecdote  which  reached  us,  that  in  the 
dreadful  moment  when  the  royal  party  were  hurried  back 
to  the  Tuileries,  amidst  an  immense  mob  of  infuriated  de- 
mons  carrying  human  heads  on  spikes  and  exhibiting  them 
to  the  Queen,  the  procession  having  stopped  for  a  moment, 
one  very  poor  woman  rushed  out  of  her  house  with  a  glass 
of  clear  cold  water,  and  bending  her  knee,  presented  it, 
saying,  ^^  Madam,  wherever  you  are,  you  are  my  queen  and 
mistress  stilL"  I  recall  the  tears  of  delight  which  gushed 
forth  as  I  read  this.  But  alas !  the  Royal  Family  were 
taken  back  and  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple ; 
and  I  said  in  my  heart :  "  Oh  God  1  how  long?" — but  the 
next  instant,  I  exclaimed :  "  Surely  there  can  be  no  God  in 
heaven  or  earth,  or  He  would  not  now  be  silent.  Can  God 
be  less  pitiful  or  less  compassionate  than  this  poor  woman?" 
And  then,  with  the  strange  inconsistency  of  childhood,  I 
exclaimed :  '^  Oh  !  Jesus  Christ,  who  saw  and  remembered 
the  widow's  mite,  will  remember  and  reward  this  poor 
woman  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just" 

Such  was  my  miserable  state.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
circumstances,  as  well  as  my  own  suffering,  contributed  to 
add  to  my  horror  of  oppression.  I  read  with  tenfold  zeal 
aU  the  books  which  Lizzie  Forster  had  lent  me  against 
slavery :  and  I  abstained  more  zealously  than  ever,  though 
alone  in  my  family,  from  using  sugar,  as  the  produce  of 
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slave  labour.  All  those  I  knew  who  still  professed  to  be 
religious,  detested  and  reprobated  slavery  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples ;  all  the  eaprits  forts  condemned  it  as  infringing  on 
the  equal  rights  of  man.  The  aristocratic  condemned  it  as 
dangerous  amid  the  general  upturning  of  social  institutions; 
the  democratic  party  condemned  it  as  a  tyranny  to  be  put 
down.  Even  I  had  felt,  by  bitter  experience,  the  yoke  of 
a  heavy  bondage,  and  of  a  tasking  far  beyond  my  intellec- 
tual strength.  In  the  midst,  then,  of  the  ruin  and  over- 
throw of  almost  every  great  principle  of  religion  in  my 
heart,  and  consequently  in  complete  perplexity  as  to  every 
practical  result  in  moral  conduct,  the  abhorrence  of  slavery 
seemed  alone  to  tower  above  the  desolation  as  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.  Whatever  became  gf  the  belief  of  a  God, 
of  a  soul,  of  a  future  state,  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man, 
this  abhorrence  remained  unchanged;  and  perhaps  because 
it  was  the  only  point  that  did  so,  I  clung  to  it  as  with  an 
imwonted  tenacity  and  zeal.  The  misery  I  felt  often  sug- 
gested the  agonising  doubt,  whether  in  reality  I  had  any 
conscience  or  any  desire  after  truth  left,  so  that  I  embraced 
with  joy  this  sacrifice,  which  bore  a  comforting  testimony 
to  myself  that  I  had  some  real  principle,  and  that  my  want 
of  it  in  other  instances  might  be  justified  by  the  uncertainty 
in  which  all  other  truth  was  involved.  And  here  let  me 
pause.  How  earnestly  I  wish  I  could  impress  my  own  con- 
viction upon  every  heart,  that  the  want  of  any  one  Catholic 
principle  is  like  the  loss  of  a  limb,  and  leaves  us  so  far  un- 
defended and  unhelped  through  the  whole  of  our  future 
course.  Never,  I  believe,  do  we  admit  any  principle  into 
the  heart,  that  does  not,  like  an  inmate  of  our  fieuaiily,  walk 
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dde  by  side  with  us,  throughout  our  day^  and  either  at 
every  turn  confronts  us  as  an  enemy,  opposing  or  hedging 
in  our  course,  or  betraying  our  sliding  feet,  or  else  journeys 
with  us  as  a  faithful  domestic  friend,  helping  us  in  every 
moment  of  trial,  disentangling  our  path,  and  bringing  light 
and  strength  to  our  existence.  Who  can  tell  what  may  be 
the  effect  of  any  one  principle  in  its  continual  actings  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  or  what  we  may  suffer  from  the  rejec- 
tion of  any  true  Catholic  principle  ?  And  little  do  we  know 
at  the  time  the  rejection  is  made,  of  the  many  battles  and 
conflicts  in  which  its  loss  will  be  felt,  and  the  battle-field 
lost  perhaps  for  want  of  it  This  conviction  is  the  fruit  of 
bitter  teaching — long-tried  experience!  At  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  I  knew  no  principle :  I  was  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  governing  rule  of  conduct 
It  could  not  be  to  please  God,  whose  existence  I  doubted : 
then  ought  it  to  be  to  please  my  neighbour  or  myself? 
But  I  was  of  equal  value  with  each  other  human  being  as 
each  other  was  with  me,  so  that  the  question  must  ever  re- 
main undecided,  or  be  decided  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment 
Next,  what  was  doing  good  either  to  others  or  myself?  If 
there  were  a  soul,  if  there  were  a  heavenly  home  to  which 
we  were  tending,  then,  indeed,  there  was  a  fixed  standard 
of  good,  in  what  furthers  our  own  progress  or  that  of  others 
towards  it ;  but  if  that  were  denied,  what  was  good  ? 
Ought  we  for  ourselves  or  others  to  sacrifice  a  temporal 
good,  a  substantial  reality,  for  an  eternal  good  which  might 
be  a  phantom  ?  On  the  same  principle,  ought  we  to  sacri- 
fice, for  ourselves  or  others,  any  immediate  vivid  pleasure 
close  at  hand,  for  a  weightier  happiness  which  belonged  to 
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a  contingent  fature  ?  And  thus  the  mind  relapsed  into  thie 
ancient  Hellenic  sayings  ^^Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.** 

It  was  a  signal  mercy  of  God,  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
darkness,  He  vouchsafed  to  give  me  clearness  both  of  mind 
and  conscience,  respecting  slavery.  This  I  saw,  and  this 
I  held  tenaciously ;  and  because  I  held  it,  I  was  subject  to 
daily  ridicule  and  taunts.  I  say  I  esteem  it  a  signal  mercy 
that  this  one  point  God  enabled  me  to  see  and  hold  in 
fidelity ;  because  the  very  difficulties  I  encountered  were 
the  means  of  proving  to  me  that  peace  of  conscience,  in 
the  sense  of  obedience  to  God,  even  on  one  single  point, 
bestows  a  happiness,  far  deeper  than  any  mere  enjoyment 
can  give  wHhout  it ;  and  this  conviction  was  a  means, 
imder  God,  of  keeping  alive  in  my  heart  a  sense  of  the 
imspeakable  value  of  obedience  to  the  truth,  if  indeed 
there  were  truth  to  be  known,  but  for  the  present,  I  was 
in  deep  perplexity. 

Sometimes  circumstances  suspended  for  a  season  my 
distress  of  mind.  Amongst  these  was  a  journey  my  father 
and  mother  took  to  Liverpool.  I  accompanied  them,  and 
I  well  remember  the  noble  and  majestic  woods  of  Trent- 
ham,  and  the  contrast  afterwards  presented  by  the  road, 
and  bare  landscape,  from  Warrington  to  Liverpool,  and  the 
impression  made  by  the  striking  and  imposing  appearance 
of  Liverpool  itself.  Her  groves  of  masts,  the  noble  estuary 
on  which  she  stands,  her  broad  quays  covered  with  foreign 
and  especially  West  India  produce,  and  the  palace-like 
residences  of  her  merchants,  all  filled  me  with  delight.  I 
was  reading  Telemachus,  and  I  seemed  to  see  before  me 
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the  glories  of  ancient  Tyre,  and  the  wealth  of  Narbal.  I 
gazed  with  delight  on  the  affluent  contributions  of  a 
hundred  foreign  lands,  and  of  every  different  zone  from 
the  arctic  to  the  tropics,  and  it  was  a  lively  pleasure  to 
trace  in  imagination  all  these  various  commodities  to  their 
native  lands.  As  I  walked  with  my  parents  along  the 
busy  and  crowded  streets,  where  everything  bore  the  aspect 
of  energy,  business,  and  successful  traffic,  I  looked  around, 
in  vain,  on  all  the  busy  faces  I  met,  hoping  to  find  amongst 
the  crowd  some  venerable  Termosiris,  on  whose  counte- 
nance I  might  rest  my  eyes,  and  from  whose  lips  I  might> 
like  Telemachus,  learn  wisdom ;  but  none  such  appeared. 

My  visit  to  Liverpool  left  a  lively  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  contributed  an  entirely  new  element  to  my  in- 
dividuality, as  well  as  a  new  development  of  my  organi- 
sation of  form  and  colour. 

My  parents  had  a  very  interesting  social  circle  in  this 
place,  amongst  whom  I  particularly  remember  Dr.  Currie, 
the  author  of  the  **  Life  of  Bums ; "  and  Mr.  Rathbone, 
whose  hair  became  grey  before  he  was  thirty,  with  intense 
theological  study.  Alas!  that  this  honourable  and  con- 
scientious man  had  but  been  convinced,  that  truth  is  to  be 
felt  after  by  the  heart,  as  well  as  thought  after  by  the  un- 
derstanding. His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  philan- 
thropist Richard  Reynolds,  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  whiom  I 
have  mentioned  as  my  cousin  Priscilla  G-umey's  particular 
friend.  Mrs.  Rathbone  was  characterised  by  the  humility, 
exquisite  imagination,  and  delicacy  of  taste  which  after- 
wards distinguished  her  daughter-in-law,  the  accomplished 
author  of  **  The  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby.'' 
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BesideB  these  persons,  my  father  had  also  a  very  large 
acquaintance  with  the  affluent  West  India  merchants  of 
LiverpooL  They  were  most  kindly,  generous,  and  hospi- 
table; their  houses  were  like  palaces.  I  was  amazed  to 
see  the  sumptuous  drawing-rooms,  rich  with  satin  and 
silk,  in  houses  where  there  was  no  library,  and  at  the  large 
assemblage  of  gaily-dressed  and  jewelled  visitors,  many 
of  whom  seemed  to  think  that  books  were  as  much  a  super- 
fluity as  the  great  Pascal  esteemed  brooms  and  towels. 
But  what  surprised  me  most  in  the  aspect  of  Liverpool  was 
the  multitude  of  black  servants,  almost  all  of  whom  had 
originally  been  slaves ;  this  deeply  moved  my  compassion, 
and  when  I  saw  the  table  laden  with  West  India  produce, 
in  its  various  forms  of  firuit  and  sweetmeats,  and  saw  the 
black  servants  looking  on  at  the  produce  of  a  land,  their 
native  home,  which  they  had  left  for  us,  and  of  which  they 
might  not  partake,  my  heart  often  ached;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  my  resolution  was  confirmed  never  to  taste 
anything  made  with  sugar,  or  to  use  other  West  Indian 
commodities. 

Often,  too,  was  my  resolution  helped  by  little  circum- 
stances which,  in  the  course  of  my  visits,  I  heard  concern-, 
ing  the  Blacks.  At  one  house  where  we  visited,  there  was 
a  black  boy,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  appeared 
remarkably  docile  and  intelligent.  The  lady  of  the  house 
told  me  her  husband  imported  him  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  I  know  not  where  the  ship  stopped  in  her  pas- 
sage, but  it  was  not  till  a  long  period  of  time  had  elapsed 
that  she  reached  Liverpool.  The  poor  boy,  who  had  been 
torn  from  his  mother  and  a  large  fiekmily  of  brothers  and 
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sisiers,  had  been  deeply  depressed,  and  was  only  beginning 
to  get  better  when  the  ship  arrived.  His  new  mifltress, 
who  was  extremely  kind,  immediately  sent  for  hinL  She 
was  sitting  in  a  vast  drawing-room,  one  end  of  which  was 
occupied  by  a  large  pier-glass,  which  extended  nearly  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  The  door  of  the  room  was  opened; 
the  moment  the  little  Black  entered,  with  an  air  of  deep 
dejection,  his  eye  instantly  caught  his  own  semblance  in 
the  pier  glass;  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  rushed 
towards  it,  crying  out,  "  Oh !  my  brother !  my  brother ! " 
and  in  an  instant  the  crashed  pier-glass  fell  in  fragments 
<m  the  floor.  His  kind  mistress  added,  that  she  never  saw 
such  a  change,  from  sudden  joy  to  disappointment  and 
sorrow,  in  any  human  countenance,  as  his  at  that  moment 
presented,  that  her  feelings  of  interest  and  commiseration 
were  strongly  drawn  forth,  and  from  that  moment  she  re- 
solved to  supply  the  place  to  him  of  an  affectionate  guar- 
dian as  well  as  mistress. 

I  heard  many  other  anecdotes  concerning  the  Blacks 
which  deeply  interested  me ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion some  other  things  which  do  not  concern  them.  One 
house,  where  we  visited,  was  remarkable  in  stateliness  and 
show  beyond  all  others.  The  West  India  merchant  who 
owned  it,  had,  I  believe,  been  a  ship-carpenter.  A  success- 
ful prize,  taken  by  a  privateer  in  which  he  was  concerned, 
made  his  wealth  seem  great,  even  amongst  the  wealthy. 
On  the  day  we  dined  there,  a  large  party  was  assembled, 
and  the  dinner  was  most  sumptuous.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  beautiful  simplicity  with  which  the  mistress  of  the 
house  said,  "  God  has  been  merciful  to  us ;  in  this  very 
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house  where  I  now  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table^  I  was  but 
a  few  years  ago  the  cook,  and  my  husband  worked  as  a 
carpenter,  and  therefore  I  hope  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whom  I  now  receive,  will  consider  that  all  they  see  around 
is  intended  to  do  honour  to  them,  though  it  is  far  beyond 
what  would  be  suitable  to  me."  My  dear  mother  was 
much  moved  by  this.  I  felt  my  heart  beat  as  she  answered, 
with  her  perfect  yet  charming  dignity,  "  Madam,  you  would 
confer  honour  on  any  rank,  and  not  take  honour  from  it." 
The  most  pleasing  part  of  my  Liverpool  journey  was  the 
aspect  in  which  it  placed  my  father.  It  was  delightful  to 
listen  to  the  stores  of  varied  knowledge  he  poured  out  in 
conversation  with  my  mother,  and  often  to  me,  concerning 
the  variety  of  new  things  which  we  saw  aroimd  us,  and  it 
was  quite  an  example  to  watch  his  continued  industry  in 
gaining  the  utmost  information  from  each  of  the  many  ob- 
jects that  surroimded  him,  the  scenery,  the  varied  effects  of 
light,  atmosphere,  and  colouring,  the  beauty  of  the  trees, 
architecture,  and  the  various  historical  reminiscences.  My 
father  looked  minutely  at  the  results  of  different  systems  of 
cultivation  in  the  country  through  which  we  passed,  the 
plans  of  road-making,  and  their  respective  merits ;  he  also 
always  observed  the  rate  of  driving,  and  the  comparative 
speed  of  horses  in  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day.  I  have  often  thought  what  an 
immense  amount  of  practical  information  my  father  accu- 
mulated by  these  habite,  though  they  were  often  annoying 
to  me  at  the  time,  as  many  a  tale  told  me  by  my  dear 
mother,  and  the  observation  of  many  a  beautiful  scene  was 
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interrupted  by  his  setting  me  to  count  the  foot-£Gdls  of  the 
horse,  or  the  recurrence  of  the  mile-stones. 

How  much  reason  I  have  since  had  to  be  thankful  to 
my  &ther  for  many  little  details  of  information  which  he 
was  in  this  manner  the  means  of  my  picking  up.  It  is 
true  my  mind  seemed  more  elevated  and  expanded,  as  it 
del^hted  itself  in  the  beauty  of  my  dear  mother's  conver- 
sation; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accurate  knowledge 
imparted  by  my  father,  if  it  did  not  equally  awake  the 
heart,  yet  furnished  the  intelligence  with  stores  for  the 
practical  utilities  of  life.  Knowledge  is  the  treasury  from 
which  we  are  enabled  to  supply  our  own  wants  and  those 
of  others ;  but  knowledge  can  never  be  available  unless  it 
be  definite  and  accurate.  How  I  have  ever  increasingly 
felt  the  importance  and  value  of  this  habit  of  accuracy  in 
my  father ! 
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PART  V. 
1792—1793. 

**  Trnth,  which  doth  only  jadge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of  troth, 
which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of  it,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the 
presence  x»f  it,  and  the  belief  of  troth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign 
good  of  haman  natore.** — Bacon. 

**  And  a  sign  shall  be  mercifolly  given  to  the  doubt  of  love,  which  shall  be 
refused  to  the  doobt  of  indifference.'* — Robbrtbon. 

Seyeral  months  have  now  slipped  away,  during  which  I 
have  been  prevented  by  illness  from  going  on  with  this 
autobiography,  and  whilst  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  do  bo, 
I  feel,  even  after  this  brief  interval,  that  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  continue  my  work. 

At  the  end  of  seventy-five  years,  it  is  almost  overwhelm- 
ing to  turn  back  to  the  vivid  memory  of  the  past,  for 
though  in  age  our  perceptions  become  blunted,  and  that 
which  is  around  us  excites  perhaps  no  keen  emotion,  and 
the  converse  of  the  heart  is  naturally  amongst  those  whom 
it  has  known  and  revered  in  years  long  passed,  yet  we 
more  naturally  dwell  amongst  the  anticipations  and  glori- 
fied views  of  which  our  earthly  friendships  were  the  germ, 
than  on  the  literal  recollections  of  what  that  germ  was  in 
its  earthly  envelope.     Hence  that  view  of  the  Church 
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triumphant,  which  is  the  real  rest,  and  hope,  and  animating 
joy  of  the  aged ;  in  which,  though  memory  is  not  without 
pain,  it  is  merged  into  nearer  and  brightening  hope. 
Widely  diflferent  is  it  when  the  mind  of  set  purpose  leaves 
that  celestial  region,  and  returns  to  the  scenes  that  have 
passed,  and  the  inhabitants  who  once  peopled  them.  This 
converse  is  no  longer  with  the  living ;  we  traverse  the  vast 
cities  of  the  dead ;  we  seem  again  to  listen  to  voices  we 
shall  hear  no  more  on  earth ;  we  look  upon  countenances 
no  mortal  eye  shall  ever  more  behold ;  and  as  we  recollect 
the  motley  train  of  good  and  evil  in  which  they  were 
connected  with  ourselves,  we  are  like  one  traversing  a  vast 
cemetery,  where  the  heart  tremblingly  says  to  herself, 
'^  Alas  I  in  this  vast  multitude.  Thou,  Lord,  alone  knowest 
which  amongst  these  sleepers  have  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  now  live  before  Thee  I "  Yet  as  is  the 
Majesty  of  God,  so  is  His  mercy ;  and  how  many  persons 
who  have  been  dear  to  us  on  earth,  over  whose  lot  an  im- 
penetrable veil  has  hung,  may  we  one  day  find  rejoicing  in 
His  love  and  mercy  ! 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  nor  even  the 
chief  reason  of  the  deep  feeling  with  which  I  renew  this 
occupation,  and,  as  I  believe,  perform  this  duty.  What 
I  have  to  speak  of  next  is  full  of  evil.  I  have  to 
mark  the  gradual  and  increasing  darkness  of  the  heart 
when  it  is  alienated  from  God.  Oh  I  the  deep  solitude 
and  isolation  of  the  soul  which  knows  not  God,  or  has 
abandoned  Him  !  Who  that  has  been  rescued  by  His  mercy, 
as  it  were,  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  can  turn  again 
after  the  long  lapse  of  years  to  unlock  once  more  the  doors 
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of  that  dreary  prison-house  without  shuddering  ?  If  such  is 
the  pain  in  following  out  the  progressive  fall  of  any  human 
soul  once  created  in  the  image  of  Grod,  what  is  it  when  that 
soul  is  one's  own?     Such  are  my  feelings  at  this  moment. 

I  have  no  striking  evente  nor  remTkable  exterior  cir- 
cumstances  to  record  in  my  life;  it  has  in  a  peculiar 
manner  been  a  life  of  contemplation^  not  of  action;  one  in 
which,  therefore,  I  have  had  more  leisure  for  self-observa- 
tion than  most^  and  for  distinctly  noting  the  effects  of 
what  may  have  seemed  passing  trifles  upon  the  character ; 
an  observation  which  included  the  effects  of  not  only  what 
I  myself  selected  as  my  mental  food,  but  likewise  of  the 
different  modes  of  training  under  which  I  fell. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  minutely  into  every 
detail  of  this  period  of  my  history.  I  should  feel  it  im- 
possible fully  to  describe  a  course  with  so  little  external, 
but  with  such  great  development  of  internal  life.  A  heart 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  reigns  not  is  chaos,  and  who  can 
tell  its  darkness  and  its  contradictions? 

After  our  return  from  Liverpool  my  father  and  mother 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Priestley,  whilst  I 
returned,  in  the  same  hopeless  state  I  have  before  de- 
scribed, to  the  school-room.  Occasionally  I  turned  to  my 
favourite  Lavater.  I  again  looked  at  the  beautiful  country, 
at  the  glorious  sun,  at  the  trees,  and  at  the  flowers,  but  it 
was  always  with  a  saddened  heart;  for  I  feared  that  the 
picture  Lavater  drew  of  the  dignified  destiny  of  human 
nature,  and  of  a  heart  purified  by  faith,  was  perhaps  but 
a  poetical  and  ideal  phantom. 

I  will,  however,  amidst  the  gloom,  mention  two  recoUec- 
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tions  which  stand  out  jMrominently  in  the  review  of  my 
rapid  descent 

One  evening  during  a  sunset^  when  the  bright  light 
bathed  the  prospect  in  glory,  I  hiq[>pened  to  open  a  book 
of  beautiful  prints  (I  think  of  the  Florentine  Gallery). 
The  picture  represented  a  sacrificial  procession:  there 
were  long  trains  of  priests ;  then  came  the  oxen,  the  sheep^ 
and  the  swine,  the  animals  dean  and  unclean,  all  trapped 
out  with  gold  and  rich  garlands  of  flowers,  yet  all  led  as 
victims,  by  those  who  conducted  them  to  the  altar,  to  pour 
forth  their  blood  and  die.  ''  Oh  I "  thought  I,  ''  as  these 
heathen  priests  of  old  did  to  these  poor  unconscious  ani- 
mals,  so,  if  there  be  a  Crod,  is  He  perhaps  doing  to  us ; 
and  even  this  beautiful  face  of  nature,  and  wealth,  and 
riches,  and  honour  are  but  the  gilding  and  the  deceitful 
trappings  with  which  He  leads  His  wretched  victim,  man, 
the  clean  and  the  unclean,  like  the  ox  who  licks  the  hand  of 
his  conductor,  or  the  boar  who  with  his  tusks  would  destroy 
him,  and  hurries  them  alike  and  ruthlessly  to  one  common 
doom." 

I  also  recollect  that,  after  a  time,  I  determined  to  go  on 
in  this  uncertainty  no  longer,  but  to  come  to  a  definite  re- 
sult The  religious  books  that  I  had  from  time  to  time 
enjoyed  reading,  either  at  home  or  at  my  grandfather's, 
whilst  they  expressed  devotional  feeling  did  not  impart 
distinct  religious  knowledge,  nor  did  they  unfold  the  grounds 
of  religious  faith.  I  saw,  indeed,  that  those  who  delighted 
in  these  books  were  the  happiest  people  I  knew,  but  also 
that  they  never  gave  accurate  definitions  of  the  doctrines 
of  their  faith,  or  of  the  basis  on  which  it  rested.   From  this 
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I9  in  my  presomption,  concluded  that  the  writers  were 
persons  without  sense,  and  that  their  opinions  were  of 
little  valua  It  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards  I  learnt 
thal^  haying  proved  the  value  of  Christian  truth  by  ezperi- 
ence,  they  had  no  necessity,  on  their  own  account,  to  dive 
into  the  philosophic  grounds  for  the  belief  of  that  good 
of  the  efficacy  of  which  they  lived  in  a  daily  and  hourly 
experi^ice. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  knew  that  those  who  disbelieved 
were  universally,  at  least  in  my  experience,  esteemed  the 
most  acute  logicians,  and  the  most  highly  gifted  of  men ; 
they  always  spoke  of  a  bright  order  of  things  to  be  achieved, 
which  was  in  the  progress  of  being  realised ;  and  though  no 
signs  of  it  appeared,  I  was  wholly  perplexed  by  their  argu- 
ments, and  caught  as  it  were  in  a  net  The  only  person  I 
knew  who  was  esteemed  a  man  of  high  talent,  and  yet 
religious,  and  who  was  also  our  intimate  friend,  was  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  his  works  were  the  only  religious  books  I 
heard  spoken  of  with  respect  amongst  the  intellectual 
society  at  Barr. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley  professed  not  merely  to  be 
devotional,  but  to  contain  instruction  in  Christianity.  To 
these  I  now  determined  to  appeal,  as  the  only  standard  of 
belief  within  my  reach,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  mind  as  to 
the  truth  or  £Edsehood  of  Christianity.  I  would  especially 
mention  "  The  Institutes,"  and  the  **  History  of  the  Early 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,"  and  some  other  works  on 
Ifaterialism  and  on  Philosophical  Necessity.  All  these 
books  having  become  familiar  to  me  about  this  period,  I 
cannot  positively  say  to  which  of  them  it  was  lappealed  on 
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this  occasion,  though  I  recollect  with  perfect  distinctness 
both  the  room  and  the  hour  in  which  I  made  this,  to  me, 
most  important  research. 

WeU  do  I  remember,  too,  the  earnest  spirit  with  which 
I  entered  the  solitary  study  ;  but  how  different  from  that 
of  the  prophet!  He  came,  with  a  heart  emptied  of  all 
tilings,  to  listen  in  reverent  silence  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord :  I  came,  with  a  heart  full  of  conflicting  preconceived 
opinions  and  wild  and  false  imaginations,  to  seek  gui<lance 
from  the  opinions  of  a  man,  —  a  good  though  mistaken 
man,  indeed ;  but  little  can  they  hope  for  truth  who  in- 
quire of  idols,  whether  of  clay  or  of  gold.  My  thoughts 
were  conflicting,  compounded  partly  of  prayer  to  God — if, 
indeed,  there  were  such  a  being — that  He  would  guide 
me ;  partly  of  an  indomitable  reliance  upon  self,  and  the 
power  of  my  own  spirit  to  weigh  the  evidence  brought 
before  me.  I  determined  not  to  let  anything  pass  which 
did  not  bear  the  fullest  scrutiny  of  my  reason. 

Thus,  in  my  pride  and  folly,  how  little  did  I  see  the  ridi- 
cule and  absurdity  of  bringing  the  truths^of  the  ever-blessed 
God  to  be  judged  by  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  one 
who  was  yet  little  more  than  a  child.  Hardly  less  foolish, 
perhaps,  does  it  seem  to  the  holy  angels,  to  see  the  most 
capacious  of  human  intellects  constituting  themselves  the 
judges  of  Divine  truth,  instead  of  bowing  the  heart,  and 
saying,  with  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ^^  Hear,  0  heavens,  and 
give  ear,  0  earth :  for  Jehovah  hath  spoken."  Let  it  be 
remembered  it  was  Dr.  Priestley's  standard  of  Christianity 
to  which  I  was  about  to  appeal.  If  he  succeeded  in  prov- 
ing it  to  be  true  I  was  fully  resolved  to  receive  it ;  if  false. 
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to  cast  it  off:  yet  in  deep  agony  of  hearty  and  under  a 
strong  desire  to  find  it  true,  I  read  with  riveted  attention ; 
and  the  books  seemed  to  prove  indeed  that  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth had  lived,  and  that  He  was  a  good  man ;  but  as  I 
went  on,  they  declared  Him  to  be  no  more  than  man,  and 
that  the  Gospel  histories  were  written  long  after  the  events 
recorded  had  occurred,  and  that  though  there  was  sufficient 
truth  in  them  to  entitle  them  to  be  called  a  Divine  Bevela- 
tion,  yet  there  were  so  many  interpolations,  so  much  ex- 
pressed according  to  the  nxanner  of  the  time,  that  in  truth 
every  person  must  make  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  own 
reason,  in  the  search  after  the  truth  contained  in  these  re- 
cords, and  exercise  free  inquiry  concerning  them.    I  thought 
I  had  here  found  the  highest  and  truest  exposition  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  its  most  excellent  and  gifted  champion,  one 
best  calculated  to  define  what  it  really  was ;  and  my  heart 
sank  within  me.     Though  I  never  had  received  any  doc- 
trinal knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  yet  I  had  entered  that 
room  with  vague  and  glorious  ideas  concerning  it,  which 
pointed  to  the  conviction,  that  the  bright  prospects  and 
holy  and  sweet  feelings  I  so  much  prized,  both  issued  from 
and  terminated  in  the  truth,  not  only  of  God's  existence, 
hut  of  His  having  taught  men  through  a  chain  of  holy  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  and,  above  all,  through  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  by  an  outward  revelation  in  the  word  of  Scripture. 
I  thought  that  the  same  Jesus  Christy  though  I  never  had 
distinctly  contemplated  Him  as  Divine,  was  yet  all-power- 
ful, since  He  was  declared  to  have  made  all  things :  also 
that  He  was  omniscient,  since  He  saw  Nathanael  under  the 
fig-tree  when  afar  off,  and  constantly  answered  the  thoughts 
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rather  than  the  words  of  those  about  Him.  I  had  also 
thought  of  Him  as  speaking  to  e^ery  heart,  and  that  none 
were  left  desolate  who  chose  to  turn  to  Him ;  that  death 
was  a  gain  to  all  His  children,  as  they  would  be  with  Him 
for  ever,  in  a  fulness  of  bliss. 

I  thus  entered  the  room,  believing  Christianity,  if  true, 
to  be  the  most  glorious  and  blessed  of  all  things.  I  quitted 
it,  not  indeed  believing  Christianity  to  be  false,  but  con- 
vinced that  I  had  wholly  mistaken  its  object,  its  hopes,  and 
sanctions.  That  Dr.  Priestley  was  a  sincerely  religious 
man,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt.  Nevertheless,  it  is  as 
true  that  the  principles  his  writings  set  forth  produced  on 
me  at  this  time  an  evil  effect,  which  total  infidelity  had 
never  fully  achieved ;  for  infidelity  I  could  not  altogether 
accept.  His  teaching  of  Christianity  I  supposed  must  be 
true,  and  I  found  it  wholly  imsuitable  to  my  wants,  and 
powerless  to  assist  and  sustain.  I  was  isolated  and  separ- 
ated from  God  and  man.  I  felt  my  heart  full  of  conflict- 
ing evil  passions,  and  my  soul  was  prostrate  in  the  midst 
of  enemies  stronger  than  myself.  I  needed  a  Saviour,  who 
to  human  sjrmpathy  added  Divine  strength,  to  bestow  life 
as  well  as  consolation.  I  was  wholly  perplexed  amidst  in- 
tricate doctrines  and  teachings  I  was  unable  to  unravel,  and 
precepts  I  could  not  definitely  understand.  Vain  was  it  to 
me  to  have  revelation  put  into  my  hand,  unless  the  Divine 
Author  were  Himself  near  to  explain  it,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  His  Holy  Spirit  of  life,  love,  and  knowledge :  nor 
did  I  only  need  the  truth  as  set  forth  by  a  mere  inacces- 
sible lawgiver ;  but,  above  all,  I  needed  the  love  of  it,  and 
fervent  zeal  for  it  to  be  kindled  in  my  lonely  heart  O  what 
a  vivifying  cordial  would  it  have  been,  had  I  then  known 
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assuredly  that  the  Grood  Shepherd  had  given  His  life  for 
His  sheep ! 

My  mind  was  thoroughly  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  what  appeared  the  contrary  requirements  of  the 
holiness  and  of  the  mercy  of  G-od.  If  He  enforced  the 
implacable  law  of  holiness  before  which  I  shrank,  where  was 
His  mercy?  If  he  did  not  enforce  it,  then  where  was 
the  use  or  object  of  promulgating  any  law  at  all  ? 

To  Dr.  Priestley  no  doubt  these  sentiments,  so  far,  in- 
deed, as  my  impressions  were  really  founded  on  what  he 
said,  would  bear  a  very  different  aspect.  He  had  been 
trained  in  a  most  orthodox  gospel  faith.  His  affections  and 
his  habits  had  been  formed  and  disciplined  in  the  old  Pres- 
byterian school.  It  was  only  in  after  life  that  he  gradually 
imbibed  his  peculiar  sentiments,  so  that  it  might  almost  be 
said,  that  his  heart  and  life  were  implanted  in  the  princi- 
ples of  G-ospel  faith,  and  that  his  subsequent  sentiments 
were  merely  speculative  opinions.  With  me  it  was  very 
different.  My  youth  needed  not  intellectual  opinions,  but 
constraining  principles  to  afford  a  goal  of  assured  hope,  to 
bestow  a  distinct  light  on  the  road  leading  to  that  goal,  and 
to  present  a  sufficiently  strong  and  firm  curb  of  discipline 
to  rule  the  confficts  both  of  the  heart  and  intellect.  Chris- 
tianity no  longer  appeared  glorious  to  me.  I  felt  at  that 
moment  as  if  the  Fatherly  relations  of  the  ever-blessed 
Ood  to  each  individual  soul  were  become  extinct  As  to 
prayer,  it  seemed  a  vain  mockery  to  creatures  whose  doom 
was,  according  to  the  system  of  philosophical  necessity, 
everlastingly  sealed.  My  blood  curdled  as  I  thought  of  the 
many  martyrs  who  had  joyfully  laid  down  their  lives,  as 
they  believed,  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  but  who,  on  this 
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supposition,  had  only,  by  an  early  death,  added  so  many 
years  to  the  long  period  of  unconscious  sleep.  Oh  1  how 
different  from  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  "  To  live  is 
Christ,  to  die  is  gain." 

I  have  recorded  this  conflict  at  length,  not  only  because 
it  was  a  turning  point  in  my  own  life,  but  because  I  have 
seen  the  same  principles  acting  in  the  same  evil  manner  in 
the  case  of  others.  Many  I  have  known  who  groaned 
under  the  same  imhappy  teaching.  I  would  express  my 
deep  conviction,  that  it  is  in  infinite  wisdom  that  true  reli- 
gion is  simple.  The  teaching  of  man  would  lead  us  some- 
times to  think  the  contrary,  but  the  religion  of  God  can 
never  be  of  a  nature  which  is  incomprehensible  to  children, 
as  I  have  heard  it  said,  because  they  are  too  young ;  or  to 
the  aged,  because  their  intelligence  waxes  feeble ;  or  to  the 
ill-educated,  because  they  are  too  ignorant ;  or  to  the  un- 
intellectual,  because  they  have  not  sufficient  mind.  O, 
blessed  be  God,  who  has  declared  that  to  the  poor  the  gos- 
pel is  preached,  and  whose  truth,  according  to  the  favourite 
expression  of  the  present  day,  is  "  truth  for  the  million !" 

Thus  was  my  former  misery  and  wretchedness  sealed 
upon  me  tenfold.  Much  could  I  state  of  my  sufferings  at 
this  time,  but  I  will  pass  on.  The  unblessed  principles  I 
have  spoken  of  waxed  stronger  from  day  to  day.  How 
awful  to  me  is  the  thought  that  although  with  the  lips  I 
did  not  confess  it,  I  yet  in  the  depths  of  my  heart  rebelled 
against  the  ever-blessed  God,  considering  Him  as  having 
doomed  me  to  a  life  of  misery,  having  given  no  hope 
of  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  bound  me  by  an  iron  law 
which  He  had  given  me  no  heart  to  love,  nor  power  to 
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fulfil,  and  having  subjected  me,  in  His  providence,  not 
only  to  ill-health,  but  to  the  unkindness  of  some  around 
me,  who  seemed  to  grind  that  little  temporal  life  which 
was  the  only  one  now  left  me  into  the  dust,  and  to  pre- 
clude me  even  from  plucking  the  brief  blossoms  which 
sometimes  occur  to  the  most  desolate. 

Towards  my  fellow-beings  my  heart  was  equally  em- 
bittered, because  all  that  I  suffered  I  now  looked  upon 
simply  as  so  much  misery  unjustifiably  added  to  the  weight 
of  my  existence.  Thus  did  the  tares  seem  at  last  wholly 
to  choke  the  wheat ;  thus  did  a  few  false  principles  shatter 
at  once  the  double  table  of  the  Divine  law  of  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man*  Thus  was  I  left  a  stricken  desolate  waif 
upon  the  stream  of  circumstances ;  and  thus  hoping  for  no 
love  from  God  or  man,  my  heart  became  changed  within 
me,  and  the  dark  and  bitter  waters,  of  which  it  was  full, 
soon  overflowed  on  all  aroimd.  The  difficulty  I  felt  in 
believing  Divine  attributes  which  appeared  to  me  ab- 
solutely incompatible,  and  destructive  of  each  other,  the 
misery  of  living  in  a  world  of  cruel  oppressors,  the  horrible 
fears  and  anticipations  which  haunted  me,  the  bodily 
weakness  which  compelled  me  to  spend  my  hours  alone  in 
intellectual  exercises,  —  all  seemed  to  render  it  impossible 
I  could  bear  up  longer.  The  consequence  was  that  I 
sought,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  take  hold  of  all 
that  fell  in  my  way,  however  trifling  or  pitiful,  that  could 
give  me  a  moment's  distraction.  I  was  as  a  drowning  man, 
who  feeling  himself  engulfed  in  a  mighty  whirlpool,  seizes 
not  only  any  branch  which  might  afford  the  prospect  of 
effectual   help,   but  even   instinctively  catches  at  every 
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worthless  straw  that  might  for  an  instant  delay  his  doom. 
My  character  seemed  wholly  changed.  Trifles  which  before 
were  unheeded  became  important.  I  had  ceased  looking 
into  myself;  my  love  of  observing  character,  now  shorn  of 
its  elevating  objects,  became  caustic  and  harsh,  and  I  sought 
amusement  in  the  foibles  of  those, aroimd.  My  spirit  had 
changed  within  me,  and  I  may  truly  say,  that  where  the  pe- 
rusal of  Lavater  had  formerly  inspired  me  with  what  I  should 
call  a  fine  perception  of  the  lines  of  character,  their  edge  was 
now  turned  into  a  hard  and  sharp  and  cutting  outline.  All 
the  little  indulgences  of  life,  even  in  the  article  of  food,  or 
going  out  for  a  walk  or  a  drive,  or  company,  oi^  in  short,  any 
trifle  which  came  before  me,  and  which  once  would  have 
been  uncared  for,  now  swelled  into  a  matter  of  importance ; 
just  as  I  have  read  that,  to  the  unhappy  captives  in  the  Bas- 
tille, their  brief  half  hour's  daily  walk  in  the  air  became  a 
matter  of  vital  interest.  In  books,  too,  my  taste  was  changed. 
Stories  that  tended  to  nothing,  full  of  improbable  wonders, 
mawkish  sentiment,  or  exciting  incidents,  became  my 
favourite  reading,  anything  sufficiently  pungent  to  stimu- 
late, or  soporific  to  lull  me.  All  useful  pursuits  no  loi^r 
attracted,  all  affectionate  and  deep  interests  ceased ;  the 
single  deep  and  unquenchable  love  and  admiration  of  my 
mother  yet  burned  as  the  only  beacon  still  casting  one  ray 
of  light  over  the  wild  and  dark  chaos  of  my  mind. 

Well  has  my  own  bitter  experience  given  me  a  key  to 
unlock  many  an  evil  passage  in  the  X)age  of  human  record. 
Truly  do  I  understand  how,  in  the  hour  of  calamity,  those 
whose  hearts  are  oven^helmed  within  them,  and  who  know 
not  God  as  a  Father  through  His  dear  and  only  Son,  are 
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forced,  as  tbe  only  alternative,  to  seek  distraction  in  dis- 
sipation and  folly ;  and  thus  the  conduct  of  men,  in  great 
domestic  or  great  public  calamities,  as  they  peacefully  centre 
themselves  in  God  as  their  rest  and  refuge,  or  flee  to  the 
distractions  of  the  world,  throws  an  unmistakeable  light 
on  the  internal  path  which,  in  each  case,  has  preceded. 
Strong  trials  not  only  show  what  men  are,  but  what  their 
course  has  been.     How  astounding,  and  to  some  persons 
impossible,  it  seemed,  that  robbery,   the  plunder  of  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  heartless  and  reckless  debauchery  and 
dissipation,  should  have  been  rife  in  that  metropolis  where, 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  dreadful  omens  appeared 
in  the  air,  and  the  death-cross  marked  most  of  the  closed 
houses,  where  the  death-cart  was  constantly  parading  the 
streets,  and  the  solenm  call,  "  Bring  out  your  dead ! "  was 
only  interrupted  by  shouts  of  revelry  and  mad  laughter. 
How  little  could  some  believe  that  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  whilst  one  ghastly  train  of  execution  and  massacre 
daily  followed  another,  the  dreadful  "  Bal  aux  Victimes  " 
could  find  place,  where  every  dancer  was  to  have   lost, 
within  the  month,  a  relative  in  the  first  degree ;  or  that 
the  height  to  which  the  blood  of  the  decapitated  victim 
could  spout,  would  form  a  subject  of  amusement,  or  of  bets, 
to  little  children !     And  how  impossible  did  I  at  one  time 
find  it  to  believe  that  one  distinguished  alike  for  his  talent 
and  hia  infidelity  in  our  own  circle,  should  have  designedly 
spent  the  last  closing  hour  of  his  beloved  wife's  mortal 
agony  in  a  play-house,  and  sought  in  a  pantomime  the 
solace  he  could  not  find  in  that  Christianity  from  which  he 
turned   away.     But  now  I  perfectly  understand  it.     ^ly 
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heart  has  received  a  deep  lesson,  that  calamities  can  be 
received  only  in  two  ways.  Either  the  spirit  must  soar  far 
above  earthly  mutabilities  to  heavenly  peace^  whilst  the 
soul  and  body  are  thus  strengthened  to  receive  the  chasten- 
ing from  a  Father's  hand,  or  else  they  must  be  met  by 
stupifying  the  soul  in  indifference,  hardening  the  heait  in 
rebellion,  or  sharpening  the  spirit  in  acrimony  against  Crod 
and  against  man. 

It  is  a  common  proverb  with  respect  to  honesty,  "  It  id 
hard  for  the  empty  purse  to  stand  upright."  It  might  be 
as  true  with  respect  to  kindness,  "  It  is  hard  for  the  heart 
that  is  not  replenished  with  a  sense  of  i^eceiving  love,  to 
give  forth  love."  If  such  be  the  deplorable  result  on  hearts 
which  have  wanted  the  fostering  effects  of  human  love, 
what  must  be  the  state  of  that  miserable  heart  which  is 
destitute  of  the  Fountain  of  all  love,  which  has  no  percep- 
tion of  the  love  of  God  ! 

I  speak  from  my  own  experience.  I  may  truly  say,  the 
workings  of  my  own  heart  have  taught  me  the  wickedness 
of  the  wicked,  as  the  mercy  of  God  to  that  evil  heart  has 
taught  me,  likewise,  the  blessedness  of  having  the  eye  in 
any  degree  open  to  the  perception  of  that  love,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  it  as  the  strength,  the  cordial,  and  the  restorative  of 
the  soul,  and  a  simbeam  to  the  very  heart  and  life.  How 
well  I  know,  by  experience,  that  laughter  is  mad,  and  **  as 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot; "  and  how  well  have 
I  understood  the  case  of  the  actor  at  Bome,  who  wept 
scalding  tears  of  misery  behind  the  comic  mask  under 
which  he  kept  the  whole  amphitheatre  in  a  roar  of  laughter  I 

Well  I  comprehend  how,  under  the  harsh  and  cold  armour 
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of  austerity,  the  heart  may  wrap  itself  in  its  misery  and 
isolation,  I  have  long  thought  that  the  experiences  of  daily 
life,  and  the  ample  and  vivid  page  of  history,  form,  as  it 
were,  a  lock  and  key  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  apply 
them. 

How  small  an  incident  in  our  own  private  life  may  throw 
light  on  volumes  of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  hardness  of 
heart  we  could  not  otherwise  imderstand,  and  from  the 
contemplation  of  which,  but  for  that  key,  we  should  rise 
in  relentless  judgment,  when,  with  it,  we  can  weep  as  sym- 
pathising brethren,  and  as  fellow-sinners  smite  upon  our 
own  breasts. 

Then  again,  if  we  look  at  the  page  of  history,  it  gives  a 
salutary  and  awful  warning  of  the  end  in  which  little  germs 
of  evil,  as  we  may  have  called  them,  would  have  termi- 
nated but  for  God's  mercy.  Thus  I  may  truly  say,  that 
the  horrors  which  were  raging  around  me  in  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  political  state  of  things 
with  us,  taught  me  a  deep  and  ineffaceable  lesson,  of  how 
evil  is  man,  and  how  great  and  glorious  is  Grod. 

Under  these  evil  influences,  I  became  careless  and  heed- 
less of  all  my  duties,  though  still  zealous  for  intellectual 
improvement  I  was  turbulent,  contradictory,  and  dispu- 
tatious against  the  authority  of  all  placed  about  me,  con- 
stantly supposing  that  I  knew  better  than  they.  I  well 
remember  telling  Mademoiselle,  that  it  was  a  mere  popular 
prejudice  that  years  confer  sense,  and  that  she  had  taught 
me  to  despise  popular  prejudices ! 

About  this  time,  my  mother  sent  me  a  little  present  of 
an  ink-stand  in  a  leather  case,  like  two  quarto  volumes^ 
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and  at  the  back  was  iascribed,  in  gilt  letters,  *'  M.  A«'8  Mis- 
cellanyr  It  was  accompanied  by  a  note,  in  her  own  hand, 
ret  more  precious  than  her  gift,  in  which  she  told  me  she 
knew  I  was  fond  of  writing ;  that  she  had  therefore  given 
me  a  writing-case  completely  furnished,  and  provided  with 
a  good  lock  and  key,  that  it  might  insure  to  me  that  per- 
fect freedom  which  is  needful  to  the  full  development  of 
heart  and  mind.  I  cannot  express  the  delight  this  present 
gave  me.  It  seemed  next  to  giving  me  a  friend  to  whom  I 
could  communicate  everything ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  refuge 
thus  to  be  able  to  escape  from  outward  annoyances,  and  to 
converse  in  quietness  with  my  own  heart ;  it  was  of  all  gifts 
the  one  I  should  most  have  liked,  yet  the  glowing  sense  of 
my  dear  mother  s  kindness  and  love  was  the  gladd^iing 
thought  that  crowned  the  whole.  S¥reet  was  this,  and  as  a 
tieasonable  balsam  it  distilleil  upon  my  heart,  but  oh  how 
yet  more  sweet,  more  consoling,  and  more  cordial,  would 
it  have  been,  could  I  have  seen  in  this  gift  the  deep  sym* 
pathy  of  Him  who  has  all  hearts  in  His  hand;  sending 
gifts  sometimes  from  Himself  immediately,  sometimes 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  we  love,  and  thus, 
like  a  generous  as  well  as  tender  friend,  using  the  bounty 
of  His  own  love  to  strengthen,  to  sanction,  and  to  sweeten 
our  bonds  to  others. 

Ever  since  this  truth  was  brought  home  to  me — many 
years  after  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, — I  have 
experienced  that  the  habit  of  taking  out  of  the  hand  of 
our  Lord  every  little  blessing  and  brightness  on  our  path, 
confirms  us,  in  an  e^•pecial  manner,  in  communion  with 
His  love. 
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I  found  my  dear  mother's  present  invaluable.  Daily 
did  I  occupy  my  hours,  sometimes  in  pouring  out  the  effu- 
sions of  my  own  bitter  hearty  sometimes  in  writing  accounts 
of  what  had  peculiarly  interested  me  in  my  reading.  Such, 
for  example,  as  striking  traits  of  history,  remarkable  trials, 
or  descriptions  of  memorable  events.  Amongst  these  I 
particularly  remember  descriptions  of  the  great  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  in  1783;  also  a  translation  I  made  from 
Tacitus,  many  passages  in  the  life  of  Germanicus,  and  the 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Varus,  La  Soche- 
foucault's  Maximes,  and  many  passages  in  the  history  of 
Cortes  and  Columbus,  together  ydth  sundry  translations 
and  copies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Such  were  then 
my  tastes. 

I  fell  into  a  temptation  about  this  time,  the  circumr 
stances  of  which  are  vividly  depicted  on  my  memory, 
because  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  was  ever 
tempted  to  deceive  my  mother.  I  have  mentioned  how 
careful  she  was  about  the  books  which  she  gave  me  to 
read ;  but  now,  in  her  absence,  it  was  the  custom  of  my 
governesses  to  read  aloud  at  tea,  or  in  the  long  autumn 
evenings,  books  of  which  I  felt  certain  that  she  would 
utterly  disapprove.  I  tried  at  first,  while  these  readings 
went  on,  to  introvert  my  mind ;  and  how  easily  could  I 
have  done  so,  had  I  continued  looking  upwards,  even 
through  a  cloud,  yet  a  bright  cloud,  towards  Crod  ;  or  had 
I  felt  the  happiness  I  so  often  had  enjoyed  at  Dudson  and 
in  the  Friends'  Meeting,  when  my  heart  was  full  of  Lava- 
ter's  views  of  all  that  was  holy,  loving,  and  happy ;  but  it 
was  not  so  now. 
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How  do  those  who  have  no  happy  home  within  their  own 
hearts  become  the  prey  of  the  external  circumstances  upon 
which  they  are  driven ;  just  as^  when  life  ceases  in  the  body, 
the  external  agents  over  which  its  vital  principle  gave  it 
the  mastery,  decompose  it  at  pleasure.  "  Wheresoever  the 
carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 

After  a  time  it  so  fell  out  that  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious of  these  books  was  in  course  of  reading,  which  yet 
the  genius  of  the  author  rendered  most  interesting.  We 
were  interrupted  towards  the  end,  and  I  waA  filled  ¥atli  in- 
tense desire  to  know  the  sequel ;  and,  from  circumstances 
which  I  now  forget,  I  expected  to  be  absent  at  the  reading 
the  next  day.  I  was  alone  in  the  room,  and  though  with 
some  misgivings,  I  went  to  the  book-case,  and  put  the 
volume  which  was  a  small  one,  into  my  pocket,  promising 
myself  to  read  it  when  I  should  be  alone  next  day  before 
dinner.  The  following  morning,  after  I  had  done  my  les- 
sons, just  when  I  was  about  to  retire  to  my  own  room  and 
read  the  book,  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  was  heard,  and 
my  dear  mother  entered.  The  surprise  and  gladness  of 
this  unexpected  meeting  at  once  filled  my  whole  heart, 
though  the  moment  after,  I  felt  it  overcast  by  the  expres- 
sion of  fatigue  and  delicacy  on  her  countenance,  and  all 
thought  of  the  book  was  forgotten. 

My  dear  mother  soon  called  for  the  reports  of  our  mas- 
ters and  governesses,  to  see  how  we  had  been  going  on. 
She  looked  at  them  all  till  she  came  to  mine,  when  she 
said  :  "  This  report  I  will  open,  though  I  know  I  need  not, 
for  Mary  Anne  always  loves  me,  and  always  does  more  than 
welL"     At  this  instant  the  recollection  of  the  book,  still  in 
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my  pocket,  rushed  into  my  mind,  and  surely  the  very 
agony  of  guilt  must  have  been  written  on  my  countenance. 
I  exclaimed:  "Oh  no!"  and  I  was  about  to  declare  the 
whole,  when  pride,  and  the  sight  of  those  whose  dis- 
obedience had  led  me  into  this  temptation,  stopped  me, 
and  with  my  whole  soul  I  inwardly  prayed  to  God  (so 
strange  are  the  anomalies  of  the  human  mind!)  that  He 
would  grant  me  His  help,  during  my  mother's  short  stay, 
that  she  might  not  ask  me  any  questions  which  would  lead 
to  a  discovery ;  for,  childlike,  I  had  an  instinctive  fear  of 
her  knowledge ;  and  that  she  might  not  have  a  suspicion  of 
what  I  knew  would  give  her  such  unutterable  pain. 

She  asked  me  no  questions.  I  sat  in  misery  the  whole 
time  of  her  visit.  Whether  it  was  that  she  really  felt  more 
than  usual  from  her  having  been  so  long  away,  or  whether 
from  the  remorse  of  my  own  evil  conscience,  her  love 
seemed  manifested  on  this  day  in  an  unusual  degree,  and 
every  word  she  said,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  so 
sweet  to  me,  pierced  me  to  the  very  heart.  At  length  she 
rose  to  go,  almost  equally  to  my  acute  pain  and  inexpress- 
ible relief.  As  she  went  towards  the  door,  my  heart  smote 
me,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Is  it  possible  I  should  be  such 
an  unnatural  child  as  to  be  able  to  rejoice  at  the  departure 
of  my  dearest  mother,  of  the  person  on  earth  I  love  the 
best,  and  who  is  wont  to  be  as  the  sunshine  of  my  heart ; 
and  all  through  my  own  disobedience  and  wickedness?" 
She  had  given  a  little  remembrance  to  each  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  when  she  got  as  far  as  the  door,  she  turned 
Iiack,  and  gave  me  a  beautiful  basket  of  fruit  from  Dud- 
son,  and  said,  "  I  picked  this  fruit  for  thee  myself,  and  rose 
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an  hour  earlier  to  do  it,  because  I  thought  thou  wouldest 
love  it  better  for  being  gathered  by  thy  mother,  and  the 
time  seemed  to  me  so  shorty  as  I  was  thinking  of  my  eldest, 
as  my  good  and  dutiful  child.''  I  pushed  back  the  basket, 
as  I  hurriedly  exclaimed :  '^  Oh !  no,  no,  no,  indeed  I  am 
the  worst  of  all,''  and  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  draw 
forth  the  book ;  but  the  look  of  deep  illness  and  fatigue  on 
her  countenance  again  stopped  me.  The  servant  and  Miss 
P.  told  me  to  be  silent;  I  burst  into  tears,  and  she  was 
gone.  I  rushed  into  my  own  room,  and  double-locked  the 
door.  I  threw  myself  prostrate  on  the  floor,  in  deep  self- 
abhorrence.  Oh  I  I  would  have  given  anything  at  that 
moment,  if  my  dear  mother  had  but  known  the  truth,  even 
had  she  expressed  her  sternest  displeasure,  and  I  had  been 
free  from  the  traitor's  part  of  receiving  her  approbation, 
and  a  kind  present,  at  the  very  moment  I  was  deceiving 
her ;  and  then,  again,  with  many  tears,  I  earnestly  vowed 
to  God  that  it  was  the  last  time  in  my  life  I  would  be 
guilty  of  such  a  transgression.  I  replaced  the  book  imme- 
diately, unalterably  resolved  never  willingly  to  look  at 
another  that  I  knew  was  evil ;  and  this  resolve  I  have  kept 
imbroken  through  life ;  but  the  agony  I  then  underwent 
left  an  impression  which  the  lapse  of  sixty-two  years  has 
never  eflfaced. 

After  a  considerable  time  I  arose.  On  my  table  was  the 
basket  of  untouched  fruit  Long  I  gazed  at  it,  with  a 
heart-piercing  sense  of  my  mother's  kindness.  I  looked  at 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  was  packed,  and  tied  up 
with  that  exquisite  perfection  which  characterised  all  that 
she  did.     Then  I  untied  it ;  and  as  I  touched  the  work  of 
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her  handy  I  remembered  the  passage  I  had  read  in  Milton, 
of  Satan's  putting  his  foot  on  the  holy  ground  of  Paradise, 
and  that  his  touch  was  a  profanation.  When  I  took  off  the 
outside  leaves,  I  again  contemplated  the  fruit,  and  the 
feeling  sank  into  my  heart,  that  it  had  indeed  been  gathered 
expressly  for  me,  since  it  consisted  of  the  sorts  of  fruit  my 
mother  knew  I  liked.  As  I  write  this  I  recall  the  beautiful 
peaches  and  nectarines,  the  rich  Moor  Park  apricots,  green- 
gages, and  the  large  bunches  of  grapes,  with  the  pine-apple 
crowning  the  whole.  Long  I  looked  at  it^  and  wept  as  I 
traced  her  kindness.  Beautiful  it  was,  fresh  in  dew,  and 
scarcely  a  particle  of  its  bloom  disturbed.  I  said  to  myself, 
"  How  beautiful  and  how  perfect  is  that  which  my  mother 
does,  and  now  into  what  hands  is  it  going  to  pass  ?  Had 
it  been  polluted  by  imwashen  hands,  or  by  the  ravages  of 
hundreds  of  insects,  she  would  not  think  her  gift  so  defiled 
as  by  the  touch  of  a  deceiver.  My  heart  sank  within  me. 
Then  I  arose  suddenly,  and  exclaimed  to  myself,  "  And  it 
never  shall  be  so  defiled ;  I  will  never  thus  dishonour  my 
dear  mother's  kindness.''  I  then  took  the  basket,  and  went 
down  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  family  were  assembled. 
I  laid  it  down,  and  asked  those  present  to  divide  the  whole 
among  them,  excepting  a  portion  I  resolved  to  reserve  for 
our  lame  Catholic  boy,  who  was  my  mother's  especial 
protSgL 

They  gladly  took  the  fruit.  I  waited  sorrowfully  till 
they  went  out  to  play,  and  then  I  gathered  up  the  leaves, 
and  stalks,  and  every  remnant,  took  them  to  my  own 
room,  and  taking  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper,  the  only  one  I 
possessed^  I  packed  them  up  carefully,  and  depositing  them 
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in  the  little  basket  with  its  strings  I  put  them  away,  as  a 
sacred  remembrance  of  my  deep  humiliation,  and  the 
solemn  vow  which  I  had  taken. 

Shortly  after  this  we  all  removed  to  our  winter  house  in 
Birmingham ;  and  here,  though  the  same  sorrows  and  con- 
flict still  weighed  on  my  heart,  yet  there  were  many  out- 
ward alleviations. 

My  father  no  longer  took  part  in  my  studies,  which  were 
diflFerently  arranged.  A  clergyman  attended  to  give  me 
Latin  lessons,  besides  which  we  had  a  drawing  and  a  music 
master.  All  these  pursuits  were  very  delightful  to  me» 
more  especially  because  my  dear  mother,  from  time  to 
time,  superintended  them,  but  also  because  they  harmonised 
with  the  reading  and  conversation  which  were  my  chief  re- 
creations in  the  drawing-room.  Well  I  remember  many  of 
the  interesting  works  my  mother  at  that  time  read  aloud, 
and  which  she  conversed  upon  after  tea,  for  some  of  them 
formed  the  germ  of  almost  all  the  tastes  which  have  since 
been  developed  in  me.  Amongst  these  I  would  especially 
note  a  reperusal  of  White's  "  Selborne,"  and  all  Gilpin's 
Works  on  the  Picturesque.  My  dear  mother  had  an 
exquisite  taste  for  landscape  gardening;  and  the  general 
capabilities  of  ground,  with  the  varied  dispositions  of  water, 
wood,  and  rocks,  became  an  interesting  subject  of  study  to 
me.  I  also  loved  to  observe  the  various  growth  of  different 
kinds  of  trees,  and  the  distinct  characters  of  the  beauty 
they  imparted  to  the  landscape,  together  with  the  different 
effects  of  their  colouring  on  aerial  perspective;  and  I 
delighted  to  hear  my  mother  point  out  effects  of  scenery, 
or  of  light  and  atmospheric  changes  at  different  periods  of 
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the  day  or  seasons  of  the  yeai*,  remarks  constantly  illus- 
trated by  observations  made  at  the  places  we  visited  in 
our  summer  excursions.  From  this  the  transition  was 
easy,  through  the  medium  of  prints  and  descriptions^  to 
the  scenery  appropriate  to  various  zones^  from  the  tropics 
to  the  arctic  circle ;  and  this  again  furnished  a  rich  interest 
in  books  of  travels,  and  in  the  botany  and  natural  history 
illustrative  of  each.  All  Addison's  charming  papers  on 
Imagination,  and  his  illustrative  critique  on  Milton,  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  most  interesting  conversation. 

We  read,  too,  with  much  pleasure,  the  papers  on  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  These  were  truly  conversational  even- 
ings, during  which  we  children  either  read,  or  drew,  or 
conversed.  The  books  were  the  best  help  to  elicit  thought 
and  the  flow  of  general  intercourse. 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  winter  was  Bruce's  Travels. 
This  book  was  then  new.  The  estates  of  Bruce  of  Kinnaird 
adjoined  those  of  my  maternal  grandfather,  Bobert  Barclay 
of  Urie.  They  were  intimate  friends,  and  when  all  the 
world,  with  one  voice,  scouted  what  they  considered  the 
improbabilities  detailed  in  these  travels,  my  grandfather 
Barclay  always  said,  ^'I  have  known  Bruce  intimately 
from  his  early  years ;  he  is  too  strong  a  man  to  have  been 
thwarted  by  difficulties,  he  is  iar  too  able  to  have  been 
deceived,  and  he  is  infinitely  too  proud  to  tell  a  lie."  My 
mother,  noble  herself  and  above  suspicion,  gave  his  writings 
full  credence.  I  sometimes  counted  the  hours  till  tea-time, 
or  I  eagerly  listened  for  the  movement  of  my  mother's  silk 
gown  as  she  came  down  stairs,  and  when  she  entered  the 
room  we  drew  closely  roimd  her,  to  hear  her  vivid  sketch 
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of  what  8he  had  read  in. Bruce  that  day.  The  Bahamagash, 
Has  Michael,  Ozoro  Esther^  and  Tecla  Mariam,  became  as 
familiar  as  domestic  names,  and  when  we  came  to  the  final 
crossing  of  the  Great  Desert,,  and  the  whole  caravan  waa 
lost,  and  Bruce,  as  the  last  resource,  crawled  to  a  little 
eminence,  placing  his  head  in  his  hands  and  shutting  his 
eyes,  to  listen  intently  for  any  soimd,  and  at  last  caught  a 
scarcely  audible  murmur  of  the  distant  water  of  the  great 
cataract,  on  which  their  salvation  depended,  our  anxiety 
was  almost  breathless.  I  never  in  my  life  felt  any  narra- 
tive as  I  felt  that.  My  dear  mother,  who  never  entered 
into  things  by  halves,  read  this  book  with  enthusiasm,  and 
sent  for  a  copy  to  give  to  her  friend  Dr.  Priestley*  and 
rarely  was  a  gift  more  prized. 

Dr.  Priestley  frequently  visited  us  this  winter.  He  was 
never  tired  of  talking  to  my  mother  of  Bruce :  he  thought 
the  passages  containing  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
details  concerning  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  gave  an  important 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  history,  and  afforded 
a  clear  light  on  the  rise  of  many  religious  customs  and 
doctrines.  He  was  a  full  believer  in  the  authenticity  of 
Bruce. 

How  little  Dr.  Priestley  anticipated,  when  he  uttered 
these  sentiments,  that  the  day  would  arrive  when  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  w^ould  Again  be  laid  open  to  light,  when  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  would  be  understood,  and  Babylon, 
and  Assyria,  and  Egypt  would,  as  it  were,  conjointly  break 
the  silence  of  a  tomb  of  forty  centuries,  and  unite  their 
voices  to  give  one  concurrent  three-fold  testimony  to  Him, 
proclaimed  by  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  by  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  by 
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Daniel  to  Babylon,  even  to  the  Triune  living  God,  the 
Jehovah  of  Israel. 

Amongst  the  circumstances  which  were  a  great  pleasm'e 
to  me  this  winter,  I  must  mention  the  many  presents  of 
books  my  dear  mother  gave  me,  which  amounted  in  all  to 
about  four  hundred  volumes.  But  the  book  of  all  others 
which  I  most  valued,  was  a  fine  copy  of  Virgil,  in  Latin, 
in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  the  type  splendid,  and  en- 
riched with  interesting  notes.  She  told  me  that  all  the 
books  she  gave  me  were  mine,  to  do  as  I  pleased  with  ;  but 
this  one  was  an  especial  keepsake,  in  remembrance  of  the 
happy  winter  we  had  spent,  and  as  expressing  her  complete 
satisfaction  in  my  conduct.  Deeply  indeed  was  this  book 
prized  by  me. 

We  were  much  interested  during  this  winter  by  a  narra- 
tive my  dear  mother  began  to  write,  in  which  she  supposed 
my  father,  and  one  of  my  brothers,  his  tutor,  and  a  youth 
who  was  his  servant,  to  be  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
through  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany ; 
and  every  evening  at  tea  she  brought  down  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  one  of  the  party ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  each  was  excellently  kept  up,  giving  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  impression  each  had  respectively  received  from 
the  incidents  of  the  road  and  the  sights  they  had  seen. 
How  earnestly  did  we  long  for  the  tea-bell,  and  how  many 
conjectures  did  we  form  as  to  whom  the  letter  would  be 
from,  and  whence  it  would  be  written ;  some  of  us  hoping 
for  the  accurate  information  of  a  letter  from  **  Papa,"  others 
longing  for  the  lively  and  witty  descriptions  of  my  brother, 
sometimes  in  verse,  and  sometimes  in  prose ;  some  wishing. 
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and  others  not  quite  wishing,  for  the  more  erudite  and 
classical  epistles  of  the  tutor,  and  others  delighting  in  the 
amusement  of  the  man-servant's  impressions,  in  letters  to 
his  mother  and  fellow-servants.  This  was  truly  a  very 
great  delight  to  us ;  how  beautifully,  and  with  how  much 
genius  did  my  dear  mother  write ;  and  how,  in  her  weak 
health,  did  she  expend,  upon  what  was  to  be  seen  by  her 
children  only,  a  brightness  of  talent  which  would  have 
established  a  brilliant  reputation  to  those  who  covet  such 
baubles ;  but  she  was  ever  contented  with  beings  and  not 
seeming.  Many  years  after,  on  a  visit  to  London,  she 
suggested  the  plan  of  this  book  to  her  cousin  PrisdUa 
Wakefield,  who  adopted  it,  and  published  several  interest- 
ing volumes  in  consequence. 

This  whole  winter  abounded  in  pleasant  things.  My 
dear  mother,  my  governesses,  and  my  masters,  commended 
me  most  highly  for  my  progress  and  conducts  In  truth  it 
was  my  imceasing  endeavour  to  do  all  that  might  delight 
my  mother,  and  doubly  as  an  atonement  for  my  late 
offence,  yet  the  burden  would  not  go.  There  can  be  no 
remission  of  sin  without  humble  confession  before  God  and 
man,  nor  without  a  far  better  satisfaction  than  man  can 
ever  make;  and  I  now  learnt  experimentally  by  the 
earnest  endeavour  of  many  months,  and  surrounded  by  all 
outward  prosperity,  that  the  well-doing  of  one  day  cannot 
atone  for  the  sin  of  another,  and  that  nothing  we  can  do 
or  suffer  can  really  wipe  away  guilt  from  the  conscience. 
The  sun  shone  upon  me,  my  path  was  without  stumbling 
in  the  sight  of  men  ;  but  I  was  weighed  down  by  a  heavy 
burden  I  could  neither  lose  nor  diminish,  and  which  never 
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left  me  till,  like  Christian's,  it  fell  oflf  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  speculative  opinion  with  me,  but  of 
deep  heart-affecting  reality,  that  guilt  can  neither  be 
removed  by  our  own  repentance,  nor  by  austerity  of  self- 
inflicted  punishment,  nor  by  self-abhorrence,  nor  yet  by 
all  good  deeds  on  our  part.  One  alone,  I  have  found,  can 
pardon  sin«  One  alone  can  make  His  voice  be  heard  in 
the  utmost  recesses  of  the  dark  sepulchre  of  the  natural 
soul;  and  He  who  condescends  to  say  to  the  dead, 
^*  Awake,"  says,  at  the  same  time,  "  Arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.**  These  things  I  believe 
because  I  know  them,  because  I  have  experienced  them. 

Well  did  I  know  for  many  years  the  bitterness  and 
misery  of  a  sense  of  unforgiven  sin  amidst  luxury  and 
wealth ;  and  well  have  I  since  known  the  joy,  the  peace, 
the  simbeam,  and  the  blessing  which  the  God  of  all  mercy, 
the  Saviour  of  men,  can  bestow  amidst  outward  trial  and 
straitened  circumstances,  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the 
still  greater  pressure  of  many  remaining  evils  and  much 
unfaithfulness. 

Truly,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  to  me,  and  not  of 
speculation,  that  that  sin  over  which  the  blood  of  Christ 
has  flowed  is  washed  indeed,  and  when  the  Saviour  of  men 
has  made  atonement,  that  atonement,  if  applied,  cleanses 
indeed.  **  I  love  the  Lord,  because  He  heard  my  voice 
and  my  supplication ; "  "  I  was  brought  low,  and  He 
helped  me."  He  indeed  delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  will,  I  trust,  deliver  my  feet 
from  falling. 

T 
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The  children  of  Israel  had  light  within  their  dwellings, 
and  they  were  little  sensible  to  the  plagues  which  raged 
without  When  God  does  not  speak  peace,  what  can  give 
it  ?  —  when  He  does,  who  can  let  it  ? 

I  think  the  experience  of  this  period  of  my  life  has 
deeply  wrought  upon  my  mind  as  to  the  value  of  human 
opinion.  While  those  around  praised  me  and  called  me 
clever,  I  internally  felt  myself  a  fool  who  was  walking  ad 
in  the  dark,  and  stumbling  at  every  step, 

Towards  the  end  of  winter,  another  element  arose  which 
exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  me  in  after  years, 
both  in  its  immediate  action,  and  in  its  subsequent  re- 
action. 

My  dear  mother,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was  remark- 
able not  only  for  her  taste  in  the  arts,  but  for  her  keen 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  literature  and  poetry.  She 
delighted  not  only  in  all  our  English  classic  poets,  but  in 
French,  Latin,  and,  above  all,  Italian  poetry.  Dante,  Meta- 
stasio,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  were  her  daily  companions.  Yet 
still  more  did  her  lofty  and  heroic  character  seem  to  ex- 
pand, as  in  its  native  element,  in  the  majestic  pages  of 
iEschylus  and  Homer.  She  was,  however,  unacquainted 
with  Greek ;  but  was  so  familiar  with  the  celebrated  trans- 
lations of  Potter,  of  Pope,  and  of  Cowper,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  remarkable  passage  she  could  not  repeat  by  heart. 
Tliese  works,  and  those  of  our  own  Milton,  were  her  favour- 
ites, and  she  gieatly  wished  to  impart  to  me  the  same  taste. 
But  my  mind  was  unlike  hers.  I  delighted,  indeed,  in 
several  of  the  sublime  and  devotional  passages  in  Milton, 
but  I  could  not  enter  into  the  awful  horrors  of  his  Pan- 
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demonium^  and  I  was  wearied  and  repelled  by  the  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  classical  and  sacred  allusions.  My  dear 
mother  seeing  I  had  but  little  taste  for  Milton,  soon  sub- 
stituted Pope's  Homer,  and  it  became  my  inseparable  com- 
panion. The  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  wisdom  of  Nestor,  the 
force  of  Ajax,  but  above  all,  the  acts  of  Diomed,  filled  me 
with  delight,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  elevate  self.  Nay, 
so  completely  was  this  warlike  poem*  the  utterance  of  the 
pride  and  self-exaltation  of  the  natural  heart,  that  whole 
lines,  and  frequently  whole  passages,  fastened  on  my  me- 
mory with  the  same  force  as  if  they  had  been  the  original 
utterance  of  my  own  mind.  This  book  was  never  out  of  my 
pocket,  except  when  in  my  hand ;  and  the  great  pleasure  I 
felt  in  it,  seemed  to  absorb  all  others. 

During  this  time  my  dear  mother  frequently  called  me 
to  her  on  Sundays,  and  still  taught  me  many  of  the  Scrip- 
ture prophecies ;  and  though  she  no  longer  examined  me, 
probably  because  I  was  older,  as  to  giving  an  account  of 
what  Moravians  aptly  term  my  **  heart's  course  "  during  the 
week,  yet  at  such  times  she  frequently  made  me  read  aloud 
passages  in  Scripture,  containing  moral  precepts  and  rules 
of  life ;  suchy  for  example,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt, 
both  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  many  of  the  para- 
bles in  the  Gospels.  This  reading  was  still  very  pleasant 
to  me,  and,  from  old  associations,  my  heai*t  felt  a  reverence 


*  It  may  be  ndted  that  Plato,  fearful  of  the  Homeric  influence,  banished 

poets  from  his  imagmarj  Republic. 

« 
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for  it,  although  I  no  longer  could  be  said  to  be  a   real 
believer  in  Christianity. 

It  so  happened  that,  one  afternoon,  owing  to  my  father's 
going  out  to  dinner,  I  had  the  treat  of  dining  alone  with 
my  dear  mother,  and  passing  the  whole  of  the  aflernooQ 
and  evening  with  her  alone.  She  proposed  our  spending  it 
over  Homer's  "  Iliad."  Well  do  I  remember  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  got  the  maps  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
Biographical  Dictionary,  and  Pope's  Homer,  to  have  a 
thorough  study  with  her  of  our  favourite  author.  Many 
hours  passed  in  which  we  were  completely  absorbed,  and 
delightful  was  it  to  listen  to  my  mother's  solemn,  beautiful 
voice,  as  she  read  aloud  the  most  striking  passages.  I  have 
in  my  time  heard  many  of  the  fine  readers  of  the  day, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  many  others,  yet  I  never  heard  any  who  appeared  to 
me  quite  comparable  to  my  mother.  Her  voice  was  un- 
rivalled, both  as  to  sweetness,  power,  flexibility,  and  just- 
ness of  musical  intonation;  but,  above  all,  her  inspiring 
mind,  in  which  genius  blended  with  good  taste,  enabled 
that  instrument  to  be  used  with  perfection.  She  had  the 
energy  which  gave  the  full  bearing  aud  force  to  her  subject, 
and,  in  that  respect,  some  others  whom  I  have  heard 
equalled  her,  but  she  surpassed  them  in  the  delicate  sense 
of  that  which  is  seemly  for  the  expression  of  a  noble- 
minded,  highly-educated,  and  refined  woman.  She  read 
Shakespere,  not  like  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  as  if  she  were  Lady 
Macbeth,  but  as  if  she  perfectly  understood  what  Lady 
Macbeth  was.  She  was  wont  to  say,  "  The  pleasiure  arising 
from  good  acting  is  single,  that  of  hearing  good  reading  is 
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two-fold.  The  one  arises  simply  from  having  the  part  well 
expressed ;  the  other  has,  in  addition,  that  of  unfolding  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  reader.^ 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  seemed  to 
expand  to  the  subject,  and  gradually  to  imbibe  its  full 
spirit ;  so  that,  when  bed-time  came,  I  seemed  to  wake  up, 
as  it  were  from  the  actual  scene  —  from  Ulysses,  Ajax,  and 
the  aged  Nestor,  wending  their  way  along  the  soimding 
shore,  from  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  that  of  Achilles ;  — 
the  regular  sound  of  the  billows  and  the  tranquil  moon- 
light were  still  present  with  me,  and  I  went  to  sleep  full  of 
these  thoughts. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  after  dinner  my  dear 
mother  sent  for  me  to  repeat  and  study  the  "  Sermon  on 
the  Mount."  I  entered  the  room,  my  imagination  still  full 
of  the  stirring  and  vivid  feelings  of  the  evening  before ;  the 
same  scenes  were  before  my  mind's  eye,  the  same  voice 
seemed  to  fill  my  ear ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  sensibly  felt  her  animated  instructions  on  Saturday 
form,  as  it  were,  an  absolutely  incompatible  counter-current 
in  my  mind  to  that  she  so  earnestly  was  wont  to  give  me 
on  Sundays.  I  could  not  reconcile  them.  My  feelings 
could  not  run  at  once  into  two  channels,  which  appeared  to 
me  diametrically  opposite.  This  passage  from  Pope  still 
sounded  in  my  ears,  and  vibrated  in  my  heart :  — 


**  Tell  him,  all  terms,  all  commerce,  I  decline, 
Nor  share  his  coancil,  nor  his  battle  join; 

•  •  •  •  V  • 

His  gifts  are  hateful :  kings  of  such  a  kind 
Stand  bat  as  slaves  before  a  noble  mind. 

T  3 
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Not  tboagfa  he  proffered  all  hinudf 
Or  all  his  rapine  could  from  otben 


Though  bribes  were  heaped  oo  bribes,  m  mnnber  more 
Than  dast  in  fields,  or  sands  akmg  the  shore ; 
Sboald  all  these  offers  for  mj  friendship  call ; 
Tib  he  that  offers,  and  I  soom  them  aO." 

Iliad,  UL  199. 

3Iy  Scripture  lesson  was,  — 

"  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fiuilt 
between  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thoa  hast  gmined  tbj 
brother.**— AfatfA.  xviii.  15. 

**  How  oft  shall  mj  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgiye  him?  till  teven 
times  ?  Jesns  saith  nnto  him,  I  say  not  nnto  thee.  Until  seren  timet:  bat, 
Until  seventy  times  seven." — Maith,  xviiL  21,22. 

Again  my  heart  responded  to  the  sentiment,  — 

*'  A  genVons  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows, 
Bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows. 
One  shoold  our  int*re8ts  and  our  passions  be; 
My  friend  must  hate  the  man  that  injures  me." 

Iliad,  ix.  725. 

My  Scripture  lesson  for  that  day  said,  — 

'*  But  I  say  nnto  you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  tarn  to  him  the  other  also.** —  **  Love  yoar  enemica, 
bless  them  that  curse  von,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  dcspitcfully  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  He  makcth  His  san  to  riae 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  scndeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust**— Afa<fA.  v.  39.  44,  45. 

The  contrast  was  indeed  vivid,  not  only  because  of  the 
opposition  in  the  letter,  but  also  because  of  the  full  tide 
of  heart  and  spirit  with  which  I  had  entered  into  both.  I 
knew  not  what  to  think  or  feel.  Not  only  the  two  standard 
^ooks  for   my  Sunday  and  week-day  studies  spoke  op- 
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positely,  but  both  the  courses  of  instruction  came  from 
the  lips  of  my  dear  and  honoured  mother.  While  I  well 
remember  the  bright  glow  and  noble  bearing  with  which 
she  read  Pope's  Homer,  I  can  also  never  forget  the  deep 
and  solemn  earnestness  with  which  she  enforced  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  —  detachment  from 
sordid  worldly  cares  and  anxieties,  from  the  love  of  display, 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  the  benefaction  to  enemies,  and 
indifference  to  pain  and  sufieiing :  I  could  not  then  im- 
derstand  this  contrariety.  Nor  was  I  less  perplexed  with 
my  own  contradictory  feelings.  I  felt  there  was  a  real 
elevation  and  a  degree  of  good  mingled  in  the  pagan  in- 
struction ;  on  the  other  hand,  it .  seemed  to  vanish  like 
hollow  deceitfulness,  when  I  listened  to  the  gospel  precepts. 
It  is  true  the  pagan  teaching  was  brilliant  and  glorious,  but 
the  Christian  seemed  true  and  refreshing,  and  I  felt  it 
distil  upon  the  heart  like  dew,  cooling  the  fevered  mind, 
restoring  the  parched  soul,  and  renovating  the  strength* 
The  pagan  instruction  I  thought  incomparably  more  grand, 
yet  I  could  not  but  vaguely  feel,  that  if  these  principles 
were  really  received  into  the  heart  and  carried  out  in 
action,  not  one  kingdom,  not  one  household,  not  one  heart 
would  be  at  peace  with  itself.  I  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
latent  feeling  that  if  the  meek  and  lowly  Spirit  of  Christ  to 
forbear,  and  willingness  to  bear  each  other's  burdens,  were 
transfused  into  every  hearty  not  only  would  that  heart  be  at 
peace  with  itself,  but  that  the  same  spirit  would  gradually 
pervade  the  household,  the  district,  the  kingdom,  and  that 
Christ  might  therefore  well  be  termed  not  only  the  King  of 
Glory,  but  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

T  4 
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These  conclusions,  however,  I  by  no  means  arrived  at 
at  this  time,  though  a  dark  and  confused  feeling  of  them 
was,  I  believe,  struggling  in  my  mind  I  felt  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  instruction,  but  then  I  could  not  quite  dis- 
card the  pagan,  because  I  saw  that  there  was  allied  with  it 
something  which  was  noble  and  generous.  I  had  then  no 
idea  that  though  a  large  quantity  of  sand  may  contain 
some  gold  dust,  and  that  all  gold  comes  nearly  or  remotely 
from  the  same  mine,  yet  that  it  is  necessary  to  sift  the 
sand  in  order  to  retain  the  pure  gold.  I  saw,  besides,  that 
the  spirit  of  all  the  histories  I  knew  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
Plutarch's  Lives,  all  the  political  conversation  I  heard,  and 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  seemed  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  pagan  heroism,  and  I  saw  that  the  tamely 
bearing  of  injuries,  forbearance,  &c.,  so  far  from  being 
practically  recognised  as  virtues,  were  utterly  contemned ; 
and  I  felt  in  my  own  heart  a  secret  preference  for,  and 
gratification  in,  what  appeared  the  nobler  side,  and  a 
shrinking  from  that  which  seemed  abject  and  mean,  and 
from  that  day  my  whole  mind  was  changed.  I  had  al^'ays 
had  much  latent  pride,  but  now  it  stalked  forth  boldly. 

I  afterwards  learned  to  see,  with  respect  to  my  dear 
mother,  that  her  mind  in  both  these  instructions  was  one. 
In  the  pagan  teaching,  it  fastened  solely  on  what  was  great 
and  generous.  All  that  wafi  little  or  revengeful,  she  really 
passed  by.  Again,  in  the  Christian  instruction,  she  seized 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world,  the  generous  forgiveness, 
the  self-sacrifice,  which  was  a  part  of  her  nature,  and 
suited  to  the  greatness  and  strength  of  her  mind.  With 
me,  the  case  was  widely  different     I  not  only  felt  the 
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healing  power  of  the  Christian  doctrine^  but  in  my  weak- 
ness it  was  as  a  staff,  a  shelter,  a  guide ;  it  addressed  itself 
to  the  tender  feelings  of  my  heart ;  its  mercy,  its  pathos, 
its  forgiveness,  its  long  forbearance  were  suited  to  my 
need. 

I  now  see  also  the  reason  for  the  sort  of  hitch  in  my 
mind,  respecting  the  beauties  of  pagan  literature.  Long 
since  it  has  been  shown  to  me,  that  "  there  is  but  One 
good,  that  is,  (jOD  ; "  that  there  is  but  one  beautiful,  that 
is,  the  reflection  of  Gron ;  and  just  as  in  all  heresies,  there 
must  be  a  portion  of  doctrinal  truth,  however  travestied,  to 
form  a  cement  for  the  false  incorporated  with  it,  so  in  all 
pagan  taste  there  must  be  a  semblance,  it  may  be  a 
travestie  or  caricature,  of  some  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
to  impart  life  to  the  false  and  poisonous  principles  incor- 
porated therewith.  Now  I  apprehend  that  the  principle 
incorporated  with  the  pagan  idea  of  glory,  is  that  of  the 
Divine  power  and  energy  of  will,  stupendous  in  itself,  but 
in  pagan  literature  shining  forth  through  fogs  of  pride, 
selfi^bness,  and  revenge. 

0  my  God  1  ever  grant  to  us,  when  either  doctrines 
perplex  the  intellect,  or  tastes  entangle  the  heart,  at  once 
to  go  to  Christ,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  to  beseech 
Him  to  bring  us  out  of  the  miry  clay,  to  show  us  that 
which  is  according  to  His  truth,  in  simplicity  and  disen- 
tanglement from  error,  and  to  enable  us  to  cast  away  all 
else  with  full  purpose  of  heart.  If  it  regard  doctrinal 
truth,  may  we  never  be  like  the  man  who,  stumbling  on 
the  treasure,  thought  of  no  other  plan  than  bujring  the 
whole  field  with  all  its  thorns  and  thistles,  but  may  we 
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be  like  the  wise  merchantman,  iised  to  the  valae  of  pearls, 
who  having  found  the  one  of  great  price^  rescued  it  from 
the  deep,  cast  away  the  encircling  weeds,  and  even  the 
shell  to  which  it  seemed  attached,  and  kept  the  pearl 
alone. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  evils  of  classical  literature  as 
respects  its  heroic  form;  but  though,  of  coarse,  I  was 
sheltered  by  my  age  and  sex  from  many  of  the  evils  which 
belong  to  what  may  be  called  its  sentimental  phase,  I 
was  yet  sensible  that  the  effect  of  much  that  I  read  in  the 
course  of  these  studies,  was  rather  to  enervate  than  to 
brace  the  mind,  and  was  calculated  rather  to  render  the 
soul  passive  to  impressions,  than  to  impart  the  power  of 
resisting  them,  rather  fitted  to  produce  the  indolent  Syba- 
rite, than  the  brave  and  conflicting  soldier.  Both  the 
heroic  and  the  sentimental  phase  exercised  great  power 
over  me.  It  was  not  the  words,  but  the  prevailing  spirit, 
which  was  objectionable.  Expurgate  as  you  will,  the  deep 
underlying  principles  are,  on  the  one  hand  pride,  self- 
reliance,  wrath,  revenge ;  and  on  the  other  side,  self-in- 
dulgence, and  enervating  luxury ;  garlanded  with  beautiful 
flowers  as  it  might  be,  the  baleful  morass  beneath  sends 
forth  perpetually  its  malaria.  And  in  my  warning  to 
others,  I  wish  to  set  forth,  that  it  is  not  so  much  actual 
vice  to  which  I  refer,  as  the  cultivation  and  fashioning  of 
that  tone  of  mind  which  must  prove  its  hotbed. 

I  was  a  child,  I  had  no  self-knowledge,  and  no  expe- 
rience. I  therefore  repeated  with  enthusiasm  the  apho- 
rism of  Zeno,  "  Man  tramples  pain  beneath  his  feet,"  and 
I  forgot  that  the  very  man  who  uttered  it,  hanged  himself 
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because  lie  broke  his  fing^.  Again,  in  my  antagonistic 
mood^  I  continually  repeated  the  well-known  adage, 

**  Ingennas  didtcisse  fideHter  artes 
Emoliit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros," 

and  I  forgot  that  Nero,  the  finest  musician  and  architect 
of  his  age,  was  a  monster,  whose  atrocities  are  still  a  pro- 
digy to  the  world. 

As  both  phases  of  pagan  art  and  literature,  in  despite  of 
their  gradually  accumulative  evils,  were  yet  originally 
founded  on  a  travestie  of  the  essentially  noble  and  good,  it 
might  be  truly  said  of  both,  that  the  light  shone  in  dark- 
ness, and  ^  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not ; "  and  it  was 
the  very  circumstance  of  this  mingling  of  some  portion  of 
truth  with  deep  and  fatal  error,  which  rendered  it  at  once 
so  attractive  and  so  injiuious.  I  felt  there  was  a  truth  in 
each  which  I  did  not  like  to  throw  away,  but  also  there 
was  combined  with  it  much  that  I  doubted  might  not  be 
genuine.  There  was  an  internal  voice  which  told  me  that 
"  all  that  glittered  was  not  gold."  0  what  a  mercy  would 
it  have  been  to  me  at  this  period,  if  I  could  have  had  but 
an  hour's  conversation  with  one  who  really  knew  my  dif- 
ficulties ;  who  could  have  helped  me  to  disentangle  them, 
and  draw  my  feet  out  of  the  net.  How  many  years  of 
doubt^  of  unhappiness,  and  of  mistake,  do  I  owe  to  the  want 
of  this  aid,  and  to  the  having  been  obliged  to  puzzle  out 
everything  for  myself,  at  the  cost  of  bitter  experience, 
instead  of  having  been  helped  by  wise  and  Christian  counsel ! 

To  my  dear  mother,  indeed,  I  could  often  speak,  so  far 
as  to  ask  her  opinion  on  many  subjects;  but  then  her 
answers  were  often  noble  but  unbending  replies,  the  auste- 
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rity  of  which  seemed  to  my  heart  like  a  beautiful  icicle^ 
clear,  brilliant^  but  cold. 

The  utterance  of  my  sorrowful  heart  was  often  in  some 
such  words  as  these,  '^  Has  God,  if  there  be  such  a  Bdng^ 
sent  man,  wretched  man,  into  the  conflict  of  this  miserable 
world,  without  one  ground  of  hope,  one  solid  basis  on 
which  to  plant  his  foot,  one  bright  beam  to  cheer  his 
desolate  heart,  or  one  guide  to  lead  him  through  the 
labyrinth?"  I  turned  from  all  my  once  &ii  hopes,  as 
from  the  view  of  an  illusive  mirage  of  living  water  and 
bright  habitable  land,  which  only  rendered  the  reality  of 
the  desert  around  me  more  full  of  anguish  and  terror. 

I  have  ever  found  that  though  revolving  variegated 
coloured  lights  are  praised  for  lighthouses  by  our  seamen, 
yet  that  in  the  actual  voyage  of  life  we  need  one  stead&st 
and  imvarying  beacon,  founded,  like  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house, on  an  impregnable  rock,  and  which  casts  one  ex- 
panse of  broad  unvarying  light  over  the  surges  of  conflict- 
ing billows  below ;  and  thus,  in  after  years,  how  truly  have 
I  myself  felt  and  observed  in  others,  that  one  text  of 
Scripture  that  rests  on  the  truth  of  God,  is  potent  to 
rescue  the  soul  amidst  all  its  aberrations,  when  ten 
thousands  of  human  theories  utterly  fail, 

I  had  experienced,  in  earlier  childhood,  that  it  was  a 
blessed  thing  even  to  seek  the  Lord  in  any  degree.  All 
around  me  I  had  once  felt  as  a  home  prepared  by  Him ; 
and  whilst  I  enjoyed  the  face  of  nature  as  His  bounty,  I 
indulged  a  hope  that  the  crowning  mercy  of  all,  the  know- 
ledge of  Himself,  might  perhaps  one  day  be  vouchsafed  to 
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me.  Therefore^  I  took  pleasure  in  the  study  and  con- 
templation of  His  external  works,  because  I  thought  to  see 
in  them  His  character  and  His  signature.  I  had  also 
great  delight  in  retiring  into  the  solitude  of  my  own  heart, 
when  I  thought  His  voice  was  to  be  heard,  that  He  might 
teach  me  of  Himself. 

But  now  it  was  far  otherwise.  I  dreaded  solitude  above 
all  things.  I  hated  to  retire  into  the  chamber  of  my  heart, 
for  Grod  was  not  there.  I  became  listless  and  indifferent, 
without  hope.  Hence  ended  all  laborious  study,  all 
healthful  exercise  of  mind,  and  thus  was  I  a  prey  to  hope- 
less despondency;  and  in  maturer  years,  I  have  never 
seen  the  worldly,  the  frivoloiis,  and  the  dissipated,  without 
heartfelt  commiseration  and  compassion ;  for  the  heart  of 
man  abhors  a  vacuum ;  it  must  be  tenanted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Holy  God,  or  by  that  of  the  evil  spirit. 

However  multiform  the  underlying  strata  may  be,  either 
Heaven  or  Hell  reigns  over  all,  and  thus,  wherever  peace 
is  wanting,  restlessness  begins ;  when  interest  ends,  amuse- 
ment must  be  foimd  to  supply  its  place;  like  the  poor 
savages,  who  not  having  the  bread-fruit  or  the  corn  to 
satisfy  their  hunger,  are  compelled  to  feed  on  earth  and 
dust.  Such  was  the  avidity  with  which,  in  proportion  as 
eternal  objects  became  dim,  earthly  ones  rose  to  preterna- 
tural proportion  and  vividness ;  and,  as  my  mental  occupa- 
tions became  tasteless,  childish  amusements  which  I  did 
not  really  value,  became  indispensable. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watt  were 
amongst  our  most  intimate  friends,  and  constantly  formed 
a  part  of  our  social  circle.     They  then  lived,  not  in  the 
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handsome  mansion  and  domain  they  afterwards  occupied, 
but  in  a  very  moderate  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Birming- 
ham, at  Harper's  Hill.  In  this  house  we  were  frequent 
visitors,  and  there  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watt  resided  with  a  very 
simple  establishment  of  two  maids  and  a  man-servant^  all 
brought  up  under  their  own  eye,  and  trained  by  Mr&  Watt 
in  the  thrifty  and  far-seeing  habits  of  the  most  enlightened 
Scotch  housewifery ;  besides  which  they  had  two  little  pug- 
dogs,  which  were  likewise  taught  by  Mrs.  Watt  never  to 
cross  the  imsullied  flags  of  the  hall  without  wiping  their 
feet  on  the  mats,  placed  at  every  door  of  entrance. 

They  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  The  son,  about 
thirteen,  named  Gregory,  was  a  youth  of  very  precocious 
talents ;  the  daughter  was  a  pretty-looking  girl,  of  no  very 
decided  character;  but  I  must  describe  the  house  and 
family  more  particularly. 

Mr.  Watt,  deeply  absorbed  in  his  philosophical  pursuits, 
was  simple  in  all  his  habits.  He  had  not  the  domestic 
cheerfulness  of  Dr.  Priestley,  but  he  was  ever  ready  to  give 
information,  even  to  the  most  ignorant;  and  often  do  I 
remember  his  calling  me  to  sit  upon  his  knee,  whilst  he 
explained  the  different  principles  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  or 
monochord,  the  harp  and  the  piano,  or  the  construction  of 
a  simple  whistle  or  Pan's-pipe,  or  of  an  organ ;  but  he  never 
failed  to  tell  me,  that  the  hurdy-gurdy  was  the  most 
venerable  in  point  of  antiquity,  being  no  other  than  an 
adaptation  of  the  celebrated  monochord  of  Pythagoras. 
When  I  recollect  Mr.  Watt's  philosophic  mind,  and  calm 
truth  and  loving-kindness,  I  have  often  thought  that  liiss 
Edgeworth,  in  her  story  of  Harry  and  Lucy,  had,  in  the 
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character  of  Harry,  depicted  what  she  conceived  the  child- 
hood of  Mr.  Watt  might  have  been. 

The  mental  fatigue  of  Mr.  Watt  at  this  period  was  often 
so  great>  that  I  have  heard  he  required  from  nine  to  eleven 
hours'  sleep  to  recruit  his  powers,  and  his  evenings  were 
uniformly  spent  in  some  light  amusing  reading.  Mrs. 
Watt  was  exactly  the  needful  help  to  her  scientific  husband, 
to  whom  she  was  wholly  devoted,  and  whose  fame  she  con- 
sidered her  crowning  glory. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  Mrs.  Watt  was  a  little  girl  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  Mr.  Watt  was  mourning  the 
loss  of  his  first  wife,  she  came  up  to  his  knee,  and  looking 
in  his  face,  told  him  not  to  grieve,  for  she  would  be  his 
little  wife  and  make  him  happy,  and  so,  some  twenty  years 
afterwards,  she  actually  became.  Mr.  Watt  had  one  son 
and  one  daughter  by  his  first  marriage.  The  daughter 
died  early,  and  the  son  was  on  the  Continent,  so  that  my 
acquaintance  was  with  the  children  of  the  second  marriage. 

Gregory,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  boy  of  talent,  but  his  high 
estimate  of  himself  made  him  at  this  period  an3rthing  but  a 
pleasant,  though  often  an  informing  companion.  His  sister 
Jessy,  he  held,  as  he  did  all  girls,  in  supreme  contempt ; 
and  of  this  I,  both  a  girl  and  his  sister's  frequent  com- 
panion, was  a  large  partaker.  Nor  did  he  trouble  himself 
to  conceal  his  feelings.  I  became  a  good  deal  acquainted 
with  Jessy  Watt,  and  used  very  often  to  be  allowed  to  visit 
her ;  and  though,  at  such  times,  Gregory's  salutation  to  his 
sister  and  me  often  was,  "  Girls  are  insufferable  bores ;  I 
wonder  what  use  they  are  in  creation  ;  no  woman  ever  yet 
had  sense  to  tune  a  harpsichord;"  yet,  notwithstanding 
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this,   he   was  very  glad  to   get  our  help  in  his  amuse- 
ments. 

In  one  part  of  a  very  pleasant  garden  behind  iiie  house, 
was  a  clay-pit,  where  he  would  send  us  to  dig  out  clay,  and 
then  get  us  to  help  him  in  making  models  of  fortifications. 
I  had  read  at  my  grandfather*s  the  volume  of  Rapin's  His- 
tory of  England,  containing  the  wars  of  King  William  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  which  the  plans  of  all  the  fortifica- 
tions are  given.  These,  at  Gregory's  desire,  I  was  to  trace 
on  silver  paper,  and  numerous  were  the  fortresses  we  formed 
from  them,  in  various  beds  of  the  garden,  to  the  gardener's 
great  annoyance.  I  loved  to  have  explained  to  me  the 
bastioD,  the  ravelin,  the  redoubt,  the  citadel,  the  curtain, 
and  various  other  things,  on  which  Gregory  Watt  used  to 
descant,  as  I  thought,  very  learnedly ;  and  nothing  pleased 
me  more  than  when,  in  two  opposite  beds,  he  had  raised 
one  fortification  on  Coehorn's  system,  and  the  other  on 
Vauban's,  and  then  entered  into  their  comparative  merits. 
After  we  had  helped  him  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  were 
quite  fatigued  with  such  hard  work,  he  would  turn  round, 
meaning  to  be  very  gracious,  and  say,  "Well,  though 
women  are  fools,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use,  if 
they  were  always  directed  by  men."  And  on  one  occasion 
he  tinned  to  me  and  said,  "  Do  you  not  see  that  the  only 
use  of  women  is  to  do  the  will  of  men  ? "  I  answered, 
**  And  one  other  use,  I  think,  is,  to  have  that  patience  with 
men,  which  they  never  would  have  with  each  other ! " 
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CHAPTER  I. 
1793—1798. 

**  The  merest  seeming  trifle  is  ordered  as  the  morning  light, 
And  He  that  rideth  on  the  hurricane  is  pilot  of  the  babble  in  the  breaker/* 

TUPPER. 

None,  I  think,  can  have  read  the  preceding  autobiography 
without  regretting  its  abrupt  termination,  and  uniting 
with  me  in  the  earnest  wish  that  it  had  been  continued 
through  the  more  interesting  periods  of  the  author's  life. 

It  was  dictated  to  me  at  intervals  during  the  years  1854, 
1855,  and  1856.  It  shows,  though  but  in  part,  the  re- 
markable character  of  its  author ;  and  the  peculiar,  and,  in 
some  respects,  unfavourable  influences  under  which,  that 
character  unfolded;  while  we  trace  how  amidst  all  the 
touching  sorrows  of  her  childhood  she  was  in  God's  good 
providence  watched  over  and  nurtured,  and  even  in  those 
early  days  fashioned  stroke  by  stroke,  that  she  might  be- 
come meet  for  the  Master's  use,  a  precious  stone  for  His 
temple. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  my  beloved  and  honoured  relative,  to  complete  the  record 
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of  her  life,  so  far  as  the  materials  in  my  possession  will  per- 
mit ;  but,  these  records  being  more  or  less  of  a  fragmentary 
character,  the  following  pages  will  present  to  the  reader 
passages  in  her  life,  and  fragments  of  her  mind,  rather  than 
a  continuous  biographical  narrative. 

About  two  years  after  the  period  when  the  autobio- 
graphy terminates,  Mary  Anne  Gralton  was  sent  to  Margate 
for  her  health.  She  described,  in  after  life,  the  persons 
among  whom  she  was  there  thrown,  as  '^  cold  and  argumen- 
tative unbelievers  "  and  as  "  profane  and  immoral  persons 
of  genius."  The  effect  on  her  mind  of  such  association 
was  most  baneful.  But  it  pleased  God  to  lay  her  low  with 
typhus  fever,  and  on  her  recovery  it  seemed  to  her  "as  if 
a  voice  had  said  in  her  soul,  ^  Seek  me  with  thy  whole 
heart,  and  thou  shalt  not  seek  in  vain.' "  Henceforth  she 
often  stumbled  and  fell ;  but  light  and  hope  were  never 
again  utterly  extinguished.  From  time  to  time  they 
were  clouded ;  nevertheless  they  lived,  and  finally  shone 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

The  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  not  marked 
by  striking  or  uncommon  events.  Its  course  externally 
lay  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  and  her  happiness  ever 
centred  in  her  books,  or  in  the  society  of  some  few 
intimate  friends,  and  in  intercourse  with  members  of  her 
household.  The  interest  of  her  biography  must  mainly 
consist  in  the  representation  of  a  rare  and  noble  character, 
and  the  course  of  providential  circumstances  by  which  that 
character  was  developed. 

Very  little  additional  matter  has  been  preserved  relating 
to  her  early  youth :  that  little  we  find  for  the  most  part  in 
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letters  addressed  by  Mrs.  Gtdton  to  her  daughter,  which 
appear  to  have  been  most  carefully  preserved,  even  to  the 
least  scrap.  They  manifest  a  fine  intellect,  extensive  read- 
ing, and  high  mental  culture ;  but  still  more  do  they  ex- 
hibit a  rare  unworldliness,  and  a  nobility  of  mind,  which 
are  very  charming  in  themselves,  and  more  especially  to 
be  observed  here,  as  the  root  of  the  same  qualities  which 
afterwards  strikingly  appeared  in  her  daughter.  In  read- 
ing these  letters  one  perfectly  understands  and  sympathises 
with  the  ardent  admiration  of  her  mother,  which  is  so  often 
expressed  in  the  autobiography,  and  which  neither  time,  nor 
absence,  nor  trials  worse  than  death  itself,  could  change. 

Writing  to  her  daughter  at  Margate,  Mrs.  Galton  speaks 
of  the  necessity  of  "  making  every  sacrifice  for  her  health." 
She  proposes  that  she  should  for  a  time  "  give  up  music, 
because  she  stoops  in  reading  the  notes ;  that  for  the  same 
reason  she  should  give  up  drawing  and  writing."  "  Latin 
and  French,"  she  says,  ^'and  also  some  other  language, 
Greek,  perhaps,  may  be  as  well  acquired  lying  down  as 
sitting." 

How  expressive  of  Mary  Anne's  early  interest  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits  are  the  following  remarks,  addressed  to  her, 
then  a  girl  of  fifteen ! 

"  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  enjoy  Shenstone's  prose ; 
indeed,  the  writing  which  pleases  me  most  is  the  prose  of 
poets.  Even  common  ideas  make  quite  a  different  impres- 
sion, when  set  forth  by  a  fine  imagination.  By  the  way, 
upon  the  subject  of  composition,  Shenstone  says,  ^it  is 
always  an  advantage  when  the  stress  of  the  thought  is  ex- 
pressed by  that  word  which  the  voice  naturally  pronounces 
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with  the  most  emphasis.'  He  says,  too,  that  *  fine  writiBg 
is  the  effect  of  spontaneous  thought  and  a  laboured  style ; ' 
which  I  really  believe  is  a  very  just  observation*  His 
moral  aphorisms  please  me  inexpressibly.  He  says,  *  One 
should  not  kill  an  insect,  or  quarrel  with  a  dog,  without 
such  reasons  as  might  acquit  us  through  all  the  courts  of 
humanity.'  One  idea  pleases  me  much,  that  'a  man  of 
genius,  by  mistaking  his  talent,  loses  the  advantage  of 
being  distinguished ;  a  fool,  of  being  undistinguished.' " 

When  Mary  Anne  was  about  eighteen,  she  paid  her  first 
visit  to  her  cousins,  the  Gurneys  of  Earlham.  Her  inti- 
macy with  Catherine,  the  eldest  of  this  family,  and  the 
long  visits  she  paid  to  Earlham,  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  her  character.  This  intercourse  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties  to  have  been  of  important 
mutual  benefit.  In  a  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Gumey,  not  very  long  before  her  death,  to  Mrs.  Schim- 
melPenninck,  she  says :  — 

^'I  never  had  a  friend  more  influential  and  valuable 
than  yourself.  You  were  one  of  the  principal  instruments 
in  bringing  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel."  In  the 
early  period,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  minds  of  both 
cousins  were  earnest  iD  seeking  religious  light  and  truth, 
and  both  were  zealous  in  self-improvement  and  mental 
culture.  It  appears,  from  letters  which  have  been  pre- 
served, that  Mary  Anne  had  communicated  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  Gurney  family  some  of  her  own  seal  for 
industrious  research  in  various  subjects  of  knowledge.  She 
taught  them  to  make  charts,  and  had  drawn  out  for  them 
plans  of  study.     On  the  other  hand,  the  happiness  which 
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was  given  to  her  life,  otherwise  too  isolated  and  studious, 
by  these  occasional  unions  with  the  bright  Earlham  circle, 
was  an  advantage  which  could  hardly  be  too  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

The  grave  inquiries,  to  which  the  tastes  and  mental 
wants  of  the  young  cousins  led  them,  are  indicated  by  the 
papers  which  belong  to  this  period.  Amon^  them  is  a 
carefully  written  series  of  letters,  addressed  by  Mary 
Anne  to  her  cousin,  on  the  "  Evidences  and  Importance 
of  Christianity."  These  letters  form  a  clear  and  simple 
statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhibit  the 
vigour  of  the  author's  mind,  as  well  as  much  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures:  but  this  is  anticipating.  The  pamphlet 
was  probably  written  some  years  after  her  first  intimacy 
with  the  circle  at  Earlham. 

In  speaking  of  her  early  life,  a  few  years  ago,  and  espe- 
cially of  her  intercourse  with  the  Giuney  family,  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck  said :  —  "I  think  I  have  often  spoken 
to  you  of  my  visits  to  Earlham.  On  one  occasion  I  re- 
member they  had  all  gone  to  meeting,  and  I  remained  at 
home.  In  their  absence  I  walked  up  and  dovm  the  gal- 
lery at  Earlham,  where  were  a  great  many  portraits  of  the 
Bacon  family,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  I  began  to 
think,  *  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  existence  of  these 
men  ?  Where  are  they  now  that  they  have  passed  from 
earth  ? '  So  on  my  cousin's  return,  when  she  joined  me  in 
the  gallery,  I  said  to  her :  *  I  am  twenty,  thou  art  twenty- 
five:  and  what  is  the  end  of  our  existence?  I  am  re- 
solved most  thoroughly  to  examine  and  discover  for  my- 
self whether  the  Bible  be  true :  and,  if  it  is/  I  added,  in 
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the  folly  and  ignorance  of  my  hearty  '  I  shall  instantly  do 
all  that  is  commanded  in  it !  and  if  not,  I  shall  think  no 
more  on  the  subject,'  and  I  prayed,  if  there  were  a  God  to 
hearken,  that  He  would  reveal  Himself  to  me." 

In  the  darkness  and  perplexity  above  described,  both 
the  cousins  received  much  help  and  instruction  from  the 
late  excellent  Mr.  Pitchford,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman, 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Earlham,  and  to  whom,  as 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  in  after  life  often  said,  she  owed, 
under  God,  some  of  the  first  distinct  rays  she  ever  received 
of  spiritual  light. 

We  find  that,  in  1798,  Mary  Anne  passed  a  month  with 
Mrs.  Barbauld  at  Hampstead.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  visit  she  paid  beyond  the  circle  of  her  family  connec- 
tions, and  we  find  letters  from  her  mother  full  of  minute 
instructions  as  to  the  little  courtesies  and  proprieties  of 
conduct,  which  bore  abundant  fruit  in  after  life.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  visit  her  mother  writes  to  her :  —  "Be 
sure  not  to  defer  ii\Titing  a  letter  of  acknowledgments  to 
Mrs.  Barbauld.  If  there  be  a  diflSculty  in  writing  it,  re- 
member how  much  that  difficulty  will  be  increased  by 
delay.  Do  not  let  these  acknowledgments  be  contained 
in  a  notCy  nor  let  the  coldness  of  the  manner  undo  the 
effect  of  the  thanks  you  mean  to  express.  Write  a  letter, 
therefore,  and  not  a  note,  and  write  a  sheet  full.  A  note 
of  thanks,  whatever  the  words  may  be,  can  express  only 
this — *I  have  obtained  from  you  all  the  advantages  I 
hoped  ;  I  have  acquitted  myself  according  to  the  rules  of 
etiquette;  and  so  now  I  have  done  with  you.'  Write  a 
letter,  therefore,  upon  different  subjects,  and  so  expressed 
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that  she  may  perceive  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  head,  to 
have  been  interested  by  her  attentions ;  and  that  you  not 
only  think,  but  that  you  feel,  justly.  I  say  all  this,  to 
counteract  the  reluctance  that  I  know  you  feel  upon 
writing  this  sort  of  letter;  but  remember  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  encounter,  and  it  is  wise  to  overcome,  such 
diflSculties :  remember  how  many  greater  diflBculties  will 
occur  in  the  arduous  paths  of  life ;  and,  if  you  stumble  at 
a  mole-hill,  how  will  you  surmount  the  Andes  ?  Yet  the 
Andes  may  possibly,  during  the  progress  of  so  long  a 
jomney  as  that  of  life,  rise  in  prospect  before  you.  .  .  . 
I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  return  sooner  than  the  ap- 
pointed time.  You  are  very  sympathising  on  our  accoimt ; 
but  I  have  no  wish  to  make  my  daughters  suflfer  either  for 
or  with  me :  they  will,  in  the  course  of  things,  have  suf- 
fering enough  of  their  own  by-and-by.  However,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  your  desire  of  coming  to  serve 
your  father  and  relieve  me ;  for  I  prefer  sympathy  to  every 
other  quality,  since  it  is  the  only  one  that  enables  us  to  do 
to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by.  A  person  without 
sympathy  can  never  know  how  to  set  about  the  help  he 
would  give,  even  with  the  best  possible  intentions." 

Soon  after  this  visit,  we  find  Mrs.  Barbauld  claiming 
the  promise  of  her  young  friend  to  repeat  it,  and  bidding 
her  "  dismiss  the  green  and  yellow  fiend.  Envy,"  because, 
in  a  projected  visit  to  Clifton,  she  was  about  to  pass  so 
many  "  hours  in  free  and  imrestrained  conversation  with 
her  favourite  Miss  Edgeworth." 

She  ever  retained  kindly  and  grateful  feelings  towards 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  together  with  a  very  high  estimate  of  her 
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powers.  She  considered  her  style  as  the  purest  and  best 
of  female  prose  writers.  Through  life  she  never  ceased  to 
remember  with  delight  the  enjoyment  she  derived  from 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Prose  Hymns,''  when  read  to  her  by  her 
mother  in  early  childhood ;  and  during  her  last  weeks  on 
earth,  she  turned  again  to  these  associations  with  undi- 
minished tenderness. 

On  another  visit,  paid  a  little  later,  to  some  relations  at 
Bath,  we  find  Mrs.  Galton  writing  to  her  daughter  as 
follows.  The  advice  is  characteristic  of  the  sort  of  train- 
ing so  carefully  bestowed,  as  well  in  its  excellences  as  in 
its  defects. 

"  I  promised  last  night  that  a  letter  should  meet  you  at 
Bath,  but  I  have  already  sent  four  pages  to  Gloucester,  so 
perhaps  you  think  to  get  ofif  from  the  trouble  of  reading 
another  so  soon.  In  this,  however,  you  are  mistaken. 
Soon  after  I  had  finished  my  letter  this  morning,  I  heard 
a  little  voice  in  the  nursery,  calling  *  Patty ; '  so  I  supposed 
that  Patty  was  there  taking  leave,  but  as  I  was  not  inclined 
to  take  leave  again,  I  locked  my  o>vn  door  to  keep  you  all 
out.  So  I  escaped  one  trouble.  I  shall  never  say  with 
Romeo,  that 

*  parting  is  so  sweet  a  sorrow, 
That  I  would  say,  Good  night,  until  to-morrow.' 

Nevertheless  I  have  enjoyed  your  journey  already,  and 
your  ride  over  the  Lickeys:  you  are  there  just  at  this 
time,  I  imagine,  enjoying  the  simshine  and  the  prospect. 
I  hope  the  sun  may  continue  to  gild  all  your  prospects, 
not  only  as  you  ride  to  Bath,  but  also  during  your  whole 
journey  through  the  world.     As  I  have  no  news,  I  have 
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nothing  left  to  fill  another  sheet  of  paper^  but  hopes.  I 
hope,  then,  that  you  will  remember  to  look  at  my  wise 
list  of  instructions ;  and  I  hope,  too,  you  will  follow  them ; 
and  now  I  am  going  to  add  a  few  more. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  beg  you  will  consider  this 
journey  as  a  lesson  which  is  to  teach  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection. I  hope  that,  if  a  great  many  yoimg  gentle- 
men resort  to  the  house  in  the  Crescent,  you  will  learn 
how  to  behave  upon  such  occasions ;  not  to  do  too  much  or 
too  little ;  not  to  lay  aside  established  forms,  or  to  practise 
the  starched  prude.  If  young  men  are  present,  talk  to 
them  as  much  as  you  please,  but  always  sit  in  the  circle 
with  the  ladies. 

"  Above  all  things  enter  into  no  investigations  with  any 
body ;  no  abstruse  speculations,  no  referring  to  principles 
in  common  conversation,  unless  your  opinion  be  asked; 
and  then  give  it  clearly  once ;  but  make  no  effort  to  main- 
tain or  enforce  it,  unless  some  wise  and  older  person  lead 
the  way  to  an  argument;  and  then  put  an  end  to  it  as 
soon  as  you  can  with  a  jest  Say,  *  I  must  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused from  going  on,  lest  you  should  be  convinced  by  my 
reasons,  which  I  see  you  don't  like  to  adopt : '  or  say,  *  I 
am  afraid  of  going  on,  lest  I  should  be  convinced  by  yours, 
and  so  give  up  the  triumph  to  my  adversary.'  Talk  about 
matters  of  fact.  Surely  there  are  follies  enough  in  the 
world  to  supply  conversation,  without  referring  to  reason 
upon  every  occasion.  Expatiate  upon  the  weather,  upon 
the  journey,  upon  the  fashions,  upon  the  faces  of  people 
you  see ;  in  short,  upon  all  you  see  or  hear,  but  say  very 
little  about  what  you  think,  and  take  care  to  think  as  little 
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as  you  can  help.  To  quote  Dr.  Darwin  upon  thhikingy 
who  quotes  Sancho  upon  weeping,  *  Take  as  little  of  it  as 
you  can,  to  go  through  the  world  decently.'  And  I  really 
believe  that  the  regulation  of  the  heart  will  do  more  for  us 
than  the  reasonings  of  the  head.  Do  lay  yours  by  for  a 
little  while,  and  let  it  rest.  FarewelL  My  love  to  Patty, 
Nancy,  and  '  the  Squire/ 

''  U  GrALTON," 
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CHAP.  U. 
1799—1801. 


*•  Good  Lord  I    How  are  Thy  ways, 
Joat  like  Thy  orbs,  involved  within  each  others 
Thy  judgments  are  like  comets 
Which  start,  affright,  and  die  withal ; 
While  Thy  mercies  are  like  the  stars, 
Which  ofttimes  are  obscured, 
Bat  still  remain  the  same  behind  the  clouds  I " 


The  winter  of  1799  Mary  Anne  spent  in  London.  The 
extreme  delicacy  of  her  healthy  and  the  great  susceptibility 
of  her  organisation,  seemed  to  have  rendered  frequent 
change  of  air  and  scene  necessary.  Her  parents  placed 
her  at  this  time,  for  the  winter  months,  with  Mrs.  Beaver, 
a  lady  then  residing  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  who  re- 
ceived some  few  young  people  of  good  family,  whom  she 
introduced  into  society.  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  often 
spoke  with  warm  pleasure  of  her  intercourse  with  the 
young  companions  she  found  there.  Some  amongst  them 
were  highly  accomplished,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  I  have  heard  her  dwell  with  delight  on 
the  recollection  of  evening  hours  passed  in  listening  to 
their  music.  While  in  Dover  Street,  she  renewed  her  in- 
tercourse with  Mrs.  Barbauld,  the  Edgeworth  family,  and 
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other  literary  people;  but  this  period  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  otherwise  influential. 

There  are  many  early  records  of  the  "views,  desires,  and 
resolves"  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  contained  in  fragments  of  journals.  It  is 
deeply  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  trace  in  these 
private  memoranda  the  germ  of  what^  by  the  grace  of  God, 
she  afterwards  became.  Even  in  lesser  things,  this  is 
striking. 

In  a  record  of  what  she  terms  "  Desultory  Reflections,'' 
begun  probably  when  she  was  about  eighteen,  are  found 
the  following  passages :  **  As  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  never 
be  without  occupation,  and  that  of  a  useful  kind."  And 
again,  —  "Whatever  I  undertake  I  will  perform  in  the 
best  possible  manner." 

Those  who  knew  her  in  later  life  saw  the  fruit  of  these 
resolves  in  the  habitual  industry  which  so  remarkably 
characterised  her,  not  only  through  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  even  to  old  age,  but  often  in  circumstances  of  illness, 
trial,  or  bodily  suffering,  which  with  most  of  us  would  have 
seemed  a  just  cause  for  idleness.  The  much  she  did,  and 
the  much  she  acquired,  was  no  doubt  in  part  owing  to  this 
uncommon  degree  of  industry ;  and  yet^  no  less,  perhaps, 
was  it  owing  to  the  integrity  of  mind  she  had  learnt  in 
childhood  from  her  mother.  She  speaks  of  it  in  her  auto- 
biography as  "  being,''  not  "  seeming ; "  and  in  this  spirit 
she  ever  gave  her  whole  mind  to  whatever  she  had  in  hand. 
If  she  read,  or  heard  reading,  not  a  word,  much  less  a 
thought,  escaped  her ;  and  even  after  she  had  exceeded  the 
three  score  and  ten  years  allotted  to  man,  few,  if  any 
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of  those  around  her^  gleaned  half  as  much  as  she  did  from 
the  book  read.  It  was  probably  owing  not  only  to  her 
retentive  and  accurate  memory,  but  to  these  causes  also, 
that  she  was  indebted  for  her  enlarged  information  on 
almost  every  subject  that  could  be  brought  before  her. 

Then  again,  in  the  same  record,  we  find,  "  I  will  always 
dress  as  neatly  as  possible,  having  frequently  observed  that 
ill-humour  for  the  whole  day  has  been  owing  to  the  petty 
discomforts  of  a  slovenly  dress.  Besides,  neatness  in  dress 
both  indicates  and  assists  regulation  of  character." 

She  was  wont  to  say,  that  ^^  strict  attention  to  habits  of 
personal  neatness  and  propriety  were  due  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  those  with  whom  we  lived,  and,  as  such,  were  no 
indifferent  item  in  the  (so-called)  little  things  which  com- 
pose the  happiness  of  domestic  life." 

But  to  proceed  in  these  extracts.  She  says, — "  It  is  far 
more  effectual  to  build  on  the  good,  than  to  oppose  the  bad 
affections  of  others." 

^^  There  is  no  knowledge  so  useful  and  so  difficult  to 
acquire  as  that  of  our  own  feelings  and  character  and  the 
circumstances  which  can  best  influence  them.  Madame  Bo- 
land,  in  her  appeal,  very  justly,  I  think,  observes,  that  self- 
possession  is  much  more  a  science  which  is  to  be  acquired 
than  any  endowment  of  preternatural  strength  of  mind. 
Grod  has  given  to  every  one,  I  suppose,  the  sense  and  dis- 
positions necessary  to  act  his  part  well,  but  owing  to  some 
want  of  self-knowledge  of  what  circumstances  are  calcu- 
lated to  influence  their  feelings,  people  rarely  seem  to  have 
the  guidance  of  their  own  conduct.  They  resemble  con- 
noisseiu's  in  music,  who,  nevertheless,  from   not  under- 
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standing  their  instrument,  strike  the  contrary  tone  to  that 
they  wish  to  produce.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  act  uni- 
formly must  not  only  understand  the  duties  of  man,  but 
also  the  construction  of  his  own  peculiar  mind ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  musician  must  not  only  have  a  knowledge 
of  music,  but  also  of  his  instrument." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  weigh  as  accurately  as  I  can  every- 
thing in  which  I  am  called  upon  to  act;  and  having 
weighed  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  will  take  a  decided 
part,  and  abide  firmly  by  it" 

"We  love  the  works  of  nature,  for  they  are  God's 
works;  how  much  more  ought  we  to  love  man,  which  is 
God's  chief  work." 

**  I  will  endeavour  to  be  much  more  careful  than  I  have 
hitherto  been  in  attaining  that  entire  unity  and  consis- 
tency of  appearance,  manner,  and  sentiment  which  seems  to 
me  necessary  to  constitute  perfect  truth  towards  oneself: 
neither  adopting  modes  of  behaviour  or  appearance  from 
imitation  or  currency,  but  from  that  real  conformity  with 
our  own  true  heart  and  character,  which  can  alone  prevent 
them  from  being,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  an  acted 
falsehood." 

"I  will  less  endeavour  to  increase  the  fund  of  know- 
ledge which  I  have  already  acquired,  than  to  apply  it  to 
the  best  possible  profit." 

"I  intend  to  read  none  but  standard  books;  that  the 
time  I  do  give  to  acquiring  knowledge  may  turn  to  the 
best  possible  account" 

*'  So  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  never  close  the  day  without 
having  done  some  one  a  service." 
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Much  more  could  be  added,  for  these  memoranda  con- 
tain many  admirable  thoughts.  I  gather  from  internal 
evidence  that  they  were  written  at  very  different  periods 
of  time. 

A  succeeding  winter  Mary  Anne  passed  with  Miss 
Hamilton  at  Bath.  This  lady,  distinguished  for  her  talents 
as  an  authoress,  was  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  her  as  a 
most  amiable  woman.  She  **  loved  society,"  and  the  best 
that  Bath  afforded  constantly  assembled  at  her  house. 
Mary  Anne  was  much  sought  after  and  admired ;  but  the 
gaieties  of  fashionable  life,  even  when  united  with  rank 
and  intellect  and  all  that  this  world  can  give,  never  suited 
her.  They  met  neither  her  taste  nor  her  conscience.  The 
extreme  reserve  and  sensitiveness  which  characterised  her 
through  life,  rendered  her  silent  in  general  society ;  even 
in  youth,  numbers  oppressed  her;  and,  when  she  could 
escape  from  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  her  kind  hostess, 
she  would  seek  for  solace  in  sacred  music,  or  charm  some 
favoured  few  by  the  treasures  of  a  mind  even  then  re- 
markable for  its  attainments. 

A  few  years  ago  a  lady  who  mixed  in  these  circles,  and 
who  had  known  the  subject  of  this  memoir  from  early  life, 
described  her  to  me  as  she  then  appeared.  I  cannot  resist 
giving  my  readers  the  picture  she  drew  of  her  young  com- 
panion, when  taking  her  to  a  public  assembly ;  I  think  it 
was  a  concert,  "  She  was  dressed  with  perfect  simplicity  ; 
and,  as  was  the  fashion  of  that  day,  she  wore  a  gold  band 
round  her  head,  her  dark  brown  hair  clustering  in  rich 
profusion  over  and  around  it:  the  colour  on  her  dear 
cheek  heightened  by  the  scene,  she  looked  beautiful,  her 
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simple  dress  in  perfect  keeping  with  her  conntenanoe  of 
rare  intellectual  beaaty.  As  they  entered  the  room,  every 
eye  was  attracted  by  her  appearance;  and  the  young  Maiy 
Anne,  with  the  unfeigned  modesty  which  then  as  ever 
characterised  her,  was  probably  the  only  one  in  that  large 
assembly  who  was  unconscious  of  the  sensation  she  occa- 
sioned.'* 

We  find  that  this  visit  to  Bath  was  succeeded  by  plea- 
sant intercourse  with  Miss  Hamilton,  as  we  learn  firom  the 
following  letter  written  by  that  lady  while  staying  at  the 
English  lakes,  and  addressed  to  her  young  friend :  — 

*'Bownea8,  by  Kendal,  Jnlj,  ISOS. 

" I  do  not  know  how  you  would   like 

this  celebrated  country ;  but  I  think  I  can,  with  certainty, 
pronounce  that,  of  all  the  lakes,  Windermere  would  be 
your  favourite.  It  affords  some  scope  for  imagination; 
and,  while  the  grand  mountain  scenery  at  the  upper  end 
impresses  with  an  idea  of  sublimity,  the  gradual  openings 
which  appear  through  the  softened  scenes  on  the  lower 
part  give  the  pleasing  idea  of  an  opportunity  of  escape,  a 
sort  of  open  door  for  Fancy  to  wander  forth  when  she 
pleases.  How  soon  we  shall  personally  explore  this  gate, 
I  know  not. 

'^  If  you  should  feel  inclined  to  pass  another  winter  with 
us  at  Bath,  we  should  endeavour  to  suit  our  time  to  yoors; 
but  if  anything  more  inviting  should  offer  to  you,  we  shall 
probably  let  our  house  for  some  months  longer,  and 
perhaps  stay  here  during  the  autumn,  and  pass  some  of 
the  winter  months  at  Edinburgh.     The  very  agreeable 
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manner  in  which  the  last  winter  passed,  makes  me,  I  con- 
fess, more  desirous  of  a  renewal  of  the  same  tranquil 
pleasures,  enhanced  by  domestic  society  so  perfectly  agree- 
able, than  anxious  for  a  new  scene  where  I  must  neces- 
sarily be  less  at  my  ease.  If,  however,  your  plans  do  not 
admit  of  this,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Whether 
we  enjoy  your  company  or  not,  your  happiness  shall  be 
always  dear  to  us.     ...     ." 

Circumstances,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  prevented 
the  renewal  of  M arv  Anne's  visit  to  Miss  Hamilton ;  but 
her  continued  suffering  state  of  health,  with  her  "  variable 
and  sensitive  spirits,  very  easy  to  depress,  very  difficult  to 
raise,"  again  rendered  her  mother  desirous  that  a  tempo- 
rary home  should  be  foimd  for  her.  That  such  was  diffi- 
cult to  find,  her  mother's  letters  abundantly  testify.  We 
see,  in  the  detail  which  follows,  that  "  God  had  provided 
some  better  thing"  for  her  than  she  had  even  dared  to 
hope.  Happily,  the  narrative  is  preserved  in  her  own 
words. 

**  From  very  early  years  I  was  an  observer  of  counte- 
nances ;  and  often  did  I  look  at  the  men  of  learning  I  saw 
at  my  father's  house,  and  wonder  I  saw  so  little  happiness 
and  peace  amidst  so  much  talent  and  intellect.  Often  have 
I  felt  as  if  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  know  the  truth  of 
what  I  heard  ridiculed  and  despised ;  and  at  certain  times 
when  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  met  at  Barr,  and 
their  countenances,  I  thought,  spoke  of  a  peace  to  which 
the  others  were  strangers,  I  have  watched  every  word  they 
uttered,  hoping  something  might  be  said  which  would 
throw  light,  on  the  subject  of  my  constant  thoughts,  but  at 
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this  time  my  search,  as  it  were  for  a  little  crumb  from  my 
Master's  table,  was  in  vain.  Years  passed  on :  my  family 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  frequently  to  Bath  to  drink  the 
waters,  and,  when  there,  of  walking  in  the  Pump  Room. 
I  became  more  and  more  unhappy.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
I  was  there  with  my  parents ;  but  to  tell  me  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  was  like  showing  beautiful 
pictures  or  rich  jewels  to  a  starving  man,  and  expectiiig 
him  to  find  pleasure  in  them.  First,  give  the  bread  to  ap- 
pease the  cravings  of  physical  or  spiritual  life,  for  which 
the  soul  is  sinking,  and  then  will  come  ease  and  leisure  of 
heart  to  enter  into  other  things.  Thus  it  was  with  me. 
On  the  particular  morning  to  which  I  allude,  I  felt  I  could 
not  go  into  the  Pump  Room  with  my  mother,  and  I  asked 
leave  to  wait  in  a  bookseller's  shop  (then  Hazard's)  close 
by.  I  went  into  an  inner  room,  and  sat  down  absorbed  in 
my  own  reflections;  and,  looking  upon  the  multitude  of 
books  which  lined  the  shelves,  I  questioned  with  myself  if 
all  the  knowledge  these  books  contained  could  help  a  soul 
in  the  wretchedness  in  which  mine  was ;  and  then  I  dwelt 
on  my  own  ignorance,  and  the  deep  unhappiness  of  my 
soul,  till  I  became  regardless  of  all  around ;  for  I  was  in 
that  state  of  wretchedness  which  makes  one  indifferent  to 
observation  ;  and  I  wept  bitterly. 

"  On  looking  up  after  a  while,  I  saw  I  was  no  longer 
alone ;  for  a  pleasing  young  woman,  whose  entrance  I  had 
not  observed,  was  sitting  opposite  to  me.  She  was  looking 
at  me  earnestly,  and  said,  in  a  sweet  and  gentle  voice,  *  I 
am  afraid  you  are  much  afflicted ;  is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  asHuage  your  grief?  '     *  Oh  I '  I  replied,  *  can  you  do 
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anything  for  a  wounded  spirit,  who  knows  not  where  nor 
how  to  obtain  peace?'  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said :  *  There  are  many  kinds  of  misery  which  try  the 
hearts  of  men,  but  for  them  all  there  is  One  only  remedy, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; '  and  then  she  invited  me  to  come 
to  the  Saviour,  who  offered  to  give  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  rest ;  and  she  added  that,  although  hers  was  a  very 
occupied  life,  yet,  if  I  would  go  and  read  the  Scriptures 
with  her,  she  would  gladly  set  aside  an  hour  twice  a  week 
for  this  piu'pose.  This  was  my  most  earnest  wish,  yet  the 
proposition  threw  me  into  the  greatest  perplexity,  for  I 
was  sure  my  family  would  not  approve  anything  of  the 
kind ;  and,  while  I  was  in  doubt  what  to  reply,  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  entered  the  shop,  and  the  conversation 
closed.  I  afterwards  found  that  the  person  who  had  thus 
addressed  me  was  the  excellent  Miss  Tucker,  a  ^  Labouress ' 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  devoted  to  doing  good,  and  that 
she  had  been  the  greatest  blessing  to  many  in  Bath. 

"  This  occurred  when  my  family  were  about  returning 
home.  My  health  rendered  it  desirable  that  I  should  re- 
main in  Bath,  and  I  had  become  so  indifiTerent  to  all  things 
aroimd  me,  that  1  left  the  decision  altogether  to  my  parents, 
almost  without  a  wish  in  the  matter.  It  was  proposed  that 
I,  with  my  maid,  should  have  apartments  in  a  family  whose 
respectability  would  allow  me  occasionally  to  associate  with 
them,  and  yet  that  I  should  have  my  own  rooms  inde- 
pendently, to  receive  my  friends.  It  so  happened,  that  the 
late  Dr.  Bridges  called  that  morning.  In  their  perplexity 
my  parents  consulted  him.  He  recommended  a  family  he 
well  knew  in  Green  Park  Buildings,  as  perfectly  suitable 
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to  receive  me.  Wbac  wa^  mj  surprise,  when  the  first  voice 
diat  weIoi>me«i  me  there  was  that  of  tlie  indiyidiial  who  had 
addressed  me  in  Hazud*s  Ac^  the  obIj  roice  which  for 
manT  loQ;?  T^a^rs  habd  been  raised  in  kindness  and  caie  for 
mj  sool !  She  Hred  there*  and  the  house  was  occupied  by 
MoraTians.  Thus  it  was,  and  thus  did  my  acquaintance 
begin  with  that  <?hureh  of  whidi  I  have  now  beoi  80  many 
Tears  a  member. 

^  While  I  remained  with  this  fiunilv,  I  used  to  read  the 
Scriptures  with  Miss  Tuck^,  and  I  came  to  know  the  Lord* 
They  used  to  speak  to  me  of  His  love ;  and  oh !  how  kind 
th^  were  to  me !  I  can  never  forget  it ;  for  I  used  to  blurt 
out  my  wild  thoughts  in  a  way  I  am  sure  I  should  not  like 
a  person  to  do  to  me.  Indeed^  I  one  day  said  to  them : 
*  It  surprises  me  very  much  that  you  should  be  so  kind  to 
me :  for  you  cannot  like  me :  I  am  so  disagreeable.'  They 
replied,  *  You  mistake :  it  is  not  your  being  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  that  we  regard,  we  look  upon  you  as  a  field 
our  Lord  has  given  us  to  cultivate,  and  we  do  not  ask  if 
there  are  few  or  many  weeds ;  besides,  **  when  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  loved  us." ' 

"  How  well  do  I  recollect,  when  on  one  occasion  I  was 
very  ill,  hearing  the  low  murmuring  tones  of  one  of  Mr. 
Hazard's  daughters,  who  ¥ras  sitting  by  my  bedside,  gently 
singing,  *The  Lord  bless  and  keep  thee.'  I  never  had 
heard  that  hymn  before,  and  I  never  have  forgotten  it  since. 
I  had  never  before  associated  with  professed  believers ;  and 
the  impression  produced  by  the  first  view  of  a  Christian 
family  was  very  striking  to  me.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  this  little  family,  though  at  that  time  und^  heayy 
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trial,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  peace,  and  cheerful- 
ness, which  could  not  but  be  felt.  I  perceived  that  they 
possessed  a  principle  of  happiness  undiscovered  by  any 
persons  I  had  yet  known  :  whilst  I  gazed  in  wonder,  and  as 
our  acquaintance  ripened,  they  spoke  continually  of  the 
love  of  Christ  oiu*  Saviour,  in  laying  down  His  life  for  us 
sinners ;  and,  as  I  saw  His  power  manifested  in  their  lives, 
their  words  came  with  conviction  to  my  heart.  I  felt 
touched  to  the  quick,  that  One  so  great,  so  holy,  should 
vouchsafe  to  become  the  brother  of  so  vile  a  creature  as 
myself,  and  condescend  to  listen  to  the  outpoured  detail  of 
all  my  corruptions  and  follies,  and  win  me  by  His  Spirit 
with  the  same  love  with  which  He  poured  out  His  blood 
for  me  on  the  cross. 

**  I  learnt  to  love  the  brethren  as  my  dear  instructors, 
and  enjoyed  peculiar  blessings  in  their  meetings;  and 
often  I  wished  my  lot  were  cast  amongst  them.  I  remained 
six  months  in  Mr.  Hazard's  family,  and  you  will  not 
wonder  that  I  cling  to  the  leadings  of  Providence,  which, 
without  my  seeking,  had  brought  these  things  to  pass. 
Indeed,  I  may  truly  say,  that  all  the  chief  blessings  of  my 
life  have  come  to  me  in  like  manner." 
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CHAP.   III. 
1801—1805. 

**  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life. 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise. 

.    Whensoe'er  they  come. 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance. 
Or  from  the  soul,  an  impulse  to  herself, 
I  would  give  utterance," 

Wordsworth. 

It  appears,  from  very  early  fragments  of  composition,  that 
Mary  Anne  had  from  childhood  been  accustomed  to  write 
down  her  thoughts  and  impressions.  We  leai'n  from  her 
preface  to  "  The  Theory  of  Beauty  and  Deformity,"  that 
the  subject  of  that  work  had  occupied  her  mind  at  "  a  very 
early  age."  It  gave  scope  to  all  her  favourite  pursuits ;  to 
her  genius  for  drawing,  by  which  she  loved  to  illustrate 
her  theory ;  to  poetry,  to  literatiu-e,  whether  classical  or 
otherwise.  In  all  she  saw  or  read,  she  found  objects  to 
classify  and  elucidate.  The  circumstances  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter  seem  to  have  given  a  new  bent  to  her 
intellectual  labours.  She  says :  "  I  have  lately  written 
for  my  own  amusement  more  than  usual.  I  believe  I 
should  hardly  reconcile  giving  up  so  much  time  to  this 
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occupation,  did  I  think  it  absolutely  impossible  that  my 
writings  should  ever  do  good  to  others,  though  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  publishing  at  present.  If  ever,  however,  I  should, 
Grod  grant  that  self-display  be  far  from  me,  and  that  the 
promotion  of  His  honour,  or  the  true  interests  of  mankind, 
may  be  my  aim,  and  that  vanity  may  influence  me  neither 
as  to  the  end  nor  the  means.  May  I  never  put  my  pen  to 
paper  without  an  end  in  view,  such  as  I  may  humbly 
implore  Grod's  blessing  upon.  May  I  also  at  the  same 
time  beseech  Him  to  keep  all  vain  thoughts  from  me  as  to 
the  means,  that  I  may  avoid  all  finery  of  style  as  I  would 
finery  of  dress;  and  that,  through  His  blessing,  I  may 
equally  be  kept  from  mental  as  from  corporeal  vanity. 

"  For  myself,  and  for  all  who,  like  myself,  spend  time 
in  literary  pursuits,  I  make  the  following  prayer:  — 

"  *  Grrant  us.  Heavenly  Father,  to  love  Thee  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Teach  us  first  to  seek  Thee  in  sincerity  of 
heart,  that  our  wills  being  made  upright,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  receive  that  portion  of  true  knowledge  which 
may  be  needful  to  ourselves,  and  to  set  forth  Thy  wisdom 
to  others,  untinctured  by  any  foreign  mixture  of  our  own ; 
that  Thy  glory,  and  not  ours,  may  be  the  object,  and  that 
Thy  name  and  rule  may  abide  as  a  light,  enlightening, 
and  warming  with  its  genial  influences,  the  hearts  of  all 
Thy  children,  now  and  evermore.     Amen.'  " 

The  question  of  writing  for  the  public  came,  at  this 
time,  under  full  consideration  between  her  mother  and 
herself,  in  consequence,  as  it  appears,  of  a  proposal  having 
been  made  to  her  to  undertake  some  literary  work  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  the  poor.     Mrs.  Cralton,  no 
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mean  judge  or  critic,  gives,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  an 
estimate  of  her  daughter's  powers.     She  says :  — 

"  Mary  Anne's  health  is  with  me  a  primary  object,  and 
it  is  impossible  I  can  form  a  judgment  of  any  plan  in 
relation  to  her,  without  first  understanding  what  degree  of 
exertion  or  of  application  may  be  requisite,  Mary  Anne 
is  a  free  agent.  She  will  decide  for  herself  in  this  case  as 
in  all  others ;  but,  as  she  consults  me  in  the  character  of  a 
friend,  I  must  advise  her  as  a  friend,  and  I  cannot  but 
consider  the  preservation  of  her  health  as  a  first  duty.  It 
is  inadequate  to  great  exertion,  or  continued  application, 
or  to  the  weight  of  a  serious  responsibility.  If  it  be  the 
plan  for  my  daughter  to  write  a  book  upon  the  subject  in 
question,  I  know  not  any  woman,  and  not  many  men, 
capable  of  thinking  so  deeply  or  so  clearly,  or  of  supplying 
so  many  ideas.  But  the  labour  of  thinking  is  the  poison 
that  has  already  undermined  her  bodily  strength;  *the 
sword  wears  out  the  scabbard.'  If  the  object  be  for  her 
only  to  methodise  and  dress  up  in  a  new  style  ideas  already 
collected,  I  must  freely  say  that  such  an  object  appears 
to  me  altogether  unworthy  of  a  person  of  genius,  and  of  one 
who  can  think  and  act  independently." 

Mrs.  Galton  again  writes :  —  "I  thank  Mrs.  B for 

her  high  opinion,  I  may  say  her  just  opinion,  of  my  daugh- 
ter. As  for  myself,  I  can  by  no  means  promote  her  writ- 
ing for  the  public.  The  more  I  consider  the  subject,  the 
more  objections  arise ;  they  crowd  before  me  in  endless 
perspective,  like  Macbeth's  ghoste.  Nevertheless,  these 
spectres  may  perhaps  not  show  themselves  so  conspicaously 
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to  Mary  Anne's  imagination  as  they  do  to  her  mother's. 
At  all  events,  I  have  no  ambition  to  see  her  an  author." 
To  her  daughter,  she  says :  — 


Dear  Mary  Anne, 
You  see  what  I  have  written.  My  further  advice  is, 
to  weigh  the  matter  in  your  own  mind,  and  decide  as  you 
think  best ;  either  way,  there  are  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages. I  see  the  subject  just  as  you  do,  and  so  does  Mr. 
Galton.  In  one  thing  only  I  suspect  we  differ.  I  suspect 
that  you  imagine  it  is  more  easy  to  write  for  the  public 
than  it  is.  I  don't  believe  you  could  do  it  without  the 
revision  of  some  other  person.  You  are  furnished  with 
ideas  to  fill  many  books ;  but  many  habitual  writers  could 
commit  those  ideas  to  paper  with  fewer  mistakes.  You 
have  the  power,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  but  not  the  knack 
of  writing.  Pray  reflect  seriously  upon  this,  and  remem- 
ber, that  a  well-applied  satire  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers might  not  only  bring  a  lasting  ridicule  upon  your- 
self, but  also  upon    the    subject  you  wish  to    maintain. 

Remember,  too,  that  Mrs.  B will  be  screened  from 

this  by  your  interposition:  you  will  be  the  prominent 
person  to  receive  the  blame ;  she  will  step  forth  to  arrest 
the  praise.  If  you  can  defy  the  Reviewers,  then  consider 
whether,  after  so  much  labour,  your  work  has  a  chance  of 
being  useful.  Think  of  all  these  things  first :  these  reflec- 
tions are  more  useful  in  a  prologue  than  in  an  epilogue. 
Weigh  them  all  well,  and  don't  be  tempted  by  flattery." 

The  disadvantages  appear  to  have  preponderated,  and 
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Mary  Anne  did  not  on  this  occasion  writ«  for  the  public. 
The  only  record  of  the  occupations  and  interests  of  this 
period  is  contained  in  journals,  from  which  I  propose  to 
make  some  extracts.  It  will  be  seen  with  what  diligence 
Mary  Anne  pursued  the  habit  of  self-observation  and  self- 
training,  and  that  the  truths  which  had  been  sown  in  her 
heart  were  springing  up  and  bearing  fruit. 
She  writes,  when  at  Barr :  — 

"AngostSSth,  1804. 

**  After  breakfast^  I  walked  for  some  time  in  the  garden. 
I,  however,  missed  my  pocket  Bible,  which  I  mostly  take 
with  me.  I  had  sent  it  to  Bath.  I  often  feel  my  mind 
dissipated,  and  unable  of  itself  to  turn  inward,  without 
some  external  help  to  fix  its  attention.  This  help  I  find 
chiefly  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  in  sacred  music, 
and  in  the  Bible;  in  the  last,  especially. 

"  I  often  find  that,  if  I  am  some  days  without  reading 
the  Bible  —  however  I  seek  the  presence  of  our  Lord  — 
my  standard  gradually  degenerates  either  into  coldness,  or 
into  a  disposition  to  mysticism,  and  thus  loses  its  sub- 
stance ;  just  as  a  singer  who  often  practises  without  his 
instrument  gets  at  last,  without  knowing  it,  either  above 
or  below  concert  pitch.  I  read  some  of  my  favourite  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah,  on  my  return,  in  my  German  Bible,  and 
compared  them  with  the  English.  ...  I  felt  indisposed 
and  weak,  and  wished  for  some  light  reading.  I  want  to 
form  a  plan  for  amusing  reading,  which  will  not  be  undo- 
ing what  it  is  the  object  of  my  serious  studies  to  do,  and 
which  may  at  the  same  time  imbend  the  mind. 

^'As  perception  is  that  faculty  which  is  first  used,  so. 
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perhaps,  facts,  which  are  the  objects  of  perception,  are  the 
most  easily  stored  up  in  the  mind ;  and  facts  are  always 
useful,  because  they  accustom  the  mind  to  truth.  For 
what  are  facts  but  a  history  of  the  dealings  of  God  with 
man  ?  Thus  history  and  biography  may  be  termed  Ee- 
cords  of  the  Moral  Providence  of  God.  Natural  history, 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  exemplify  the 
ever-active  providence  of  God.  The  more  minutely  we 
become  acquainted  with  natural  history  in  all  its  branches, 
and  with  physiology,  and  anatomy,  the  more  we  shall  see 
the  particular  providence  of  God,  which  has  created  every 
insect  with  such  contrivances  as  if  He  had  that  alone  to 
do ;  and  the  more  we  feel  the  particular  providence  of  God 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  more  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  see  it  in  His  moral  government.  Belief  in  the  particular 
providence  of  God  is  the  secret  of  happiness. 

*^  Metaphysics  are  best  avoided.  All  that  is  not  founded 
on  truth  is  useless,  if  not  dangerous.  Much  reasoning,  too, 
has  a  bad  effect  on  the  spirit.  It  induces  pride  in  our  own 
judgment,  instead  of  the  humble  and  resigned  frame  of 
mind  which  becomes  a  Christian. 

"Just  before  dinner,  a  letter  was  given  me.     It  was 

from  C .     The  room  being  full  of  the  family,  I  put 

it  in  my  pocket  till  after  dinner,  when  I  went  into  the 
garden  to  enjoy  it  alone.  I  could  not  help  shedding  tears 
of  pleasure  and  thankfulness  as  I  read  the  letter  several 
timea  The  evening  was  beautiful  and  serene,  and  every- 
thing within  and  without  was  so  happy,  that  I  poured  out 
the  fulness  of  my  heart  in  thankfulness  to  our  Saviour  for 
having  thrown  us  together.     I  could  not  help  comparing 
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the  difference  of  our  characters.  I  always  feel  how  much 
superior  her  style  of  character  is  to  mine,  and  how  far 
more  really  intrinsic,  both  as  to  the  heart  and  understand- 
ing. Indeed,  when  I  consider  my  own  versatile  character 
and  her  very  high  one,  I  am  more  and  more  surprised  that 
such  a  friend  ever  was  bestowed  on  me.     The  more  I  see 

of  C ,  the  more  thorough  is  my  confidence  in  her.     I 

both  respect  and  love  her  for  her  influence  over  me ;  and 
I  love  her  more  than  I  am  humbled,  by  her  kind  and 
generous  mode  of  using  her  superiority  over  me. 

"  After  tea,  my  father,  who  had  my  accounts,  pointed  out 
the  omission  of  an  entry  in  the  money  I  had  received,  of 
fifty  pounds.  I  cannot  well  say  how  hurt  I  felt  at  my  neg- 
ligence in  this,  as  it  was  entirely  owing  to  my  own  careless- 
ness in  not  having  kept  a  proper  cash-book.  I  am  indeed 
vexed,  because  I  know  how  much  my  father  dislikes  inac- 
curacy in  these  things,  and  how  often  I  have  been  told  of 
this  fault,  and  yet  I  have  still  committed  it. 

"  My  father  was  truly  kind,  as  I  knew  he  could  not  but 
have  been  vexed,  and  yet  I  saw  that  he  did  not  say  half  so 
much  as  he  might  very  justly.  I  have  felt  this  the  more, 
because  it  was  wrong  in  many  ways :  I  ought  to  have  done 
what  my  father  wished  ;  I  ought,  for  my  own  sake,  to  have 
kept  an  accurate  account ;  and,  also,  my  father  has  done  so 
many  things  showing  a  kind  disposition  to  me,  that  he 
must  feel  it  ungrateful  not  to  have  given  up  a  few  minutes 
to  please  him,  when  I  knew  he  laid  so  much  stress  on  this 
point.  I  am  constantly  feeling  the  effects  of  my  own  care- 
lessness and  inattention,  but  I  feel  this  more  than  any 
other. 
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*^  AuffiLst  29th. — I  rose  early  this  mornings  intending 
to  settle  a  plan  for  my  accounts  before  breakfast ;  but  I 
slept  so  little  for  thinking  of  my  carelessness,  that  I  felt 
weak  and  ill. 

**  At  two  o'clock,  I  .walked  as  usual  in  the  garden.  I  re- 
membered how  often  I  had  tried  to  cure  my  unpunctuality, 
and  how  often  I  had  failed.  I  thought  of  my  plans  of  life, 
with  prayer  that  I  might  be  preserved  by  a  power  superior 
to  my  own*  I  wished  to  arrange  my  time  more  method- 
ically, to  get  fixed  and  worthy  objects,  and  especially  to 
acquire  those  habits  which  my  own  family  desire.  I  recol- 
lected many  instances  in  which  all  those  who  have  lived  to 
any  purpose  lived  methodically. 

"  I  walked  out  before  tea.     I  read  C 's  letter  again, 

and  with  fresh  interest.  I  also  looked  at  Elizabeth  Hazard's, 
on  her  sister's  marriage,  and  read  it  more  than  once  with 
real  love  and  interest.  Much  as  I  loved  her  before,  it  has 
added  not  only  to  the  affection,  but  to  the  sincere  esteem  I 
feel  for  her.  How  delightful  is  piety ;  and  how  it  entitles 
to  a  reality  of  respect,  which  neither  rank,  nor  talent,  nor 
fortune,  can  ever  give ! 

"31«^.  —  I  rose  early  this  morning.  After  breakfast,  ac- 
counts with  my  father,  and  German  till  one.  Wrote  to 
Elizabeth  Hazard,  to  fix  the  time  of  my  going  to  Bath. 
We  had  much  company  to  dinner,  for  which  I  did  not  feel 
the  better.  A  mixed  society  often  makes  me  feel  a  want 
of  charity  to  those  I  do  not  approve.    Amongst  the  number 

of  guests,  however,  I  enjoyed  seeing  Mr.  C .    I  believe 

my  father  was  pleased  to  find  that,  except  in  one  instance, 
my  accounts  were  more  exact  than  he  had  imagined,  and  I 
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believe  he  was  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  how  economical 
I  had  been.  Next  year,  however,  I  hope  to  spend  still  less 
on  myself,  but  to  give  away  more. 

^^  September  2nd, — I  rose  early.  I  went  to  Meeting, 
but  I  did  not  enjoy  it,  because  I  thought  my  mother  was 

poorly,  which  made  me  uncomfortable.     I  saw  J.  H 

[one  of  her  brothers],  and  the  love  he  expressed  for  me 
gave  me  heartfelt  pleasure.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  busy 
looking  over  parts  of  the  Bible  to   explain  to  my  little 

sister I  sat  with  my  mother.     Then  I  went 

into  my  own  room.  I  felt  the  welfare  of  every  member  of 
our  family  much  at  heart,  and  I  entreated  a  blessing  on 
each  of  them,  not  without  tears.  I  felt  also  poor  M.  T. 
very  near  my  heart,  as  I  have  often  done  of  late.  I  cannot 
go  to  serve  her,  nor  does  she  know  I  feel  for  her;  yet 
though  I  can  do  nothing  myself,  I  often  feel  a  sensible  re- 
lief in  committing  those  whose  welfare  I  have  at  heart  to 
an  Almighty  and  Wise  Protector.  I  felt  her  situation  the 
more,  from  contrasting  it  with  the  pleasure  I  have  in  the 

hope  of  seeing  my  dear  C .     I  supped  with  little  J. 

H ,  for  though  I  wanted  to  be  busy,  I  did  not  like  to 

disappoint  him,  when  I  found  he  had  got  a  supper  on  piu^- 

pose.     I  wrote  C a  short  note ;  and  now  I  can  add  no 

more." 

It  was  proposed  at  this  time  that  Mary  Anne  should 
visit  her  Moravian  friends  at  Bath,  and  that  her  cousin 
Catherine  Giu-ney  should  join  her  there  for  a  time.  We 
need  not  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  the  truth 
and  nature  of  the  description  she  gives  of  her  disappoint- 
ment on  arriving  at  Mr.  Hazard's,  no  doubt  unconsciously 
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enhanced  by  the  contrast  between  the  simple  home  of  these 
excellent  people,  and  the  luxuries  and  abundance  of  her 
father's  house. 

"  Bath,  October,  1805.  — Several  days  have  passed  since 
I  last  took  up  my  journal,  and  almost  as  many,  I  fear,  since 
I  inwardly  communed  with  myself.  I  want  to  retire  into 
my  own  mind,  and,  silencing  its  feelings,  to  commune  in 
stiUness  with  God,  both  as  the  Father  and  the  Friend  of 
Spirits.  0  that  my  heart  were  but  deeply  impressed  with 
the  presence  and  the  friendship  of  the  best,  though  the  in- 
visible. Friend  of  man  1  My  father  kindly  sent  the  sociable 
with  me  as  far  as  Worcester,  and  thence  we  went  on  in  the 
coach.  The  country  through  the  vale  of  Rodborough  was 
delightful,  and  I  gave  myself  up  for  some  hours  to  the 
luxury  of  enjoying  it.  As  I  rode  along,  the  hills  and  valleys, 
thickly  studded  with  white  cottages  and  the  bright  scarlet 
cloth  (in  the  manufactories),  looked  sequestered,  and  yet 
gay  and  cheerful.  It  was  evening,  and  most  of  the  people 
had  done  work,  and  many  were  spinning  at  their  doors ; 
the  children  were  dancing,  and  everything  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  industry,  cheerfulness,  and  content 

"  We  arrived  late  in  Bath.  I  wish  I  had  set  my  mind 
in  order,  before  I  went  to  Green  Park  Buildings.  I  often 
find  it  of  use  to  contemplate  the  situation  I  am  entering 
upon,  and  to  ask  the  Divine  blessing  upon  it,  but  I  arrived 
fatigued  and  uncomfortable ;  and  kind  indeed  as  my  recep- 
tion was,  I  did  not  return  it  with  the  cordiality  I  ought, 
because  I  felt  vexed  at  their  style  of  living,  as  I  thought 
C would  not  like  it,  and  I  also  felt  it  painfully  my- 
self.    I  was  vexed  also,  because  they  had  put  a  visitor  in 

T 
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my  room,  which  I  thought  disrespectful,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  up  into  another.  When  I  knocked  at  the 
door,  my  dear  Elizabeth  ran  out  to  meet  me ;  but  even  her 
affectionate  kindness  was  displeasing,  because  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable.   In  the  parlour  I  found  dear  good  old  Mrs.  Hazard 

* 

and  Mrs.  G •     Both  received  me  most  kindly.     I  can 

hardly  describe  the  benignity  of  Mrs.  Or 's  countenance, 

or  the  goodness  of  Mrs.  Hazard's. 

*^  Elizabeth  came  in  before  I  was  up,  and  rejoiced  to  see 
me  with  a  truth  of  affection  that  gave  me  a  severer  reproof 
than  anything  else  could  have  done,  and  almost  melted 
me  to  tears.  Yet,  though  I  felt  myself  wrong,  I  was  but 
half  come  round ;  and,  though  I  tried  to  be  civil,  I  felt  so 

painfully  how  C would  feel  some  things,  that,  though 

Mrs.  G- and  Elizabeth  tried  in  every  way  to  please  me, 

I  was  so  absent  and  out  of  tune  that  I  hardly  returned  any 
answer.  Yet  still  these  good  Moravians  redoubled  their 
endeavours  to  please  me,  and,  with  the  greatest  good 
humour  and  kindness,  said  they  did  not  wonder  I  felt  un- 
comfortable, as  all  must  be  so  different  from  what  I  was 
used  to.  After  breakfast,  my  dear  little  Elizabeth  came  to 
me,  and  apologised  for  having  given  my  room  to  Mr& 

G . 

'^  I  felt  truly  ashamed  of  having  been  ashamed  of  such 

good  and  kind  people,  yet  I  still  felt  hurt  about  C .     I 

love  her  so  much,  and  am  so  obliged  to  her,  that  I  found 
it  a  great  trial  to  place  her  where  I  feared  she  would  not 
be  comfortable.  I  walked  out,  and  tried  to  divert  my 
mind ;  as  I  undressed,  I  determined  to  lay  open  my  mind 
to  our  Saviour.     I  felt  that,  much  as  I  ought  to  love  C 
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yet  that  love  ought  not  to  make  me  unjust  to  others^  espe- 
cially such  kind  friends.  I  felt  that,  so  far  as  I  could,  I 
ought  to  make  all  comfortable  to  her ;  and  beyond  this,  I 
ought  to  be  resigned  as  to  what  was  meant  for  me  to  bear. 
I  determined  then  to  speak  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  try  to 
remedy  all,  and  I  prayed  for  assistance  to  bear  patiently, 
and  make  the  best  of  what  I  could  not  help,  as  the  will  of 
our  Lord.  Immediately  I  felt  more  peace  of  mind.  Next 
day,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  these  excellent  people  had 
already  ordered  to  be  got  more  even  than  I  wanted ;  and 
about  the  table,  &c.,  I  foimd  them  more  ready  to  oblige  me 
than  I  had  been  to  ask.  I  cannot  describe  their  goodness 
and  kindness. 

'^I  was  busied  most  agreeably  in  getting  my  dearest 

C 's  room  ready ;  and  though  it  tired  me  in  body,  it 

was  delightful  to  me." 


T  2 
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CHAP.   IV. 


1805. 


**  The  first  creation  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  days  was  the  b'ght  of  the 
the  last  was  the  light  of  reason,  and  His  Sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  Spirit." — Baoom. 

♦*  My  endeayours 
Have  erer  come  too  short  of  my  desires.** 

Shakbspeajub. 


Amongst  Mary  Anne^s  papers,  I  find  the  following  fragment, 
dated  December  9th,  1805. 

"  Thou,  0  Lord  I  hast  condescended  to  declare,  that 
Thou  hast  bought  me  with  a  price  more  precious  than 
rubies,  even  with  Thine  own  blood.  How  this  may  be,. I 
know  not ;  how  it  may  be  applied  to  my  heart,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  long  to  know,  and  I  long  to  feel.  I  now  believe 
because  of  Thy  word.  I  long  to  believe,  because  I  ex- 
perience the  truth  and  the  power  of  it.  I  wait  to  see  Thy 
salvation,  0  Lord ;  whatever  this  may  mean,  I  take  Thy 
word,  I  throw  myself  upon  it,  with  entire  recumbency  of 
soul,  with  a  full  persuasion  that  Thou  wilt  not  let  me 
perish.  I  feel  that  my  salvation  must  be  all  of  free  grace, 
and  of  pure  mercy  from  beginning  to  end.  I  cannot  ex- 
tirpate one  sin.  Thy  Redeemer  can  alone  do  the  first,  Thy 
Spirit,  the  last" 
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I  have  placed  these  striking  and  touching  words  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  because  I  think  they  contain  a 
key  to  much  which  both  preceded  and  followed  in  the 
experience  of  the  writer.  The  journals  for  months  before 
and  after  the  above  date  bear  evidence  of  diligent  labour 
and  conscientious  observation  of  herself,  as  well  as  of  the 
most  earnest  desire  for  spiritual  progress,  but  they  do  not 
equally  evince  that  full  peace  and  assurance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  which  in  later  years 
became  so  marked  a  feature  of  her  inward  life.  The 
journals  for  the  year  1805,  written  at  Barr,  afford  the  only 
information  I  possess  of  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  of  her 
home  interests  and  pursuits,  till  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
The  dates  in  these  early  journals  are  very  imperfect. 
There  are  but  few  which  contain  mention  of  anything 
beyond  the  year  and  day  of  the  week. 

^^  Tuesday. — Taking  Hervey's  Theron  and  Aspasio,  I 
walked  out  to  read.  I  put  up  many  fervent  prayers  to  God, 
that  He  would  be  pleased  to  bring  these  truths  more  feel- 
ingly home  to  my  heart. 

"  I  am  convinced  in  my  understanding  of  the  truths  of 
Divine  Revelation,  but  my  heart  is  cold  and  dead,  and  the 
most  important  truths  seem  to  me  as  airy  shadows,  instead 
of  a  substantial  reality.  My  heart  seems  alienated  from 
God,  and  yet,  though  I  see  and  feel  this,  such  is  my  state 
of  indifference  that  I  comparatively  care  but  little  about  it. 
I  have  a  sort  of  strange  repugnance  and  backwardness  to 
come  just  as  I  am  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  to  own  my 
nothingness,  and  utter  inability  to  do  anything  that  is 

Y  3 
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good.  I  feel  unwilling  to  be  clothed  in  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  only,  and  to  give  up  all  my  own  pretensions ;  and 
I  feel  even  unwilling  to  go  to  the  Throne  of  Ghrace  for  a 
renewed  heart  and  a  different  spirit  This  convinces  me 
more  and  more  of  the  total  alienation  of  my  heart  from 
G-od ;  for  how  seldom  have  I  in  earnest  prayed^  and  yet  in 
how  extraordinary  a  manner  have  some  of  my  prayers 
been  answered  I  How  I  think  I  may  say,  I  have  never 
been  sent  away  empty-handed,  and  in  how  many  instances 
has  a  remarkable  tissue  of  circumstances  brought  about  the 
very  thing — I  cannot  say  that  I  prayed — but  that  I  half 
prayed  for,  almost  doubting  at  the  time  if  there  were  a 
G-od,  or  not,  to  hear  me  I  ....  I  thought  much  of 
this,  and  I  prayed  for  a  simple  child-like  mind,  for  the 
blessed  influences  of  that  Spirit  which  can  alone  show  me 
my  guilt,  and  for  more  confidence  and  a  clearer  view  of  the 
merits  of  my  Bedeemer. 

"  Wednesday.  —  After  my  early  walk  I  went  in,  and 
occupied  myself  with  writing  a  plan  of  a  school ;  but  I 
found  it  difficult  to  write  with  attention,  because  I  felt 
unhappy  at  the  state  of  my  own  mind.  Yet  I  did  it  at 
last  better  than  I  thought  I  should.  From  twelve  to  one 
I  practised  some  sacred  music,  especially  the  ^  Te  Deum  *  of 
Graun.  What  a  noble  composition !  I  felt  delighted  in 
learning  it,  for  I  thought  I  saw  traces  that  the  Spirit  of 
G-od  had  inspired  the  writer.  I  felt  a  painful  interest  to 
know  if  he  had  been  faithful  to  it.  After  dinner  I  rode 
out.  I  am  now  writing  this  journal,  but  being  very  tired, 
I  shall  leave  off,  imploring  the  blessing  of  God,  that  He 
may  guard  my  mind  from  evil  thoughts,  that  I  may  rise 
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to-morrow  refreshed,  and  without  any  other  wish  than  that 
of  His  service. 

^^  Thursday.  —  I  was  with  Graim  till  breakfisist.  At 
break&st  I  conversed.  I  began  to  talk  with  an  intention 
to  relieve  my  mother ;  but  finding  what  I  said  seemed  to 
entertain  some  present,  I  went  on  solely  to  gratify  my  own 
vanity ;  and  though  I  felt  repentance  at  the  time,  I  said 
many  foolish  things,  in  order  to  raise  myself  in  the  esteem 
of  those  I  was  with.  Afterwards  I  walked  in  the  garden ; 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  foolish  I  had  been.  The 
pensile  boughs  of  the  laburnum  and  honeysuckle,  the  com 
and  the  long  grass,  were  waving  in  the  wind ;  as  I  watched 
them  alternately  stooping  and  rising,  flexible  to  every 
breath  that  blowed,  I  could  not  help  longing  that  my 
heart  were,  like  them,  flexible  to  eveiy  breathing  of  that 
Spirit  which  God  sends  to  all  the  children  of  men,  but 
which  we  so  often  resist. 

^^  Saturday. — Experience  gathered  by  watchfulness  is 
the  same  in  religion,  as  perception,  strengthened  by  ob- 
servation, is  in  reasoning.  Let  me  observe  myself,  that  I 
may  know  my  own  vileness,  and  observe  the  Lord,  that  I 
may  know  His  goodness. 

^^  MoTiday. — ^At  about  ten,  I  went  in,  and  wrote  my 
pamphlet,  for  two  hours,  on  the  ^  Education  of  the  Poor,' 
to  my  satisfaction  on  the  whole,  though  I  did  not  near 
enough  feel  myself  in  the  presence  of  Chxl  while  I  wrote. 
After  that^  I  spoke  to  my  mother  about  my  plans,  and  my 
wish  to  write  for  the  public.  Yet  I  believe  I  spoke  more 
in  my  own  spirit  than  in  that  of  Christ,  forgetting  that^  if 
He  had  appointed  it  for  me  to  do.  He  would  smooth  the 
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way.  Afterwards  I  practised  sacred  music,  took  exercise, 
lay  down,  and  dressed.  After  dinner,  I  went  to  see  Mary 
Capper. 

"  Friday. — Whilst  I  dressed,  I  thought  much  of  my 
pamphlet,  but  was  not  able  to  bring  it  into  any  good  form. 
I  then  walked,  and  read  some  Olney  Hymns.  After  break- 
fast, I  went  with  my  sister  to  visit  her  poor  school.  Then 
I  wrote  my  pamphlet,  which  advanced  beyond  expectation. 
I  practised  sacred  music  After  dinner,  Mr.  Longscarter 
told  me  several  anecdotes  of  Lavater,  with,  whom  he  has 
spent  some  months.  I  suflfered  much  this  day  from  my 
melancholic  disposition.  I  felt  no  confidence  in  Grod. 
Everything  looked  black.      Several  little  things  occurred 

to  disappoint  me.     Then  I  thought  of  Miss  D ,  and  of 

how  much  use  she  had  been  to  me  in  opening  and  present- 
ing things  to  me  which  I  had  never  before  thought  of.  I 
found  reason  truly  to  be  thankful,  even  for  that  coldness 
and  austerity  which  I  least  liked  in  her. 

^*  Sunday.  ^- After  breakfast    I  enjoyed  walking  with 

J.  H .      Till  the  carriage  came  to  take  us  to  meeting, 

I  walked,  reading  Hervey  with  much  pleasiu-e.  I  was 
engaged  during  part  of  the  time  I  was  at  the  meeting  with 
truly  happy  thoughts.  I  felt  the  love  of  God,  and  His 
providence  watching  over  me.  I  felt  how  the  clouds  which 
had  beset  me  had  dispersed,  how  many  things  which  had 
seemed  insuperable  diflBculties  in  prospect  had  given  me 
tenfold  blessings  in  the  execution.  How  many  things  now 
seemed  plain  that  had  caused  me  doubts  and  fears.  I  felt 
happy  in  the  hope  that  God  watched  over  all  my  family ; 
and  for  my  dear  father  and  mother  and  each  of  my  dear 
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brothers  and  sisters  I  prayed  separately,  and  felt  their 
interests  very  near  my  heart 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  for  the  comfort  I  now  feel.  I  believe 
it  truly  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  leave  worldly  pursuits, 
I  mean  serious  as  well  as  dissipated  worldly  ones ;  and  if 
I  am  careful  only  to  follow  His  leadings,  and  not  my  own 
will,  that  He  wiU  make  the  way  plain,  and  bring  things 
round,  though  I  do  not  see  how.  After  dinner,  I  walked 
alone,  but  my  mind  was  not  enough  with  God ;  many  vain 
and  idle  fancies  intruded.  How  vain,  and  foolish,  and  in- 
consistent is  my  heart ;  if  I  had  no  righteousness  but  my 
own  to  plead  before  God,  what  a  wretched,  vile  outcast 
should  I  be!  and  how  should  I  dare  to  appear  in  His 
presence  ? 

**  Monday,  —  This  day  has  not  been  well  spent.  I  rose 
about  seven ;  I  walked  out  with  Hervey,  and  read  one  of 
his'  letters  with  delight,  and  frequent  prayer,  which  was,  I 
believe,  more  than  answered.  The  style  of  Hervey  as  a 
writer  is  often  turgid  and  affected ;  yet  I  enjoy  this  book, 
because  it  is  just  the  food  I  now  want,  and  because  its 
falling  in  my  way  seems  such  an  immediate  answer  to 
prayer.  I  have  often  a  delightful  sense  of  the  presence  of 
God,  and  of  His  peculiar  providence;  but  I  have  not  a 
sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  or  of  His  holiness.  I  often  seem 
to  myself  like  those  persons,  the  height  of  whose  disease 
prevents  their  thinking  themselves  ill.  I  saw  these  doc- 
trines in  the  Bible,  but  somehow  they  did  not  come  home 
to  my  heart ;  and  I  applied  to  many,  but  none  explained 
them  to  my  satisfaction.  Thus,  I  went  on  trying  to  help 
myself,  and  trying  to  get  others  to  help  me,  never  once 
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t.hinTring  of  asking  Him  from  whom  all  txuth  comes,  till 
compelled  by  necessity ;  and  scarcely  had  I  prayed,  when 
the  very  book  which  was  to  remove  my  doubts  was  given 

me I  then  went  to  learn  a  short  lesson  in 

thorough  bass.  After  breakfast,  I  walked  about  half  an 
hour,  entreating  the  Lord  to  put  in  my  heart  that  spirit  by 
which  I  might  best  write  to  His  glory,  and  for  the  good  of 
others.  When  I  think  of  my  own  blindness,  and  of  the 
unawakened  state  of  my  conscience,  I  feel  writing  for  the 
public  like  a  blind  man  imdertaking  to  teach  the  knowledge 
of  colours ;  but  when  I  again  consider  that^  if  the  Lord 
calls  me.  He  can  overrule  my  ignorance,  and  will  guide 
and  support  me,  if  I  am  but  willing,  I  feel  encouraged." 
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CHAP.  V. 

1806—1807. 

**  Let  £  man  get  bat  one  glimpse  of  the  King  in  Hia  beauty,  and  then  the 
fonns  and  shapes  of  things  here  are  bat  the  types  of  an  invisible  loveliness, 
types  which  he  is  content  should  break  and  fade." — Bobebtson. 

**  Be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils, 
For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown. 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief  ?  " 

MlLTOV. 

In  I8O69  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  married  Mr.  Lambert 
SchimmelPemiinck,  of  Berkeley  Square^  Bristol.  This 
gentleman  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  Dutch  family 
of  that  name,  the  head  of  which,  the  late  Count  Schimmel- 
Penninck,  was  for  many  years  Stadtholder  of  Holland. 

*'  I  reaUy  feel  very  joyful,"  Mrs.  Cralton  wrote,  while  this 
marriage  w£^  in  prospect,  *^  in  the  unexpected  conference 
with  the  Mores.  They  speak  with  much  interest,  and  very 
favourably,  of  the  SchimmelPenninck  family.  They  con- 
sider it  as  being  uncommonly  intellectual.  The  principal 
person  in  question  they  represent  very  favourably,  sensi- 
ble, amiable,  well  read,  but  not  brilliant.  They  appeared, 
however,  a  little  surprised  at  his  presumption.  Hannah 
More  in  particular  es^ressed  herself  fully  and  liberally. 
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She  observed  that,  though  her  mode  of  thinking  differed 
materially  from  his,  she  was  confident  of  his  being  a 
religious  and  a  very  worthy  man." 

This  marriage  took  plSce  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sep- 
tember. Her  mother's  letters  afford  some  pleasant  notices 
of  her  early  married  life.  In  the  October  following,  Mrs. 
Gralton  writes  to  Mr.  SchimmelPenninck :  — 

**  My  dear  Sib, 

"  Your  two  very  kind  and  satisfactory  letters  have 
delighted  me.  I  thank  you  for  them  again  and  again. 
Had  Bonaparte  declared  peace  and  good  will  to  men,  it 
would  not  have  afforded  me  half  the  delight.  I  am  telling 
you  this  during  the  twilight  of  the  morning ;  I  can  scarcely 
see  to  write ;  so  that  my  acknowledgments,  although  en- 
tirely sincere,  are,  I  fear,  scarcely  intelligible. 

"  Pray  give  my  love  to  Mary  Anne.  I  think  of  her  very 
often  in  the  day.  Has  she  assumed  the  dignity  of  a 
married  lady,  and  learned  to  behave  like  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Penninck ?  When  she  returns  to  Bristol,  I  shall  picture 
her  to  myself  in  her  domestic  capacity,  ordering  boiled  hares 
and  roasted  turbots.  But  whether  the  dinners  be  boiled  or 
roasted,  I  shall  fancy  you  very  cheerful  together.  I  hope 
a  bright  sun  may  shine  upon  your  prospects,  and  that  oc- 
casional clouds,  should  they  arise,  may  be  soon  dispersed 
like  the  passing  vapours  which  sometimes  sadden  even 
summer's  sky.  You  possess  my  best  wishes.  Were  I  a 
fairy,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  choicest  blessings ; 
but  blessings  must  be  looked  for  from  higher  Hands ;  so  all 
that  remains  in  human  power  is  to  deserve  them.     I  per- 
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ceive  that  I  am  writing  a  seimon,  which  is  not  my  design ; 
lest  you  fancy^  after  all,  that  your  mother  is  a  ^Qusdcer 
Preacher. '  ** 

Again,  December  2nd,  1806,  Mrs.  (xalton  says:  — 

'^Madame  de  Sevign^,  I  am  persuaded,  would  begin  a 
letter  upon  such  an  occasion  thus :  — 

"  'Mon  cher  fils,  permettez  que  je  vous  embrasse.'  How 
can  I,  although  not  a  French  woman,  begin  otherwise  ?  I 
am  delighted  with  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Mr.  Gralton,  in  which  he  says — *Mr.  SchimmelPenninck 
confirms  me  more  and  more  in  the  favoiurable  opinion  I 
have  always  entertained  of  him ;  and  Mary  Anne's  account 
proves  him  to  be  a  most  affectionate  husband  and  worthy 
man.'  Dear  Mr.  SchimmelPenninck,  pray  do  not  be  angry 
with  me  for  telling  you  all  this.  I  must  tell  you,  for  al- 
though I  endeavour  to  be  silent,  I  find  I  must  speak.  I  must 
positively  speak,  in  order  to  thank  you  for  your  most  kind 
and  affectionate  attentions  to  dear  Mary  Anne.  I  do  thank 
you  again  and  again.  Pray  tell  her  not  to  be  outdone ;  be 
sure  to  let  her  know  that  half  my  fiiendship  is  transferred 
to  you,  and  that  she  must  behave  very  handsomely  to  pre- 
serve the  rest.  I  hope,  some  time  or  other,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  coming  to  see  how  she  behaves,  and  all  the 
virtues  I  am  sure  that  she  will  practise  in  her  household. 
Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  Mrs.  Madden  is  in  love  with 
her,  and  in  love  with  you,  and  with  her  situation,  and  that 
she  is  as  happy  as  possible  with  the  kindest  possible  master 
and  mistress.     Mrs.  Madden  will  find,  and  everybody  will 
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T  Anne's  good  qualities  wiU  oome  out  like 
tke  sBu%  «Be  after  anodier,  so  diat  you  must  not  be  vam, 
after  aH.  and  ffencr  tkat  I  think  you  too  good  for  her.  I 
am  des!k:hted«  boverer,  with  my  son  and  my  daughter,  and 
I  kofe  ther  bdiere  it.  Pray  gire  my  We  to  Mr.  Gralton. 
I  vi£  iqK»  the  point  of  writing  to  him ;  but  somehow  my 
poiu  in  sfote  of  eToy  effi(»t»  has  written  to  you.  Mr. 
Gahon  wiD  now  bring  a  new  pleasure,  the  pleasant  account 
of  MaiT  Anne^  with  all  the  circumstances  of  her  situation, 
Wr  kMK«^  and  all  that  surrounds  her.  ...  I  have  lately 
remred  a  kiter  from  Kitty.  Pray  tell  Mary  Anne  that 
Wr  frioid  is  in  the  *  Infemot,*  with  Virgil  and  Dante.  I 
«kaU  siHid  a  parcel  to-m<HTOw,  containing  a  clue  that  will 
hdp  h«r  into  'Purgatoir/  and  after  to  the  ^Paradise/ 
where  she  seems  to  be  justly  entitled  to  a  happy  seat." 


And  again,  in  February,  1807,  she  writes  to  her 
daughter: — 

^ ...  I  am  suspicious  that  Bristol  is  farther  off  than  I 
thought  I  am  afraid,  too,  that  another  winter  is  behind. 
There  is  deceitiulness  in  the  smiles  of  these  spring  days. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  their  allurements.  But  the  true 
spring  will  come  at  last,  and  then  I  hope  to  come  to  you. 

J.  H was  highly  delighted  with  his  visit,  and  wants 

me  to  have  a  canopy  over  the  sofas,  like  yours.  Do  you 
visit  many  frunilies  in  Bristol?  Pray  let  me  hear  your 
history,  how  you  go  on,  and  what  you  do.  How  do  you 
employ  the  day  ?  Does  Mrs.  Madden  succeed  in  her  place  ? 
Let   me   know   if  you   correspond   very  often  with   the 
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Gnmeys.  I  want  to  know  where  they  are  and  how  they  do. 
I  hear  nothing  of  them,  they  being  in  a  world  so  remote 
from  mine.  Pray  how  is  Hannah  More  ?  We  hear  from 
H.  almost  every  day,  partly  to  inquire  after  the  health  of 
a  new  fstvourite.  He  has  got  a  live  tortoise,  which  we  are 
told  by  his  biographer  comes  from  Egypt.  It  has  all  the 
ghastly  effect  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  Pyramids,  and  looks 
like  a  mummy  alive.  Farewell,  dear  Mary  Anne.  Bid  my 
son  farewell  in  my  name. 

**L.  Galton." 

I  will  close  my  extracts  from  tisM.  Galton's  letters  with 
one  she  addressed,  many  years  afterwards,  to  a  cousin,  with 
whom  she  had  been  much  associated  in  early  life.  It  is 
remarkably  characteristic  of  some  of  the  mental  qualities 
which  belonged  both  to  mother  and  daughter.  There  were 
points  of  strong  contrast  between  them,  but  I  may  say  here, 
in  anticipation,  that  there  will  be  found  in  both  the  same 
heroic  spirit  in  bearing  pain  and  privation,  the  same  solace 
in  books  and  delight  in  the  creations  of  fancy,  the  same 
elegance  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  the  same  dissimilarity  to 
many  ordinary  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 

*^  You  cannot  know  this  handwriting,  though  some  sense 
or  other,  when  I  opened  your  letter,  made  me  instantly 
acquainted  with  yonrs :  — it  seemed  like  the  face  of  an  old 
friend !  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  having  remem- 
bered me.  Your  letter  in  a  moment  brought  back  the  most 
agreeable  recollections  of  our  early  days,  and  the  poetic 
world  I  lived  in,  without  one  thought  of  daily  cares  I  I  was 
certainly  allied  to  sylphs,  and  *  creatures  of  the  element 


:xL'u^  ^iMPftn^  i£ 'Uis- jaoMMmr  XT^T  Hov different  to 
lunomiir  wiE^  m-  £fi&d  vitk  dioiigiits  of 
ioiL  n-nriTTT^  ■&£  'vuB  ^it  ttfliS  jMl  OH — 9l  mere 
I-iXiui*i  iT  TnTr^*^  jm£  jliuij;i  l  I  jol  atft  A  jaother,  never- 
nxc  ymr  jf*as:  iiw  ir-fvtt  jkD  Baippo  bftck  to  my 
:  icni  ^v^tfc  :if  •£C=:::^irm]acT.  I  Aa&  mrOi  imfvoved  in  the 
Tnn  rfsmikO.  k^  mm:  lo.  Sooii^dEiHX  of  tibe  vorld,  ms  mi- 
iC  ±&  rois^  jjifc^namr^.  m^  ]Fv«  e^er  remember  me. 
SEt!i.ii5f«£  -'CT'acajL  'vrnk  laie  IVnr»deES«.  Ikis  giren  me  a 
see  vC  iiMiS^  laii  &  5ifs  re  Tuat^^cres  Thts.  cumot  be  made  to 
vtia.  •xmj!it:tL  ^ie«  ji:-  iLas  if  pcm  wiU  pay  me  a 
rEIl  isii  La.T  Buy^t  idll  in  being;^  bat  you  will 
ksfyw  iper !  S&e  i$  eosirv&T  daki^^  in  e^ery  external 
stzn: — »^  m^»r£i  io  a$  tbe  la&s  in  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses, 
viM>  v€r«  exk^:«!e«i  in  th^  fuiT\>w^  nnd  of  a  tree,  bowed 
with  ae<e  and  stained  br  tinie.  Come  and  see  me :  instead 
of  lilies  and  nj€e&.  a  wreath  of  ivy  would  become  me  now. 
How  many  sons  bare  I  l^eld  on  their  course,  rising  and 
settings  since  I  came  into  the  world ! .  .  .  .  Besides  all  this, 
I  have  been  imprisoned  by  ill  health  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  this  time  I  hare  been  confined  to 
a  sofa,  and  almost  fixed  to  one  attitude,  like  the  figures  in 
old  cathedrals,  that  lie  in  marble  upon  thdr  tombs.  I  am 
now  alive  again,  but  I  am  not  young,  and  experience,  even 
now  in  my  improved  state,  more  than  three  warnings.  The 
state  of  my  eyesight,  in  particidar,  is  sometimes  really 
alarming.  With  all  my  philosophy,  I  have  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  look  forward  with  indifiference  to  a  long  and 
starless  night !  Nor  have  I  yet  left  my  prison-house ;  in- 
deed, I  have  become  attached  to  it.     The  bias  I  received 
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from  nature,  which  was  favoured  by  educatdon,  I  feel  now 
more  strongly  than  ever ;  and  a  spacious  drawing-room, 
with  a  large  window,  through  which  I  walk  into  a  garden 
of  roses,  seems  to  give  me  everything  worth  possessing  in 
this  world.  I  live  with  the  birds  and  the  butterflies,  under 
the  shade  of  tall  elms,  and  the  blue  of  a  serene  sky  over- 
head. Thus  fixed,  as  by  magic  power,  to  one  spot,  my 
mind  knows  no  restraint,  and  is  much  more  free  than  in 
the  fetters  of  society.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
many  worlds  besides  this,  and  wander  through  them  again 
and  again,  with  Homer,  and  Milton,  and  Dante.  My  early 
education,  which  has  unfitted  me  for  plodding  life,  has 
given  me  strength  in  suflFering,  and,  through  a  very  long 
and  severe  illness,  has  enabled  me  to  extract-  pleasures  un- 
seen by  others. .... 

**  •  Happy  I  am 
That  can  translate  the  stnbbornnesH  of  fortune 
Into  80  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.* 

"  Come  and  see  me,  and  I  will  show  you  all  my  haunts, 
and  recesses,  and  sofas,  that  are  actually  planted  in  little 
retired  nooks  secured  from  the  rain,  where  I  talk  to  the 
echoes,  and  listen  to  the  blackbird  or  the  hum  of  the  bee. 
But  simimer  songs  and  summer  sounds  are  now  almost  over; 
the  leaves  are  embrowned,  and  begin  to  fall,  and  the  robin, 
with  a  prophetic  note,  tells  us  that  winter  is  near.  .  .  . 

"  Come  and  see  me,  out  of  the  world,  and  returned,  in 
my  old  age,  to  poetic,  and  almost  to  a  romantic  life. 

"  It  is  nothing  new  for  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  to  enjoy 
the  romance  of  the  poets,  but  I  enjoy  it  still,  nor  shall  I  ever 
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grow  old !  That  is  to  say,  I  have  a  youthful  mind  in  p 
shattered  body ;  and  the  ruin  that  is  crumbling  to  pieces 
seems  to  give  its  inhabitant  gayer  prospects:  she  looks 
through  rainbow  tints,  and  enjoys,  in  her  imprisonment,  an 
enchanted  world.  I  consider  that  I  am  a  curiosity,  com- 
pounded of  January  and  May;  —  a  kind  of  *  Centaur  not 
fabulous,'  and  totally  imfitted,  as  I  ever  was,  for  common 
life. 

"  Were  it  still  the  fashion  to  deify  those  who  have  lived 
before  us,  I  should  certainly  erect  an  altar  to  my  aunts,  for 
having  blessed  me  with  so  many  internal  resources,  of  which 
I  feel  the  advantage  from  hour  to  hour ;  and  I  shall  ever 
feel  its  advantage,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  very  last  sand. 
My  husband  considers  all  my  singularities  as  perfections, 
and  endeavours  to  realise  all  my  tastes.  He  supplies  me, 
too,  with  every  comfort  that  such  a  state  as  mine  can 
enjoy. 

"  You  will  see  by  my  handwriting  the  infirmity  of  my 
eyes,  and  besides,  I  have  been  several  days  travelling  through 
this  long  letter,  for  continued  attention  to  anjrthing  fatigues 
me  extremely ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  once  more  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  an  old 
friend.     Whilst  I  am  writing,  I  fancy  you  here. 

"I  do,  indeed,  my  dear  cousin,  sympathise  in  your 
happiness.  I  enjoy  the  idea,  that  you  leave  every  trouble 
behind  you  when  you  shut  your  garden  gate. 

"  Your  eldest  son,  you  tell  me,  is  serious  and  sedate. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  it  The  longer  I  live,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  that  religion  is  the  strongest  hold,  and  the 
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safest  anchor  in  life.  And  besides^  to  use  the  expression 
of  a  cheerful  parson  whom  we  know,  —  *  It  is  getting  the 
cream  of  both  worlds  1 '     .     .     . 

"My  dear  cousin,  farewell.     And  now  I  take  leave  in 
the  words  of  Hamlet's  ghost,  *  Remember  me ! ' 

"  L.  Galton." 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ISOg— 1811. 

•Tbtm  wbo  hMsi  stiU  a  fiithcr  and  m  mother,  thank  God  for  it  in  the  daj  when 
thj  3oal  B  («U  of  jojivl  tcan  and  needs  a  boeom  on  which  to  shed  them.** 

RiCHTKB. 

■*  (X  f«ar  not,  in  a  world  like  this, 
And  thoa  shait  know  ere  long. 
Know  how  sublime  a  thin^  it  is 
To  ssfier  and  be  strong.** 

L0SGFSLU>W. 

«*  How  little  can  we  love  men,  till  we  love  Thee  I "  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck  says,  in  her  journal  of  1808 ;  and  to 
love  God  above  all  things,  and  devote  herself  wholly  to 
His  service,  had  long  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  desire 
of  her  heart.  But  the  more  God  designs  to  make  use  of 
any  particular  instrument,  the  more  carefully  He  forms 
and  polishes  it  by  suffering ;  and  thus  it  was  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Memoir.  She  deeply  suffered  from  conflicts 
in  her  own  soul.  She  had  yet  to  suffer,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
trials  from  without ;  but  seasons  of  refreshment  were  now 
vouchsafed  to  her  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  which,  to 
use  her  own  words,  "  made  up  for  all." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  first 
became    acquainted   with    the   Wesley^n   Methodists,   of 
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which  event  she  gives  the  following  account.  "  After  my 
first  acquaintance  with  the  Moravians  at  Bath,  there  was  a 
time,  on  my  return  home,  when  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  society  of  religious  people;  and,  not  having 
many  religious  books,  I  was  compelled  the  more  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  which  at  every  line  sent  me  to  the  Saviour 
Himself.  A  few  books,  however,  now  and  then  fell  into 
my  hands,  just  enough  to  show  me  that  in  various  parts  of 
the  Good  Shepherd's  fold  are  those  who  love  Him  in 
sincerity  and  truth ;  and,  in  my  solitude,  many  were  the 
refreshing  hours  I  owed  to  Christian  brethren,  who,  on 
earth  distinguished  by  various  appellations,  are  all,  I  am 
assured,  now  unitedly  rejoicing  before  the  throne  of  their 
common  Saviour  in  Heaven.  Yet,  amidst  all,  the  little 
flock  of  the  Brethren  who  were  first  sent  to  me  by  our 
Lord  was  most  dear  to  me.  When,  therefore,  I  married, 
and  settled  in  Bristol,  and  was  at  liberty,  through  my 
husband's  kindness,  to  join  what  society  I  pleased,  I  much 
wished  to  join  the  Church  of  the  '  United  Brethren.^  Some 
things,  however,  stood  in  my  way.  I  knew  the  congrega- 
tion could  only  be  joined  by  *lot;'  and,  not  being  con- 
vinced of  its  Divine  appointment,  I  could  not  solicit  a 
decision  as  a  Divine  appeal,  which  I  should  in  truth  be 
submitting  to  as  a  human  institution.  I,  however,  ear- 
nestly wished  to  join  them ;  for  about  this  time  I  began  to 
feel  extremely  imeasy  at  my  own  incomplete  views.  Be- 
lieving the  Brethren  might  be  a  help,  I  went  to  Mr.  West 
(their  minister),  and,  opening  my  mind  fully  to  him,  I 
asked  to  join  the  Moravian  Church  (as  a  society  member*), 

*  A  pecaliaritj,  and  a  most  honourable  one,  of  the  Charch  of  the  United 
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sayings  however,  that  my  non-acceptance  of  the  ^lot' 
would  be  a  bar  to  my  going  further.  As  I  spc^e^  I  prayed 
omr  Lord  to  dispose  all  according  to  His  will,  that  I  might 
be  accepted  or  refused,  as  He  saw  best.  Mr.  West  replied, 
in  the  kindest  manner,  that,  though  many  persons  actually 
stopped  short  of  becoming  covenant  members,  it  was  not 
desirable  to  receive  those  professing  a  fixed  intention  to 
proceed  no  further.  I  accepted  his  declaration  as  the 
Divine  will  concerning  me  at  that  time ;  and,  having  re- 
ceived great  blessing  firom  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
early  Wesleyan  Methodists,  at  my  request  they  kindly 
received  me  amongst  them;  but  though  I  found  much 
instruction  and  edification  from  the  preaching  and  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  early  members,  I  yet  never  truly  felt 
at  home  among  them  as  I  had  done  with  the  Brethren.'* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  incomplete  views  '^ 
she  thus  mourned  over  concerned  the  Sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  From  these  Divine  ordi- 
nances of  the  Christian  Church,  her  birth  and  training  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  afterwards  the  scruples  which 
had  prevented  her  joining  the  Moravians,  had  hitherto 
excluded  her,  but  now  she  had  become  sensible  of  a  want 
which  it  seemed  participation  in  them  alone  could  satisfy. 

Brethren,  or  Morm>'imn8,  hms  ever  been  the  desire  to  bring  men  to  Christ 
rather  than  to  draw  them  to  their  own  Charch;  hence  it  aroee  that  in  former 
jean  their  Miniiteri  and  Missionaries  awakened  and  built  up  many  toiilt 
who  still  remained  members  of  that  bodj  of  Christians  with  which  the  pro- 
ridence  of  God  had  placed  them.  Such  were  termed  **  Society  Members.** 
^  Corenant  Members  **  were  those  who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  betonged  to  the 
Charch  of  the  United  Brethren,  who  received  the  **  Brotherly  Agrtmtat^** 
and  partook  of  their  privileges  and  discipline.  This  distinction  of  Society 
and  Covenant  Membcn  no  longer  finds  place  amongst  them. 
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I  find  she  was  baptized  by  a  Methodist  minister  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1808;  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  she, 
for  the  first  time,  partook  of  the  Holy  Commimion  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 

Soon  after  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  settlement  at 
Bristol,  she  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Miss  M.  H. 
This  lady,  who  resided  with  her  parents  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  that  city,  appears  to  have  been 
a  humble,  devoted,  and  consistent  Christian;  and  inter- 
course with  her  brought  many  blessings  to  her  friend; 
but,  aJas  I  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  Miss  M.  H.  died  of 
consumption  in  the  spring  of  1809.  There  are  interesting 
passages  of  this  intercourse  in  letters  and  papers  now 
before  me. 

"  I  clearly  see,"  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  says,  in  a 
letter  to  her  friend,  "  that  all  the  happy  moments  I  have 
are  those  in  which  my  eyes  are  fixed  on  God's  goodness. 
Then  indeed  do  I  seem  most  unworthy  in  my  own  eyes ; 
yet,  at  such  times  I  feel  most  happiness,  and  most  able  to 
do  His  will.  God  has  indeed  been  very  merciful  and 
gracious  to  my  soul,  since  I  saw  you.  I  went  to  bed  last 
night  truly  happy  in  enjoying  His  presence,  and  feeling  a 
clearer  sense  of  forgiveness  than  I  had  ever  before  ex- 
perienced. I  felt  very  much  like  the  prodigal  in  the 
parable,  as  yet  very  far  oflF  as  to  the  journey  which  still 
remains  before  I  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet, 
though  still  far  oflF,  as  if  indeed  my  Heavenly  Father  had, 
in  Christ  come  and  met  me  with  peace  and  love,  which 
humbles  me  to  the  dust  and  yet  revives  my  fainting 
heart. 
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"WTiat  very  great  delight  there  is  in  the  society  of 
those  whose  society  is  in  Heaven,  and  how  delightful  is  the 
love  of  those  who  first  love  God !  I  have  often  gone  to 
you  lately,  and  have  highly  enjoyed  our  intercourse ;  and, 
also,  I  have  frequently  been  hoping  for  good  and  pleasure, 
when  my  heart  has  been  sadly  depressed  and  distracted. 
Then  1  have  always  felt  that  the  best  society  of  those  we 
most  fondly  love  can  give  us  no  real  pleasure,  unless 
God  accompanies  us  into  their  company,  any  more  than  a 
beautiful  landscape  can  delight  when  there  is  no  sun  to  gild 
it.  And  I  have  sometimes  left  you,  bitterly  feeling  deep 
remorse  for  my  folly  in  endeavouring  or  expecting  to  find 
pleasure  in  anything  whilst  my  heart  felt  separated  from 
God." 

"  Since  I  saw  you,"  she  sa3rs  to  the  same  friend,  "  I  have 
had  many  very  happy  times  in  prayer.  I  cannot  describe 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  to  me.  All  my  anxious 
fears  and  unbelief  seem  dissipating;  and  I  am  seldom 
many  hours  without  an  answer  to  my  prayers.  0  my  dear 
M.,  how  I  wish  we  could  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and 
mind  we  have  here ;  and  then  how  delightful  it  would  be 
to  look  forward  to  that  happy  and  glorious  time  when  we 
might  have  stronger  souls  and  wider  hearts  to  love  Him 
more."  And  fi^ain,  "My  heart  is  discomposed.  I  wwk 
to  open  it  to  God,  that  its  disorder  may  be  abated.  Vkem 
I  wish  I  could  with  ease  submit  to,  and  take  as  the  will  of 
God,  things  which  appear  to  me  unkindnesses  firom  my 
fellow-creatures." 

She  writes,  when  on  a  visit  at  Dudson,  to  Miss  M.  H. : 
—  «  Fancy  me  just  come  in  after  breakfast  fi-om  a  walk 
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in  our  shrubbery,  and  shutting  myself  up  in  my  own  room, 
in  order  to  talk  to  you.  How  delightful  is  this  morning, 
and  how  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  are  enjoying  it  as  I 
do.  How  lovely  all  the  flowers,  and  the  trees,  and  the 
sunshine  appeared  to  me,  and  how  happy  every  creature ! 
But,  above  all,  how  delightful  do  created  things  appear, 
because  it  is  our  God  who  gave  them  being,  and  arranged 
them.  I  took  with  me  the  little  Psalm-book,  but  I  did 
not  look  much  at  it;  for  all  appeared  so  joyful  around, 
that  I  could  not  help  stopping  to  admire,  as  though  I  had 
never  seen  it  before.  Whenever  I  see  a  day  like  this,  it 
brings  to  my  mind  —  does  it  not  to  yours  ?  —  those  beau- 
tiful chapters  at  the  end  of  the  Revelation.  This  put  me 
in  mind  of  Miss  D.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  very 
happy  she  was,  and  how  good  God  had  been  to  her,  in  so 
soon  putting  her  in  possession  of  the  happiness  she  sought. 
Then  I  thought  of  you,  and  I  felt  great  happiness  in  be- 
lieving that  you  would  66,  as  I  did  that  she  was  already 
happy.  I  thought  how  soon  you  would  know  each  other, 
and  how  few  years  would  bring  you  together,  and  make 
you  happy  together.  Then  I  thought  of  myself,  and 
wondered  if  that  happy  day  would  ever  come  to  me.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  many  things  that  God  had 
done  for  me  :  how  often  He  had  called  me,  even  before  I 
knew  the  voice  that  spoke :  by  how  many  providences  He 
had  hedged  me  about,  so  as  to  prevent  my  entering  into 
many  pernicious  things ;  and  by  how  many  others  He  had 
led  me  to  be  acquainted  with  His  children  in  a  very  un- 
expected way. 

"  I  then  took  your  little  book,  and  began  reading  the 
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115th  Psalm.  How  I  enjoyed  it  I  It  seemed  indeed  as  if 
my  whole  soul  were  happy,  though  awfully  so,  in  seeing 
the  holiness  and  unspeakable  purity  of  Grod ;  and,  though 
I  felt  very  vile  and  unworthy,  so  that  I  knew  not  how  the 
great  and  holy  God  should  remember  me,  yet  I  seemed 
so  sure  that  He  did  not  only  condescend  to  come  down 
and  suflfer  for  the  whole  world,  but  that  He  also  died  for 
me,  that  I  was  unspeakably  glad.  Oh  !  how  I  wish  that  I 
had  a  heart  to  love  and  serve  Him  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  that  I  could  be  free  from  the  bondage  of  self  and  sin, 
and  henceforth  live  to  Him  alone." 

In  a  review  of  the  past  year,  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck 
writes :  — 

"  About  this  time,  my  dear  friend  was  taken  ill  with  a 
cough.  I  said  but  little,  but  I  saw  it  as  a  cloud,  though 
then  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  gathering  in  the  horizon. 
I  earnestly  besought  the  Lord  to  help  me  to  examine  my 
heart,  to  see  if  I  could  truly  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done.'  After 
my  visit  to  Dudson,  the  greatly  increased  indisposition  of 
my  friend  was  a  bitter  trial.  Knowing  her  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  her  disorder,  the  conflict  brought  on  me  great 
darkness,  but  I  cried  to  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me,  and 
made  a  way  for  our  speaking  together.  Since  that  time 
we  have  spent  many  happy  hours.  Often  in  the  midst 
of  the  tears  of  natural  affection  and  grief,  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  has  kept  our  hearts  in  peace.  Blessed  be  His 
name !     .     •     . 

**  Marchy  1809.  —  My  aear  friend  is  now  probably  very 
near  her  close.  The  Lord  bless  her  abundantly  and  keep 
her.     May  He  become  more  and  more  precious  to  ber. 
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May  her  peace,  which  now  flows  as  a  river,  deepen ;  may 
her  views  of  her  heavenly  inheritance  yet  brighten,  and 
may  she  be  enabled  to  testify  more  and  more  of  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  to  the  salvation  of  others !  0 
Lord  I  let  not  the  blessing  be  confined  to  her ;  shed  abroad 
Thy  grace  in  our  hearts.  Soften  them  to  receive  whatever 
impression  Thy  goodness  appointed  this  affliction  to  convey. 
0  my  God,  let  me  not  mm'mur  or  repine.  My  heart  does, 
indeed,  feel  this  separation  firom  the  friend  Thou  hast  given 
me.  The  Lord  has  given,  the  Lord  is  about  to  take  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  How  oft«n  hast  Thou, 
Lord,  blessed  her  intercourse  to  me !  Return  that  blessing 
seven,  nay,  a  hundred-fold,  by  Thy  presence  with  her  at 
this  hour  I  Make  her  more  fully  meet  for  the  heavenly 
inheritance  Thou  hast  purchased  for  her. 

"  I  went  to  see  her  yesterday,  being  Monday ;  she  was 
lying  on  the  sofa.  I  perceived  a  change,  all  her  features 
were  sharpened,  but  a  heavenly  peace  sat  on  her  counten- 
ance ;  it  seemed  like  seeing  in  one  person  the  beginning  of 
the  death  of  the  body,  and  the  life  of  the  soul.  She  said, 
in  a  feeble  voice,  much  interrupted  by  shortness  of  breath ; 
'  The  nearer  I  approach  to  death,  the  more  happy  does  it 
seem  to  me.  I  can  scarcely  think  I  am  so  near  beholding 
my  precious  Saviour.'  I  said,  *  Yes,  indeed ;  there  is  but 
a  very  thin  veil  between  you  and  an  excess  of  glory  that 
we  can  neither  express  nor  conceive.'  She  replied :  *  Oh ! 
how  blessed  is  death !  how  blessed  to  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die  !  When  I  look  at  myself,  I  can  scarcely  connect 
myself  and  glory  in  one  thought.  When  I  look  at  my 
adorable  Saviour,  I  feel  I  cannot  understand  one  half  of 
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His  goodness,  neither  d&re  I  set  any  bonnds  to  it.  Oh  I 
unutterable  goodness  and  mercy  ! '  continued  die,  her  eyes 
uplifted,  and  full  of  tears.  Then,  looking  at  me  with  a 
smile,  and  kissing  me,  she  said ;  '  When  you  see  me  no 
more^  cast  yourself  entirely  upon  the  Lord :  follow  Him, 
not  at  a  distance,  but  closely.  You  do  not  know  how  the 
smallest  wandering  separates  from  Him.  It  is  an  evil  and 
a  bitter  thing  to  forsake  the  Lord.  I  have  found  it  so ; 
but  He  has  forgiven  me.  I  love  you  dearly ;  I  love  your 
precious  and  immortal  soul.  We  shall  soon  meet;  the 
love  of  a  Christian  is  stronger  than  death ;  but  I  do  not 
love  you  as  I  did.  No  earthly  tie  can  make  me  wish  to 
stay  on  earth.  The  Lord  is  more  to  me  than  ten  thousands 
of  friends ;  He  has  no  rival  in  my  heart ;  soon  shall  I  re- 
joice in  His  presence ! ' " 

"  April  2nd.  —  This  is  the  first  time  since  my  dear 
friend's  happy  spirit  took  its  flight,  that  I  have  taken  up 
the  pen.  Blessed  be  God !  her  woes  are  all  ended,  and 
she  is  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  her  Redeemer.  Wlien 
my  heart  can  follow  her,  it  blesses  God ;  but  when  it  returns 
back  to  us  who  are  left  below,  it  bleeds.  0  my  God,  be 
Thou  with  me  as  I  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death ! " 

W^e  return  to  her  journal,  and  private  papers. 

(1809.)  "Yesterday  John  Hfelton  drank  tea  with  us, 
but  he  hardly  spoke  at  all,  at  which  I  felt  much  disap- 
pointed. When  they  were  all  gone,  I  went  very  early  to 
my  bedroom,  and  read  for  a  good  while,  till  I  forgot  the 
time  in  Baxter's  ^  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest'  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  poor  £.,  and  that  if  she  read  that  book,  she 
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could  not  but  feel  almost  more  happy  than  sorrowful  about 
her  poor  brother  1 " 

"  How  diflferent  am  I  from  David  Brainerd,  who,  like 
me,  of  a  melancholic  constitution,  yet  felt  the  influence  of 
Divine  grace  so  powerfully,  that  at  seasons  the  Divine 
supplies  his  soul  received  strengthened  and  refreshed  his 
body.*" 

"  0  my  God !  how  infinitely  precious  must  that  sacrifice 
be,  which  can  wash  away  the  infinity  of  human  sin  and 
infirmity.  But,  blessed  be  His  holy  name,  our  hopes  are 
not  in  ourselves,  nor  in  each  other,  but  in  God,  Oh !  what 
a  comfort  has  it  been  to  me  to  know  that  the  soul  has  a 
sure  anchor  to  trust  to,  Jesus  Christ  I  To  Him,  with  full 
purpose  of  heart,  have  I  devoted  my  soul,  and  though  I 
have  so  often,  and  do  constantly  wander  away,  yet  I  have 
not  voluntarily  taken  myself  out  of  His  hands ;  and  surely 
He  will  not  fail  me.  What  comfort  has  there  been  lately 
to  me  in  those  precious  words,  —  *  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ! '" 

"  November,  1809. — I  felt  a  great  blessing  in  seeing  that 
venerable  saint^  Mrs.  Fletcher.  May  I  be  thankful  in 
having  had  even  this  transient  sight.  Much  of  her  con- 
versation was  truly  blessed  to  me,  especially  what  she  said 
on  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  daily  Cross,  and  in  seek- 
ing the  abiding  witness  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  greatest 
blessing  was  in  reading  Mr.  Fletcher's  '  Equal  Check.'  It 
seemed  to  roll  away  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness,  and  to 
level  mountains  of  contradictions  and  difficulties  which  had 
perplexed  my  course.  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful, 
for  having  met  with  this  book.     I  cannot  describe  the 
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practical  di£ScuIties  which  being  with  speculatiTe  Cal- 
vinistfi  brought  me  into,  nor  the  unbelief,  doubt,  and  dis- 
tress it  occasioned. 

^'  My  recent  acquaintance  with  the  Methodists  has  been 
greatly  blessed  to  my  soul ;  chiefly,  because  it  has  put  me 
more  upon  reading  the  Scriptures,  secret  prayer,  and 
obedience  to  the  checks  of  God's  Spirit  in  my  heart.  I 
have  truly  found,  as  it  is  written,  *  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.'  I  feel  it  a  great  mercy 
that  the  Lord  has  condescended  to  open  a  path  for  me 
amongst  the  poor.  How  much  more  pleasure  do  I  find, 
even  in  my  poor  miserable  attempts  to  serve  them,  than  I 
have  ever  found  in  any  pursuit  of  human  pleasure. 

**  Often,  when  I  used  to  receive  praise  for  my  progress 
in  the  pursuits  I  was  then  engaged  in,  my  heart  was  sad ; 
for  I  felt  it  a  heart  which  was  far  from  God.  I  love  to  tread, 
however  lamely,  a  road  which  my  dear  adorable  Bedeemer 
has  trodden  before  me.  Welcome  thorns,  welcome  briars, 
I  would  say,  if  I  can  but  see  amongst  them  the  print  of  His 
footsteps  or  the  drops  of  His  precious  Blood.  When  I  see 
them  not,  I  feel  unhappy,  and  in  doubt  how  to  proceed ; 
even  though  I  do  not  positively  discern  sin,  yet  I  feel  no 
confidence.  O  my  God,  give  me  gratitude  for  Thy  blessed 
humanity  I 

"  As  Christ  was  in  the  flesh,  so  are  we  in  this  world. 
Such  was  the  privilege  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  and  the 
same  promises  which  were  given  to  them  we  may  inherit, 
for  Jesus  hath  said,  *I  pray  not  for  them  only,  but  also  for 
all  those  who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word.' 
Teach  me  more  to  view  Thee  in  alL     I  love  to  think  what 
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would  my  blessed  Saviour  have  done  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  in  such  a  company,  in  such  a  place,  under  such  and 
such  circimistances.  Oh !  for  the  burning  &ith  that 
realises  all  things ;  that  presents  the  Saviour  to  the  view ;  so 
that  I,  contemplating  His  image,  might  be  changed  into 
His  likeness  I  .  .  .  •  This  week  has  been  passed  in  many 
outward  duties  to  my  family  and  to  the  poor,  in  which  I 
have  felt  my  mind  sweetly  stayed  upon  God;  and  I  have 
enjoyed  much  present  blessing;  for  our  gracious  Lord 
bestows  a  great  reward  to  those  who  even  give  but  a  cup  of 
cold  water  in  His  name.  This  has  increased  my  confidence 
in  my  blessed  Redeemer ;  but  it  has  led  me  still  more  to 
contrast  His  goodness  with  my  deficiencies.  How  poor  is 
all  I  do  1  I  have  felt  unable  to  speak  for  my  God  either  to 
my  servants  or  others,  though  I  felt  my  heart  full  of  love 
to  Him.  The  fear  of  man  has  restrained  me  sometimes, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  secret  distrust  of  the  Lord,  when 
I  seemed  most  to  confide  in  Him.  Of  myself,  indeed,  I 
can  do  nothing,  and  say  nothing ;  but  why  did  I  not  pray 
for  strength,  and  trust  to  Him  for  supplying  it  when  need- 
ful ?  I  trust  that  my  visits  to  the  house  of  mourning  will 
prove  a  source  of  self-examination  and  humiliation  to  my 
proud  unhumbled  heart." 

"  How  many  of  the  Lord's  poor  do  I  see,  to  whom  I  am 
wholly  unworthy  to  minister.  Oh  !  my  heart !  how  vene- 
rable is  the  meanest  Christian  !  A  Christian  is  one  who 
bears  in  his  heart  the  semblance,  the  renewed  image,  of  thy 
God.  Instead  of  feeling  this,  and  blessing  Thee  with  all 
my  soul,  that  thou  hast  permitted  me  the  privilege  of 
serving  Thee  in  any  of  Thy  members,  my  foolish  heart  has 
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frequently  been  tempted  to  vain  self-complacency.  0  my 
God,  pity  my  folly.  Thou,  who  searchest  all  hearts, 
knowest  that  I  utterly  abhor  it.  Thou  hast  bled  for  my 
sins.  0  change  this  wayward  heart;  wash  me  thoroughly, 
not  only  from  guilt  but  from  sin." 

Few  detcdls  of  the  course  of  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck^s 
daily  life  at  this  period  have  been  preserved.  We  catch 
little  glimpses  of  it  in  her  journals  and  letters.  The  ab- 
sence of  dates  renders  it  difficult  to  quote  with  acouucy  of 
arrangement,  though  internal  evidence,  hardly  to  be  mis- 
taken, is  a  sufficient  guide  to  assign  letters  and  papers  to  a 
time  nearly  approximating  to  their  true  date. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  that,  for  a  long  course  of 
years  beginning  about  this  time,  Mi*8.  SchimmelPenninck 
took  an  active  part  in  the  many  charitable  objects  of 
Bristol.  She  devoted  much  time  to  the  poor.  From  early 
youth,  and  especially  after  her  acquaintance  with  the  Mo- 
ravians at  Bath,  we  find  her  much  interested  in  schools, 
and  in  imparting  the  knowledge  which  she  so  loved  to 
acquire.  "  Her  time,"  we  are  told  by  a  lady  who  had  ob- 
served her  course,  **  was  imiformly  directed  to  the  good  of 
others."  The  habit  of  teaching  was  continued  more  or  less 
through  her  life.  She  had  classes  of  young  persons,  who 
met  at  stated  times  at  her  house,  and  whom  she  instructed 
in  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  more  particularly 
in  natural  history,  of  which  in  most  of  its  departments  she 
was  especially  fond.  If  among  those  thus  collected  around 
her  were  any  young  person  less  well  instructed  or  less 
prosperous  than  the  rest,  that  was  the  one  whom  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck  was  almost  sure  to  distinguish,  and  to 
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whom  she  would  devote  a  more  than  common  share  of  time 
and  attention. 

The  accuracy  of  her  knowledge,  and  the  peculiar  gift  she 
had  in  imparting  it,  no  less  than  her  patience  with  the  un- 
instructed,  made  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  an  eminently 
good  instructress;  and  some  there  are  who  number  the 
hours  thus  spent  with  her  as  amongst  the  happiest  and 
brightest  of  their  lives!  Her  great  humility  made  her 
ever  backward  in  appearing  as  a  religious  teacher ;  but  we 
now  find  her  taking  part,  whether  at  her  own  house  or 
elsewhere,  in  meetings  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
others  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  She  was  ever  en- 
gaged in  literary  labours,  ever  adding  to  the  stores  of  her 
knowledge.  Music,  especially  the  organ,  was  still  her 
solace,  as  in  earlier  days ;  while  she  often  sought  refresh- 
ment and  spiritual  strength  in  the  silence  of  a  Friends' 
Meeting,  or  in  intercourse  with  some  humble  child  of  God 
amongst  the  Moravians  or  Methodists. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  mention  some  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  deepest  grief  of  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's 
life,  and  which  modified  the  whole  character  of  her  remain- 
ing days  on  earth.  The  years  with  which  we  are  now  occu- 
pied were  marked  by  a  change  in  her  relations  with  her 
own  family,  of  too  material  importance  to  be  silently  passed 
over  in  the  history  of  her  life. 

On  occasion  of  her  marriage,  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck, 
at  the  desire  of  her  father,  yielded  her  consent  to  con- 
ditions as  to  the  disposal  of  her  property,  (the  greater  part 
of  which  she  inherited  from  her  grandfather  Galton,)  which 
were  felt  by  her  husband  and  herself  to  bear  hardly  upon 
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them,  and  from  which  they  ultimately  felt  justified  in  seek- 
ing to  be  set  free. 

Many  and  prolonged  negotiations  with  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Penninck^s  family  took  place  on  this  subject^  in  the  course 
of  which  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  laid,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck,  before  mutual  friends  and 
fiunily  connections.  The  mediation  thus  sought  was  ge- 
nerously afforded ;  and  the  claims  of  Mr.  and  JVfrs.  Schim- 
melPenninck  were  conceded  in  the  year  1811. 

Thus  much  concerning  a  business  matter,  which  is  only 
alluded  to  in  this  place  on  account  of  its  subsequent  effects 
on  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  life.  From  letters  of  Mrs. 
(jalton  now  in  my  possession,  it  appears  that  deep  personal 
offence  had  been  taken  at  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  in  these  transactions,  and  that 
this  was  made,  by  Mrs.  Gralton,  the  ground  of  a  withdrawal 
from  all  intercourse  with  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  and  her 
husband. 

The  same  line  of  conduct  was  adopted  by  the  other 
members  of  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  family,  with  one 
exception,  and  pursued  towards  her  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
But  while  IVIrs.  SchimmelPenninck  never  ceased  to  mourn 
over  this  separation  from  her  nearest  relatives,  it  is  due  to 
her  memory  distinctly  to  state,  that  she  never  appears  to 
have  thought  it  was  in  her  option  to  have  refrained  from 
steps  which  justice  to  her  husband  seemed  at  the  time  to 
render  incumbent  upon  her. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  her  patient  and  noble  endurance 
under  the  varied  sufferings  caused  by  these  events,  nor  on 
the  perseverance  with  which  she  used  every  means  within 
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her  power,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  her  own  always  continued  true.  If  those 
who  knew  and  loved  her  could  not  but  feel  bitterly  a  treat- 
ment which  bore  the  aspect  of  so  much  unkindness,  she 
never  resented  it  for  herself,  nor  could  such  feelings  be 
expressed  in  her  presence  without  rebuke. 

Those  who  heard  them,  can  never  forget  the  words  of 
unaffected  love  and  humility  with  which,  in  later  years, 
she  was  wont  to  say,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  "  The 
misapprehension  and  estrangement,  from  which  I  have  suf- 
fered so  much,  were  permitted  by  God  to  humble  and  chas- 
tise me  for  my  shortcomings  in  His  sight,  and  I  would  thank 
Him  even  for  this  trial,  since  it  has  sent  me  more  frequently 
than  any  other  thing  to  Him." 

Letters,  which  I  happily  possess,  written  by  Mrs,  Schim- 
melPenninck  at  different  periods,  describe  her  feelings  bet- 
ter than  any  words  of  mine,  both  during  the  earlier  years 
of  this  trial,  and  after  the  death  of  her  parents. 

In  1815,  after  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  return  from  the 
Continent,  she  thus  writes  to  an  intimate  friend  : — 

*^  You  can  scarcely  think  how  thankful  I  feel  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  spare  my  dear  father  and  mother,  and  that 
thus  I  may  yet  cherish  the  hope  that  He  will  permit  us 
once  more  to  be  in  peace  and  cordial  reconciliation.  I  trust 
He  has  spared  us  to  have  this  mercy  upon  us.  I  still  feel 
our  separation  the  deepest  trial  I  have  ever  known.  I 
think  my  part  is  at  present  to  sit  still,  as  I  know  not  what 
more  I  can  do  to  show  them  my  earnest  desire  to  do  or 
submit  to  all  that  my  duty  allows,  with  a  view  to  be  at 
peace." 

▲  AS 
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And  again,  at  a  later  date,  she  writes  to  one  who  was 
then  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Birmingham. 

*^  Go  to  the  fishing-house,  where  my  dear  grandfather 
and  dear  Lizzie  Forster  used  to  take  me  after  breakfast, 
to  call  the  water-fowl,  who  would  fly  the  whole  length  of 
the  pool  to  be  fed, 

**Walk  in  my  dear  mother's  favourite  meditative  walk, 
where  the  high  poplars  grow,  and  get  me  some  ivy  to  plant 
from  it.  When  you  visit  Dudson,  go  near  the  flower- 
garden  behind  the  hot-house;  on  the  outside  is  an  oak 
tree  which  my  grandfather  meant  to  cut  down,  but  my 
dear  mother  addressed  to  him  a  petition  in  verse  to  spare 
it.  Bring  me  a  twig  and  an  acorn  from  it,  if  you  can. 
But  what  can  I  say  more?  You,  my  dear  and  faithful 
friend,  know  all  my  mind  about  these  dearly-beloved  re- 
lations,— for  dear  they  must  ever  be  to  me,  though  in 
the  flesh  I  shall  see  them  no  more. 

**  How  I  wish  you  could  see  any  of  them !  K  you  do, 
watch  every  turn  of  their  countenances,  and  tell  me  of 
their  weal,  and  let  me  hear  minutely ;  as  Joseph  inquired, 
when  he  was  in  the  far-distant  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
his  dear  father,  for  he  had  yet  a  father.  Oh  !  how  often 
have  I  read  that  story,  and  thought  that  I,  like  him,  might 
see  his  face  no  more. 

" When  we  next  meet,  it  must  be  where  my 

mistakes,  as  well  as  theirs,  will  be  cleared  up.'' 

I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  giving  a  testi- 
mony to  the  undying  love  which  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck 
retained  towards  her  family.  During  nearly  twenty  years, 
in  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  share  her  weal  and  woet. 
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her  joys  and  sorrows,  in  the  freedom  and  unreserve  of 
domestic  life,  I  may  truthfully  say  I  never  heard  an  un- 
kind expression  from  her  lips  concerning  any  one  of  them; 
and  even  when  hope  deferred  was  lost  in  the  conviction 
that  a  reconciliation  was  no  longer  to  be  looked  for,  any 
intelligence  which  might  reach  her  respecting  them,  through 
the  public  papers,  or  other  indifferent  channels,  awakened 
the  keenest  interest :  she  loved  unto  the  end. 
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CHAP.  VII. 
1811—1819. 

"  C'^toit  une  de  sea  mazimes  que  la  grande  fid^iU  enven  Diea  se  voyoit  dana 
les  petites  choses."— St.  Frahcis  db  Sales. 

**  I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue,  for  as  the  baggage  ia 
to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue ;  it  cannot  be  separated  nor  left  behind,  bat  it 
hindereth  the  march.'* — Bacon. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  marriage,  one  who 
knew  her  well,   asks,  "How  does  your  Greek  go   on? 

how  does  your  housekeeping  go   on? I  am 

glad  that  Mary  Anne  finds  Mrs.  Madden  something 
more  than  a  housekeeper.  Does  Mary  Anne  direct  Mrs. 
Madden,  or  Mrs.  Madden  instruct  Mary  Anne  ?  I  think 
the  mistress  should  go  to  school  and  take  a  lesson  of  the 
maid  every  day  1 "  And,  indeed,  when  her  previous  educa- 
tion, her  pursuits  and  objects  of  interest  are  considered, 
the  inquiry  is  a  very  natural  one ;  but,  true  to  her  early 
resolution,  "  Whatever  I  undertake  I  will  perform  in  the 
best  possible  manner,"  when  it  became  her  duty,  she 
turned  her  thoughts  and  attention  to  the  best  way  of 
regulating  and  directing  her  household. 

There  are  few  things  in  her  character  more  admirable, 
or  more  touching  to  those  who  knew  her  intimately,  than 
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her  earnest  desire  "to  do  well "  in  things  most  opposed  to 
her  tastes  and  habits  of  mind.  Amongst  her  journals  and 
papers  I  find  memoranda  respecting  the  minutest  detail 
of  domestic  economy.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  her 
method  of  attaining  her  wishes  in  these  things  was  not 
always  that  commonly  pursued ;  but  did  this  matter  when 
the  end  was  attained  ?  A  lady  eminently  capable  of  judg- 
ing, when  speaking  of  this  subject,  says  of  her  visits  to 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck,  "  They  were  deeply  interesting  to 
us,  and  we  rarely  if  ever  stayed  anywhere  where  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  appeared  more  beautifully  complete ; 
this  I  the  more  dwell  upon,  because  the  on  dit  was,  that 
our  dear  friend  was  ^  too  literary  to  know  anything  of  do- 
mestic management.'"  Neither  can  this  excite  astonish- 
ment, when  it  is  remembered  that  in  her  father's  house  the 
machinery  of  life  was  carried  out  by  numerous  servants, 
and  that  it  was  part  of  her  gifted  mother's  principle  to 
keep  the  minds  of  her  children  altogether  devoted  to  intel- 
lectual culture.  Till  Mary  Anne  married,  she  had  pro- 
bably given  more  time  and  felt  more  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  household  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  than  in 
that  which  was  passing  around  her. 

How  often  have  I  heard  her  regret  her  deficiency  in  these 
things,  and  wish  that  she  had  been  fully  instructed  concern- 
ing them.  How  often  have  I  heard  her  wish  that  she  had 
been  early  taught  to  work  with  her  needle ;  perhaps  it  was 
this  very  ignorance  which  led  her  so  strongly  to  inculcate 
on  her  young  friends  the  value  of  these  feminine  attain- 
ments ;  and  it  was  touching  to  witness  her  patient  eflforts 
in  later  life  to  acquire  them. 

AA  4 
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There  was  nothing  she  thought  too  little  to  come  within 
the  sphere  of  duty,  nothing  too  minute  for  a  child  of  God 
to  mark  (as  she  expressed  it)  with  the  stamp  royal  of  the 
Divine  character ;  but  these  things  were  done  by  her  with 
a  amplicity,  and  a  bright  cheerfulness,  which  those  who 
knew  her  cannot  fail  of  recollecting,  and  which  no  words 
could  adequately  convey  to  those  who  knew  her  not* 

And  this  attention  to  domestic  duties  in  the  early  period 
of  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  married  life  was  well  timed, 
for  a  trial  was  approaching  of  a  nature  altogether  new  to 
her  experience. 

Mr.  SchimmelPenninck  was  concerned  with  the  shipping 
interests  of  Bristol,  and,  owing  to  circumstances  connected 
with  them,  he  was  for  some  years  oppressed  by  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  From  a  kind  but  mistaken  desire  to  save 
his  wife  present  pain,  he  carefully  concealed  them  from  her 
knowledge,  tiU  on  one  occasion,  when  they  were  expecting 
a  large  party  to  dinner,  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  hid, 
and  he  confessed  to  her  that  he  was  in  pressing  difficulties. 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  that  evening  received  and  enter- 
tained her  company  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred ; 
but  when  they  were  gone,  she  lost  not  a  moment  in  in- 
quiring into  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  sat  up 
most  of  the  night  with  her  husband,  making  calculations 
how  those  difficulties  could  best  be  met. 

Little  as  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  knew  of  worldly 
matters,  her  imworldliness  and  indifference  to  the  show  and 
appearance  which  is  valued  by  so  many,  together  with  her 
reverence  for  the  great  principle  of  "  owing  no  man  any- 
thing," were  of  immense  use  to  her  husband.     Papers  are 
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now  before  me  which  testify  to  the  wise  and  excellent  part 
she  took  in  this  season  of  pecuniary  difficulty,  which,  but 
for  her  energy  and  admirable  sense,  would  have  been 
irremediable.  She  herself  says,  "I  earnestly  wish  my 
husband  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  a  vain  struggle  to  go  on 
here,  but  manfully  to  meet  our  difficulties,  and  enter  on  a 
new  course  of  life  which  may  extricate  us ;  that  if  it  should 
please  the  Divine  hand  hereafter  to  visit  us  with  prosperity, 
we  may  have  reaped  the  fruit  of  righteousness  intended  by 
this  season  of  adversity."  She  speaks,  too,  of  her  cheerful 
willingness  to  live  in  the  humblest  way,  and  to  exercise 
any  degree  of  self-denial,  so  that  they  might  keep  out  of 
debt  and  difficulty.  Nor  were  these  mere  words,  as  the 
writer  of  these  lines  can  testify  ;  for  years  after,  when  her 
income  by  her  wisdom  and  economy  was  increased  to  a  com- 
fortable, though  moderate,  sufficiency,  she  has  often  been 
known  to  wait  months  before  she  bought  a  print  or  a  book 
upon  which  she  had  set  her  heart,  because  she  thought  she 
could  not  well  afford  it !  And  it  was  delightful  to  see  united 
with  this  self-denial  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  expenditure 
of  money,  how  freely  and  nobly  she  gave  to  those  who 
needed  it.  Many  a  sorrowful  heart  has  her  boimty  caused 
to  sing  for  joy ;  many,  who  reduced,  perhaps,  from  afflu- 
ence, too  proud  to  ask,  and  suffering  in  silence,  have  blessed 
the  giver  of  the  help  which  it  was  her  delight  anonymously 
to  bestow. 

It  was  whilst  the  sorrows  we  have  detailed  were  pressing 
upon  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck,  that  the  writings  of  the 
Port  Koyalists  were  first  made  known  to  her.  She  one  day 
imexpectedly  received  a  parcel  from  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
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oontaiiiing  some  few  volumes  of  the  Port  Royal  writers. 
They  seemed  providentially  sent  to  meet  the  inmost  wants 
of  her  heart  and  spirit,  in  this  season  of  outward  trial  and 
perplexity.  She  read  them  with  the  deepest  interest;  she 
soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  others,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
these  studies,  by  which  she  afterwards  became  so  well 
known,  appeared  to  the  public  in  Lancelot's  "  Tour  to  La 
Grande  Chartreuse  and  Alet,''  which  was  published  in  1813. 
A  second  edition  was  soon  called  for.  In  1816,  it  was 
foUowed  by  the  narrative  of  the  "Demolition  of  Port 
Boyal  des  Champs,"  with  biographical  notices  of  its  later 
inhabitants.  In  1829,  these  works,  with  many  additions, 
were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Select  Memoirs  of  Port 
Boyal.''  In  this  form  they  have  passed  through  many 
editions. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1814,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
SchimmelPenninck  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  They 
visited  Holland,  and  passed  some  pleasant  time  at  Count 
SchimmelPenninck's,  and  with  other  members  of  Mr. 
SchimmelPenninck's  family. 

They  also  visited  Port  Royal  with  deep  interest.  In  the 
Netherlands  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  Jansenist  bishop,  Count  Gr^goire ;  with  him 
she  visited  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Jansenius,  and  through 
his  help  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  many  valuable  Port 
Royal  works,  little  known,  and  not  attainable  in  England. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  memories  of  Port  Royal  that 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  name  is  chiefly  known  to  the 
public ;  she  always  rejoiced  and  gave  thanks  to  God  that 
she  had  been  the  means  of  enabling  these  holy  people  to 
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speak  to  this  generation.  They  were  henceforth  to  be  her 
chosen  friends  and  companions,  the  subjects  of  her  daily 
studies,  and  the  delight  of  her  daily  life.  She  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  spiritual  blessings 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  her  through  their 
instrumentality. 

When  writing  on  this  subject,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  says : 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  so  much  contributed  to  make 
Port  Royalism  known  in  this  country.  Even  religious 
readers  are  in  general  ignorant  of  the  treasures  of  religion 
and  learning  possessed  by  these  devoted  people.  I  was 
even  at  an  early  period  of  my  spiritual  reading,  so  warm 
in  their  praise,  that  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  call  me  *  the 
Jansenist'  ^ 

Her  works  at  this  time  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 
Mr.  SchimmelPenninck  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  wife's 
literary  labours;  indeed,  it  appears  that  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  sympathy  and  wishes  that  several  of  her  books 
were  published.  In  1815  appeared  the  "Theory  of  Beauty 
and  Deformity."  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  competent 
judges,  that  this  work  showed  more  of  her  original  talent 
and  genius  than  any  other  of  her  published  writings,  but 
it  did  not  prove  popular.  It  was  encumbered  by  most 
voluminous  notes,  containing  a  mass  of  information  not 
likely,  perhaps,  to  be  generally  interesting,  though  testi- 
fying abundantly  to  the  author's  rare  and  extensive  literary 
research. 

The  "  Theory  "  suggests  an  answer  to  the  vexed  question 
concerning  the  standard  of  beauty.  It  shows  that  the 
error  had  been  in  seeking  for  one  standard  of  beauty,  when 
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nature  has  constituted  several.  These  standards  of  beauty 
the  author  considers  to  be  evidently  founded  on  the  suc- 
cessively developed  perceptions  and  requirements  of  man, 
and  to  consist  respectively  in  the  reflection  from  material 
objects,  of  the  power,  the  love,  and  the  life  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

In  later  life  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  lamented  that  in 
this  early  work  her  **  Theory  "  had  not  received  its  proper 
application  to  Christian  art  and  Christian  taste,  nor  had 
been  based  on  its  true  foundation  in  Christian  truth.  It 
was  her  cherished  wish  to  re-write  the  whole,  from  the 
enlarged  and  deepened  convictions  of  her  later  mind. 

She  believed  that  the  task  of  unfolding  the  eternal 
principles  of  beauty,  though  humble  compared  with  that 
of  teaching  spiritual  truth,  was  yet  of  practical  importance. 
She  considered  **  the  tastes  to  be  the  extreme  ramifications 
of  principles,"  and  she  held  that  the  arrangement  of  a 
house,  and  of  domestic  scenery,  according  to  the  percep- 
tions of  a  rightly  informed  taste,  went  far  towards  pro- 
moting the  cheerfulness  and  harmonious  feelings  of  those 
who  woidd  receive  its  influence.  She  was  deeply  anxious, 
therefore,  to  discharge  the  task  which  she  believed  had 
been  committed  to  her,  to  the  glory  of  Grod;  and  her 
posthimious  work  on  the  "  Principles  of  Beauty  **  is  the 
result  of  this  desire.  It  was  written  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life,  but  while  it  might  yet  be  said  of  her,  that 
spiritually  "  her  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  her  natural  force 
abated." 

In  the  autobiography,  we  have  seen  the  interest  which 
the  subject  of  slavery  awakened  in  Mrs.  SchimmelPen- 
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ninck's  mind  from  early  childhood.  The  active  exertions 
of  future  years  corresponded  with  this  early  horror  at  the 
iniquities  of  the  slave  trade.  At  a  time  when  the  energies 
of  many  benevolent  persons  of  her  own  sex  were  strained 
to  the  utmost  in  the  cause  of  the  slave,  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Penninck  devotedly  laboured  in  the  part  assigned  to  her. 
By  unwearied  counsel  and  sympathy,  and  by  the  use  of 
her  ready  pen,  she  gave  most  efficient  support  and  help  to 
the  abolitionists  of  Bristol.  We  have  abimdant  testimony 
how  highly  her  labours  were  estimated.  Hannah  More 
writes  of  her  "  excellent  tracts"  on  this  subject,  one  of 
which  seems  to  have  excited  a  more  than  common  degree 
of  interest.  It  is  on  the  "  difference  between  Jewish  and 
West  Indian  slavery,"  and  is  entitled  "  Is  Slavery  justified 
or  condemned  by  Scripture?"  I  regret  to  say  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  con-ect  list  of  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Penninck's  tracts  and  lesser  publications  either  on  this  or 
other  subjects. 

During  the  years  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  received,  though  always  with 
simplicity,  a  good  deal  of  society  at  their  own  house; 
literary  people,  family  friends  and  connections,  and  others, 
attracted  by  the  charm  which  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's 
wit  and  originality  threw  around  her. 

In  the  year  1813,  she  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
late  excellent  Mrs.  Richard  Smith,  an  acquaintance  which 
soon  ripened  into  close  friendship,  and  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  took  an  important  place  in  her  daily  life,  and  con- 
tinued almost  without  a  cloud  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Smith  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Okely,  pastor  of  the  Moravian 
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Church  in  Bristol,  a  man  of  devoted  piety,  and  of  many 
gifts  and  peculiarities,  were  her  frequent  guests. 

She  had  also  at  this  time  very  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  late  Lady  Bedingfield,  and  with  Mr.,  afterwards  Car- 
dinal, and  Mr&  Weld,  who  then  resided  at  Cliftx>n,  and 
with  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  whom  she  constantly  met  at 
their  house.  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  retained  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  for  these  excellent  friends,  but  letters 
written  at  this  time  bear  witness  that  she  was  enabled  to 
resist  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  by  them  to  bring 
her  over  to  their  communion. 

Love  to  her  mother  was  the  great  affection  of  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck's  life.  No  words  of  mine  can  adequately 
convey  her  grief  when  the  long  illness  of  this  beloved 
parent  terminated  in  death,  November  16th,  1817. 

One  who  was  with  her  at  the  time,  and  passed  through 
those  deep  waters  in  near  sympathy  with  a  sorrow  which 
no  human  aid  could  mitigate,  believed  that  she  would  have 
sunk  under  the  anguish  of  her  mind,  but  God  in  His  love 
and  mercy  brought  her  through.  Every  year  during  the 
rest  of  her  life,  as  November  came  round,  she  put  on 
mourning  in  vivid  remembrance  of  this,  her  greatest  sor- 
row ;  she  wore  it  till  Christmas  Day,  and  then  she  took  it 
off,  *'  in  sympathy  vrith  the  glad  tidings  that  day  com- 
memorated to  the  vast  family  of  God's  children." 

Of  outward  things,  in  this  time  of  sore  trial,  probably 
nothing  afforded  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  so  much  consola- 
tion as  the  study  of  her  favourite  Port  Royal  writers.  She 
often  used  to  say  that  these  books  having  been  sent  to  her 
before  this  sad  time  was  an  especial  instance  of  Divine  love 
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and  mercy.  She  had  also  now  begun  the  study  of  Hebrew 
with  her  friend  Mrs.  Richard  Smith,  and  henceforth  this 
Divine  language,  as  she  loved  to  call  it,  became  one  of  her 
chief  delights.  Its  ideal  character  exactly  met  her  mind, 
as  the  light  it  aflforded  in  her  studies  of  the  word  of  God 
met  her  conscience. 

The  first  fruit  of  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  Hebrew 
studies  appeared  in  1821,  in  a  little  work  entitled  "Bibli- 
cal Fragments,"  to  which  a  second  volume  was  added  as  a 
supplement  in  the  succeeding  year. 

Amongst  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  tracts  appeared  a 
very  interesting  notice  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander.  It 
was  in  part  a  translation  from  the  French,  and  contained 
many  facts  not  generally  known  to  the  English  public. 
This  little  book  excited  great  interest 

The  year  1818  was  marked  by  her  reception  into  the 
Moravian  Church,  into  which  her  scruples  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  "Lot"  had,  as  we  have  seen,  hitherto  pre- 
vented her  from  being  received  as  a  member.  In  her 
letter  to  Dr.  Okely,  in  which  she  applies  for  fellowship, 
when  tracing  the  course  of  her  mind  on  this  subject,  she 
thus  expresses  her  ultimate  conviction :  "  I  had,  indeed, 
long  believed  in  Jesus,  but,  like  Martha,  I  had  too  often 
been  busied  about  many  things,  though  all,  as  I  thought, 
relating  to  His  service.  I  now  began  to  feel  that  I  most 
needed,  like  Mary,  to  sit  quietly  at  His  feet,  and  my  heart 
yearned  after  companions  who,  in  common  with  other 
Christian  brethren,  feed  on  the  Bread  of  Life,  but  eat  it 
unmixed  with  the  chaflF  of  human  speculation.  During 
this  period,  too,  I  had  seen  much  of  the  so-caJled  religious 
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world,  and  all  I  saw  without,  as  well  as  all  I  had  experi- 
enced within,  convinced  me  more  and  more  of  man's  utter 
emptiness  and  of  our  Saviours  all-sufficient  fulness,  and 
made  me  long  to  flee  to  some  asylum  among  brethren  who 
should  have  experienced,  like  myself,  that  men  are  nothing 
and  that  *  Christ  is  all  in  all.'  I  resolved  then  to  search 
the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  *  the  Lot,'  and  accordingly 
I  found  it  was  used  imder  the  old  covenant  to  fix  the  habi- 
tation of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  to  appoint  the  order 
in  which  the  priests  should  offer  incense  in  the  temple, 
and  on  various  other  occasions ;  and  I  foimd  that  the  very 
earliest  act  of  the  Apostolic  Christian  Church  was  to  esta- 
blish an  appeal  to  Hhe  Lot'  in  the  choice  of  ministers 
under  the  new  covenant ;  and,  lest  we  should  imagine  this 
a  temporary  privilege,  the  grounds  of  its  establishment  are 
given,  and  these  grounds  are  evidently  of  a  permanent 
nature.  Proverbs  xviii.  18,  *  The  lot  causeth  contentions 
to  cease^  and  parteth  between  the  mighty.'  And  again. 
Proverbs  xvi  33,  *  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ;  but  the 
whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.'  Such  were  the 
steps  by  which  our  Saviour  led  me,  and  I  found  myself  a 
Sister  at  heart  before  I  was  aware  of  it." 
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CHAP.  VIIL 
1819—1826. 


**  No  receipt  op«neth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend  to  whom  you  may  impart 
griefs,  joys,  hopes,  fears,  suspicions,  counsels,  or  whatever  lieth  on  the  heart 
to  oppress  it."— Bacow. 


In  the  years  1824,  1825,  and  1826,  Mrs.  SchimmelPen- 
ninek  derived  very  great  pleasure  and  refreshment  from 
visits  which  she  paid  to  her  valued  friends  and  relations  at 
Falmouth.  In  these  visits  Mr.  SchimmelPenninck  accom- 
panied her.  Nor  was  the  happy  intercourse  she  enjoyed 
there  confined  to  that  of  her  cousins;  she  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  other  members  of  this  large  circle, 
especially  with  the  revered  head  of  the  family,  the  late 
Mrs.  Fox,  whom  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  regarded  with 
peculiar  love  and  admiration.  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck 
often  applied  to  her  for  advice,  alike  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral concerns,  and  she  always  found  a  blessing  in  follow- 
ing it.  Mrs.  Fox  was  a  plain  Friend  in  principle  and 
practice,  and  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  early  association 
with  Friends,  and  her  matured  conviction  that  among  them 
are  and  have  been  numbered  some  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth,  served  but  as  an  additional  bond.     A  close  and  true 
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friendsbip  waa  formed  between  them,  whicli  lasted  without 
interruption  till  Mrs.  Fox,  this  "  mother  in  Israel,"  waa 
removed  to  her  eternal  home. 

Mrs,  SchimmelPenninck  gave  a  lively  description  of 
these  happy  risits  in  ft  iwrifSi  of  letters  to  a  mutual  friend. 
Tlie  letters  are  full  of  interest  and  characteristic  traits  of 
the  writers  mind. 

"  It  is  almost  imposable,"  she  says,  "  to  convey  to  you 
an  idea  haw  interestii^,  and  yet  bow  unlike  any  other 
place,  is  this  remarkable  country.  The  only  bad  thing  I 
have  seen  is  the  roads,  and  they  are  just  like  many  ultra- 
evaugelical  persons,  very  sound  in  the  main,  but  of  such 
bad  and  grating  tempers  that  you  are  tormented  at  every 
gt»p  you  take  with  them.  This  is,  however,  the  only  in- 
convenience.    EverythinfT  else  is  delightful. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  people  look  so  good :  Friends' 
dresses,  orthodox  bonnets,  brown  gowns,  caps  white  as 
driven  snow,  meet  your  eye  in  every  quarter.  In  the 
poorest  cottages  you  see  not  only  Bibles  and  expendve 
biblical  commentaries,  such  as  Scott's  or  Henry's,  with 
Cruden's  Concordance,  but  books  on  geology,  astronomy,  or 
mathematics. 

"  Alfred  Fox  told  me,  he  conceived  the  Cornish  character 
to  be  formed  by  their  circumstancee.  There  are  in  Corn- 
wall one  hundred  and  sixty  mines,  some  of  which,  such  as 
the  great  mines  of  Dolcooth,  BotalUck,  and  Huel  Abraham, 
are  two  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  deep  —  a  prodigious 
depth  ;  and  many  masters  have  in  their  employ  fourteen 
hundred  men.  A  great  part,  then,  of  the  Cornish  popula- 
tion  are  miners,  or   immediately  connected  with   them. 
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This  is  an  occupation  full  of  risk ;  the  falling  of  one  stone 
behind  him  immures  the  miner  in  a  living  grave.  The 
explosion  of  fire  damp,  the  gush  of  subterranean  springs^ 
accidents  from  blasting,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  occa-* 
sion  him,  and  the  family  dependent  on  him,  to  go  from  day 
to  day  as  with  their  lives  in  their  hands.  It  is,  theui 
natural  that  their  religion  should  partake  -of  this.  The 
Cornish  man  who  seeks  religion  seeks  it  not  to  occupy  the 
applause  of  a  Bible  meeting,  or  to  be  a  great  man  at  a 
class  meeting,  he  seeks  it  not  to  inspire  him  in  conversa- 
tion, but  to  support  him  in  adversity,  in  accidents  of  the 
most  appalling  nature,  and  at  the  hour  of  death.  Hence 
the  Cornish  man's  religion  is  a  religion  not  of  cant,  but  o 
spirit  and  truth. 

"  Again,  the  miner  is  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  work  is  done  with  a  diflferent  degree  of  labour, 
according  to  the  rock  he  has  to  penetrate.  He  is  thus  led 
to  exercise  his  mind  to  gain  a  knowledge  both  of  mine- 
ralogy and  mechanics,  to  form  a  probable  idea  of  the  rocks  he 
will  have  to  encoimter,  their  mode  of  succeeding  each  other, 
&c.  Hence  they  become  acute,  discerning,  and  well-in- 
formed. They  generally  work  in  the  mine  six  hours  at  a 
time ;  they  put  on  a  flannel  dress,  in  which  they  work,  and 
when  they  come  up  again  ^  to  grass '  sus  they  call  it,  they 
strip  it  off,  bathe,  and  put  on  a  clean  suit.  And  I  can 
hardly  tell  you  how  nice  the  Cornish  villages  look.  They 
are  mostly  situated  in  some  glen  or  ravine,  watered  by 
lovely  brooks,  wildly  rushing  over  their  beds  of  granite  or 
serpentine,  and  their  banks  luxuriant  with  trees  and  flowers, 
—  Portugal  laurel,  tamarisks,  arbutus,  growing  like  timber 
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trees.  Id  the  midst  peep  the  cottager,  buUt  of  granite, 
which  givea  them  a  sort  of  Egyptian  massive  substantial ity. 
Myrtles,  fuchsias,  bydraDgea^  and  other  flowers  of  a  like 
descriptioQ,  fill  the  cottage  gardens.  You  see  also  beds  of 
camatioaa,  roses,  tiger  lUiea,  Ac,  whidi  the  first  nursery 
gardens  might  be  proud  of.  I  think,  perfai^w,  the  minera 
working  so  many  hours  under  grooud  feel  a  peculiar  de- 
light in  the  fresh  wr  and  sun  and  bright  colouring  of 
Sowers.  I  sever  saw  such  gardens  anywhere  not  evem  in 
Holland.  You  will  be  convinced  how  different  tlie  climate 
is  from  ours,  when  I  tell  yon  that  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  Mrs.  Fox  gathered  in  her  garden  a  nosegay  of  geian 
niums,  fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  and  myrtle.  As  for  the 
myrtles  and  arbutus,  they  form  groves  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high.  But  it  is  not  only  the  great  beauty  of 
the  vegetation,  the  substantial  granite  cottages,  and  the 
neat  appearance  of  the  people,  which  is  so  striking,  but  the 
contrasts  of  scenery  you  are  perpetually  encountering. 
Now  you  emerge  on  vast  moors,  brown  or  purple  with 
heath,  without  one  sign  of  cultivation  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  uninterrupted  but  by  the  fragments  or  boulders  of 
primeval  granite,  strewed  far  and  wide  like  the  vast  deso- 
lations of  some  immense  city,  passed  away  in  the  night  of 
long  departed  centuries;  or  else  piled  up  in  fantastic  form, 
as  though  by  the  witchery  and  spite  of  demons,  poised  on 
pinnacles  whence  they  appear  as  though  they  must  inevit- 
ably be  hurled:  and  beyond  is  the  vast  and  dark  and  deso- 
late ocean,  roaring  amidst  wild  cliffs  and  caverns.  Then 
suddenly  you  descend  into  a  beautiful  and  romantic  dell. 
Acacias,  Spanish  chestnuts,  and  ornamental  trees,  playful 
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and  wild  brooks,  cottages  in  the  midst  of  tall  groves  of 
myrtle,  peep  on  every  side;  and  the  peasants,  in  their  neat 
dresses,  reading  or  knitting,  or  perhaps  teaching  their 
children  at  their  cottage  door.  One  moment,  the  bleak 
moor,  with  its  granite  and  its  ocean,  sends  you  back  to  the 
idea  of  Eternity,  and  everything  that  is  solemn,  vast,  and 
awful ;  the  next,  the  sweet  smiling  seclusion,  and  the  bril- 
liant showers  of  frail  blossoms  surrounding  you  on  all  sides, 
bring  every  image  of  comfort^  gaiety,  and  cheerfulness. 

^^  At  Lostwithiel  is  a  most  beautiful  ruin  called  Bestor- 
mel  Castle.  I  think  your  friend  Lord  Erskine's  eldest  son 
takes  his  title  from  it.  At  Saint  AustelFs,  too,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curiosities  of  England — Carclaze  mine.  It  is 
alniost  the  only  mine — I  believe  the  only  one — which  is 
an  open  mine ;  so  that  from  the  mouth  you  look  down  to 
a  vast  depth,  where  you  see  the  miners  at  work.  Truro 
is  the  last  stage  between  Plymouth  and  Falmouth.  It' has 
not  improperly  been  called  the  Bath  of  Cornwall.  It  is 
beautiful  for  situation ;  handsomely,  even  elegantly  built ; 
the  streets  are  wide,  the  architecture  well  designed,  and 
the  granite  material  always  gives  a  noble  and  substantial 
eflFect.  You  feel  you  are  looking  on  the  same  which,  in 
Egypt,  presents  us  with  the  memorial  of  the  skill  of  forty 
past  centuries.  I  looked  at  Truro  with  interest,  as  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  Martyn :  but  I  own,  after  a  fatiguing 
day's  journey,  as  we  entered  the  carriage  to  descend  from 
it  next  time,  fagged  and  wearied,  at  the  house  of  friends 
where  I  had  never  set  foot  before,  I  felt  not  a  few  mis- 
givings ;  sometimes  congratulating  myself  with  being  near 
my  journey's  end ;  sometimes  earnestly  wishing  it  were  yet 
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further  o£  As  we  proceeded,  the  ooimtzy  was  increase 
ingly  beautifiiL  We  passed  near  Gw^inap,  a  place  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  Methodism,  b^ng  the  nataral 
amphitheatre  in  which  the  venerable  John  Wesley  so 
often  addressed  the  multitudes  around.  Near  Gw^uu^  is 
a  place  worth  seeing,  called  Camon  Stream  Works.  In- 
stead of  mining  for  tin,  they  here  direct  streams  over  the 
aides  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  wash  down  the  loose  tin,  which 
is  here  termed  *  Stream  Tin.'  Here  have  been  found 
many  interesting  antiquities ;  a  pickaxe  made  of  elk  s  horn, 
flint  arrow-heads,  and  human  skeletons  buried  beneath 
several  strata  (alternately  of  fresh  water  and  marine  shells) 
near  twenty-four  feet  fix)m  the  present  sur£EU»  of  the 
ground.  Evening  was  quite  closed  in  when  we  entered 
Falmouth.  We  drove  through  the  town,  which  terminates 
in  a  row  of  good,  even  elegant,  houses  on  a  terrace,  which 
is  there  called  *  The  Bank,"  raised  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  not  defended  even  by  a  parapet 
walL  The  very  last  house  is  our  dear  friend  Mrs.  Fox's. 
There  is  a  portico,  and  a  few  steps  up,  just  as  it  is  at  Earl- 
ham  ;  and  on  these  steps  all  this  kind  fiEunily  came  to  wel- 
come us.  Oh !  how  delightful  did  their  cordial  welcome, 
their  cheerful  countenances,  and  their  hospitable  house, 
se^n  after  our  long  journey.  Fatigue  vanished  in  a 
moment ;  and  the  first  five  minutes  seemed  to  bring  the 
established  cheerful  and  placid  peace  of  a  fri^idship  of 
years.     How  I  do  love  Friends  I' 
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To  the  same, 

"  My  very  dear  Friend, 

"  I  must  now  tell  you  of  our  excursion  to  Ma- 
razdon  and  Penzance.  •  «  .  The  rain  cleared,  the  mist 
rolled  away  over  the  hills,  and  at  once  unfolded,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Mount's  Bay  at  our  feet. 
Towering  in  the  centre,  opposite  the  village  of  Marazion, 
St.  Michael's  Mount — like  the  queen  of  the  ocean  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea — raises  its  hoary  granite  head  crowned 
with  lofty  Gothic  towers  and  battlements,  then  diademed 
with  sunbeams,  whilst  vast  mis-shapen  and  disjoined  crags 
of  rock,  reaching  far  and  wide  in  scattered  profusion,  pre- 
sent an  impregnable  barrier  to  the  billows  foaming  around 

it3  base Much  of  the  beauty  of  this  scene  arises, 

too,  &om  the  dispersed  villages  being  built  of  granite, 
which,  like  our  ecclesiastical  architecture,  is  of  a  colour  to 
catch  mellow  and  rich  light,  and  yet  to  harmonise  perfectly 
with  the  landscape  colours  and  the  bright  green  serpentine 
rocks,  rich  in  flowers,  and  especially  producing  the  beau- 
tiful Erica  vagans,  which  is  found  in  great  profusion, 
scattered  over  the  serpentine  district. 

"  Beyond  is  Marazion,  famous  for  its  beautiful  Mount, 
which  is  rich  in  tin,  in  topaz,  chalcedony,  and  garnet.  It 
is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  rocks  extending  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  at  ebb  tide  may  be  crossed  on 
foot  like  a  rude  bridge,  but  at  half  tide  are  impassable  but 
in  a  boat. 
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lasr^  TTkie-L  t<    J  i£3j^ail'  iir  "^  ^ti  ^ke  flecCi  of 

X  J*  g»*g!n.iiir'7  za^i  or  iitf*ii j&. 

Bkx  ichF  uic  inc  'iziic  &  ?rr»£«L  ^f«9  :aii  wild  lad  Tcne- 
iaji>   unr  'nn-  joistf-  :c  hjlxj  I^rnstr  naesw  oeeapied  the 

M^^Si^eTf  If  :«or:.  aZr^i  ix  I^itHXXisC&j  sad  aC  oar  ancient 
rifKira*  -  -^H*  LriiT  3({  :rzz.t  fx  i3Mt  v»i.'  »  aud  then  to  hare 
Litied  -s^  irti'  T^iz^isrhzirr  fr:cT  ^  &  wairaa  amd  laadmark  in 
t&e  xnids  -ic  dfcrk  :V?^e«;Lsw  fu  niLe»  dsut  from  the  sea ; 
and  *«jw-iirci:j.  ii:  iLr  £<f».>j-:e»l  Ksearebea.  since  the 
eit^>]i^iz.^TL!r  of  tLe  C:rna:  Gr»>k^c»l  Sodetr  in  1812, 
it  ha»  be^A  f'vund  thai  r->:^  azid  ti««&.  in  shorty  a  complete 
«^iinahne  forest,  exists  &b»>ut  foor  feet  beneath  the  sand 
'/f  tbe  bar. 

^  In  these  remote  timers  th^u  long  before  the  sea  was 
there,  it  in  i§sud  that  Solomon's  and  Hiram's  fleets  were  onoe 
^«uft  away  amongst  its  wild  rocks  and  caremsw  Some  few 
fff  Uje  adventurous  mariners  are  said  to  have  escaped 
iimUh,  but  their  fleet,  their  friends,  their  means  of  return 
were  cut  off*,  and  after  wandering  about  on  theee  shores, 
where  the  Druidical  superstitions  forbad  their  mingling 
with  Ihi!  savage  BriU.nH,  the  friendless  IsraeHtes  here  raised 
a  fi?w  huts  whicli  grew  into  a  village,  which  they  caUed, 
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from  their  distress,  Mara  Zion!  or  The  Affliction  of  Zion. 
Here^  it  is  said^  they  raised  an  altar  to  the  True  G-od,  first 
consecrating  our  shores  in  the  night  of  distant  centuries  of 
paganism ;  and  the  hills  of  Penzance,  and  the  deep  caverns 
and  crags  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  whilst  their  tin-veins 
first  afforded  occupation  to  these  outcasts  of  Israel,  remain 
consecrated  to  every  English  and  Christian  heart,  as  having 
first  heard  the  anthems  of  Zion,  and  awakened  their 
echoes  to  the  name  and  the  praise  of  the  One  only  true 
and  eternal  God,  blessed  for  ever. 

'^  Frequently,  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Cornwall,  are 
found  hollowed  places  containing  scorisB  and  slag,  and 
many  lumps  of  refined  tin,  which  are  called  ^  Jews'  houses,' 
and  *  Jews'  house  tin,'  from  a  belief  that  these  were  the 
spots  where  the  Jews  were  wont  to  smelt  their  tin  ore.  It 
is  thought  they  smelted  it  by  the  simple  process  of  blowing 
through  tubes,  which  is  a  way  similar  to  that  practised  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  who,  even  now,  are  in  the 
habit  of  smelting  metals  by  blowing  flame  upon  them 
through  bamboo  tubes,  which  produces  a  fire  as  fierce  as 
that  of  a  furnace,  though  much  smaller  in  extent;  so  we 
see  that  the  blow-pipe,  instead  of  being  a  new,  is  in  truth 
a  very  ancient  invention. 

^^  Such  are  the  records  tradition  has  handed  down  about 
Marazion.  How  £eu:  they  are  true  or  not,  how  far  they 
are,  as  the  Catholics  say,  matters  of  faith  or  only  of  re- 
spectful silence,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  at  all  events  they 
are  pleasant  to  Christian  imaginations,  and  grateful  to 
Christian  hearts,  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  them,  since 
they  changed  the  feelings  with  which  I  might  otherwise 
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have  looked  on  the  little  fishing  town  of  Marazion  into 
those  of  interest  and  veneration." 


To  the  same, 

*^  After  we  had  dined,  we  went  to  see  the  toWn  of  Pen- 
zance, which  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  which  bears  a 
peculiar  character,  imparted  to  it  by  that  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  granite  houses,  covered  with  myrtles,  passion  flowers^ 
and  geraniums ;  the  gurgling  brooks  of  clear  water  down 
the  centre  of  every  street ;  the  numerous  scientific  insti- 
tutions, libraries,  and  lecture-rooms,  form  a  combination 
of  rural  scenery,  rusticity,  and  science,  which  seems  to 
unite  at  once  a  sense  of  being  in  a  remote  place,  centimes 
behind  the  rest  of  England  in  luxmy,  yet  very  far  before 
it  in  information. 

**  The  church  is  a  neat  one,  and  the  burial-place  seemed 
crowded  with  tombs,  probably  because  of  the  imperishable 
nature  of  the  granite  slabs  of  which  they  are  composed ; 
and  it  seemed  strange  to  me  to  see  so  many  memorials  of 
unknown  generations  passed  away,  recorded  in  the  same 
material  which  tells  of  the  victories  of  Sesostrid  or  the 
pride  and  superstition  of  Cheops. 

"This  churchyard  opens  into  avast  burial-groimd, whose 
wide  extent  and  crowded  monumental  tablets  almost  make 
it  seem,  not  like  the  cemetery  of  a  country  town,  but  like 
one  vast  city  of  the  dead.  This  is  the  burial-ground  of 
strangers,  and  has  from  time  immemorial  engulfed  the 
succeeding  multitudes  sent    here,   from  all  quarters  of 
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Europe^  in  the  delusive  hope  of  restoration  from  this  mild 
summer-like  climate.  Names,  not  only  from  every  part  of 
England,  but  from  Germany,  Holland,  from  France  —  nay 
—  many  from  Some,  had  here  found  an  early  grave ;  and 
as  I  looked  on  this  vast  mortuary  field,  containing  names 
from  so  many  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues,  who  had 
here  sought  bodily  health,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
prayer  rise  in  my  heart  that  they  might  be  found  in  that 
vast  assembly  gathered  from  the  east,  and  west,  and  north, 
and  south,  who  have  sought  that  true  health  which,  at  the 
Great  Physician's  hands,  shall  never  be  sought  in  vain. 

" It  being    now  almost    getting    dark,    we 

returned  to  our  inn,  which  we  soon  found  was  overflowing 
with  the  influx  of  Friends  for  the  Marazion  Monthly 
Meeting.  Accordingly,  next  day,  we  rose  early,  and 
having  breakfasted  with  all  despatch,  set  off  for  Marazion. 
As  we  pursued  our  lonely  way,  the  scenery  was  most 
striking.  It  was  a  fine,  but  yet  blowing  day,  the  vast  bay 
covered  with  curling  waves,  rushing  in  and  crested  with 
foam,  the  clouds  swiftly  chasing  each  other,  so  as  some- 
times to  leave  St.  Michael's  Moimt  in  deep  shadow,  some- 
times to  illuminate  it  with  sudden  light ;  the  breakers  of 
surge  roaring  amidst  its  caverns,  and  leaping  up  it3  sides, 
and  boiling  amidst  the  huge  disjoined  crags  which  sur- 
roimd  its  base ;  whilst  the  meadow-land  and  hills  on  the 
other  side  were  rendered  picturesque  from  the  various 
groups  of  Friends*  pouring  down  in  all  directions,  and 
bound,  like  ourselves,  to  the  Meeting.  Some  were  walk- 
ing, others  in  carts,  in  every  shade  of  orthodox  drab  and 
brown,  others  in  gigs ;  and,  had  the  characteristic  hat  and 
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«w>S>x  tcwKt  been  mmtfngy  the  sober  and  staid  pace  of 
Iwck  £1^  iSfi  rsiTT.'Z  bocsis  woold  immediatel j  have  ocm- 
112^:^  =i'e  dbcT  h^  been  brcw^t  np  frofm  early  youth  in 
Fr%&i5*  pciaK.*ip«cs.  And,  as  almost  all  the  party  greeted 
Be  vith  a  i^>i  and  ki&d  kwkks^  I  oonduded  our  on-Friendly 
yeilov  <cLir>.^  va^  nedieaaed  by  the  orthodoxy  of  Frances's 
and  my  K^onec^  As  I  k^^ked  at  the  varions  parties  I 
OkKiti  DOC  h<e^  thinking  how  good,  and  kind,  and  respect- 
abte  Friends  appealed.  We,  however,  whoee  horses  were 
ttX  so  ofthodotx.  5VOQ  gained  upon  th«n,  and  left  them  hi 
h^hii^  z  a£kd  when  we  got  to  Manirion,  I  should  haye  been 
at  a  L>ss  to  direct  oar  driTtn-  to  find  the  inn  where  we  were 
to  meet  oar  dear  friends^  had  not  a  large  op»i  and  crowded 
space,  and  a  whole  phalanx  of  silk  bonnets  and  broad- 
brim hati>  at  the  door,  over  which  was  painted  a  most  on- 
radiant  star  or  sun  t  which,  to  quote  Milton,  was  utterly 
*  sheen  of  his  beams 'u  given  me  the  information  that  we 
were  arriTed  at  our  destination.  Accordingly,  we  soon 
recognised  our  beloved  friends.  It  being  now  time,  we 
proceeded. 

^  The  Fox  familv  and  the  Barclays  seemed  half  to  fill 
this  little  Meeting ;  and  the  neatness  and  nicety  of  thdr 
dress  formed  a  touching  contrast  to  the  rusticity  of  the 
place.  In  the  gallery  sat  J.  K.,  a  man  of  oratory  almost  as 
diffuse  as  even  this  epistle  of  mine,  by  him  M.  F.,  and 
next  to  her  our  dear  friend. 

"  As  the  Meeting  gathered,  the  effect  to  me  was  most 
striking.  The  deep  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  rushing 
of  the  wind  and  the  monotonous  roar  of  the  wayes  upon 
the  shore ;  the  persons  before  me,  and  especially  M*  F., 
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— whom  I  had  so  often  seen  in  Bath,  gay,  and  adorning 
such  different  society,  and  as  I  looked  upon  her  counte- 
nance, oh  1  how  in  an  instant,  as  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  *  Parting 
Hour,'  did  I  feel  the  work  of  years,  and  as  in  his  poem  the 
power  of  God  is  exhibited  in  tearing  away  the  gay  visions 
of  earth,  so  here  immediately  gushed  upon  the  heart  His 
goodness  and  His  power  in  substituting  for  them  the 
enjoyment  of  heaven. 

"  How  wonderfid  did  it  seem  to  me,  when  she  rose  up 
and  opened  her  lips,  to  -hear  divinely  taught  wisdom  steal- 
ing like  dew  upon  the  soul  from  one  whom  I  so  well 
remembered  in  such  different  scenes;  and  bearing  the  evi- 
dence, too,  of  a  teacher  sent  as  a  blessing  from  God.  How 
affecting  to  the  soul  appeared  the  deep,  the  profound  self- 
abasement  and  humility,  with  which  this  person,  ever  used 
to  the  admiration  of  polished  society,  now  addressed  the 
rustic  assemblage,  who,  except  her  own  family  connexions, 
constituted  the  whole  of  her  audience.  The  door  of  the 
Meeting  was  open :  in  the  deep  stillness  my  eye  rested 
upon  the  sods  which  covered  the  graves  of  Edwin  Price, 
Georgiana  Barclay,  and  many  of  the  friends  and  close  re- 
latives of  those  sitting  around ;  and  how  wonderfrd  did  it 
seem,  as  I  looked  on  the  party  before  me,  and  saw  the  un- 
broken and  holy  religious  composure  and  deep  communion 
resting  on  so  many  of  their  youthftd  countenances,  to  think 
that  the  tussock  of  rank  grass,  the  weed,  and  the  thistle, 
shivering  in  the  wind,  were  really  waving  over  the  resting- 
places  of  those  who,  scarce  two  years,  who  scarce  one  year 
ago,  were  their  companions,  and  who  three  years  ago 
beamed  with  youth  and  health  and  strength  like  those  I 
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then  looked  on.  I  cannot  express  the  profound  melandboly 
I  felt  as  I  gazed  on  their  burial-place  near  this  wild  and 
desolate  shore. 

^^ ........  .  When  the  Meeting  at  length   broke 

up,  Mrs.  Fox  and  Maria  descended  from  the  gallery,  and 

kindly  put  me  imder  the  care  of  Miss .  She  is  a  lady, 

I  suppose,  about  fifty ;  in  appearance  something  between 
two  very  diflferent  persons  —  Miss  Tucker,  our  late  Mora- 
vian Labouress,  and  your  former  sentimental  friend,  Mrs. 
F.  She  has  a  most  benevolent  countenance ;  her  dress  is 
rather  a  worldly  dress,  stripped  and  shorn,  than  a  plain 
dress,  which  I  think  has  not  an  agreeable  effect*  Her 
manner  is  most  kind,  and  all  she  says  is  good,  though  I 
think  she  has  acquired  a  slight  shade  of  that  wailing  tone 
so  common,  I  know  not  why,  amongst  some  evangelical 
people,  which  is  not  according  to  my  taste.  She  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  excellent  person,  universally  well  spoken  of, 
entirely  devoted  to  a  mother  ninety-four  years  of  age, 
whom  she  never  leaves.  She  was  most  kind,  and  took  me 
to  her  brother's  house,  which  is  a  very  handsome  one ;  and 
also  to  a  cottage  he  has  on  the  cliff,  which  is  truly  beauti- 
ful ;  and  we  then  walked  on  the  beach,  between  Marasion 
and  the  Lizard.  She  was  most  obliging,  yet  I  should 
have  enjoyed  her  company  more,  if  we  had  not  been  at 
tross  purposes  the  whole  time. 

*'  I  being  very  much  bent  on  mineralogy,  and  knowing 
St^  Michael's  Mount  to  be  a  most  celebrated  place  for 
minerals,  and  having  but  this  hour,  was  longing  to  know 

all  about  them,  whereas  Miss also,  having,  but  this 

hour  with  a  Bristol  person,  was  intent  on  hearing  the 
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biography  of  all  the  Bristol  reputed  saints,  so  that  our 
conversation  was  much  as  follows :  — 

"  Miss  •  —  *  You  enjoy  a  great  and  unspeakable 

privilege.   Madam,  in  being  situated  where  you  can   so 

constantly  have  the  advantage  of  sitting  under  Mr. 's 

ministry,  and  conversing  with  so  many  persons  soimd  in 
doctrine,' 

"  M.  A.  S.  —  *  Many  persons  of  your  Church,  I  believe, 
esteem  it  much.  —  But  what  a  delightful  situation  you 
have  so  near  St.  Michael's  Mount,  the  richest  place  in 
England  for  specimens  of  minerals ;  many  exhibiting  such 
pecidiarly  good  examples  of  perfect  crystalline  formations.' 

*^  Miss .  —  *  Do  you   know  the   Honourable  Miss 

Powys,  and  Lady  Southampton,  and  the  Miss  Buchans  ? ' 

"  M.  A.  S. — *  I  have  occasionally  met  them. — ^Pray  have 
you  collected  many  specimens  of  the  topazes,  amethysts, 
chalcedony,  and  tin  ore,  for  which  this  Mount  is  so  cele- 
brated? or  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  meet  with  them?' 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Miss talking  like  Christian  in  *  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' and  I  like  Mammon  in  Milton's  ^Paradise  Lost.' 
Thus  we  went  on  a  tort  et  a  traverSy  till  half-past  one, 

when  Miss kindly  took  me  to  John  Barclay's,  where 

we  were  to  dine." 

To  the  same. 

^^  •    •    • Sometimes  I  could  di&p 

tinguish  the  mother's  voice  by  its  earnest  and  yearning 
tenderness;  occasionally  the  deep  voice  of  the  father,  in 
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serious  exhortation;  but  oftener  the  little  voices  of  the 
children,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  *that  God  has 
perfected  praise ; '  for  the  deep  feeling  of  the  love  of  Crod 
seems  to  live  and  glow  in  every  little  heart.  Then  I  used 
to  hear  the  trampling  of  many  little  feet^  as  the  three 
children  and  their  maid,  and  Frances  and  Emma^  with 
Maria  Fox,  and  a  mule  to  assist  in  carrying  the  weary 
ones,  used  to  set  out  in  company,  down  the  garden,  and 
through  the  lane,  to  the  beach,  where,  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  rocks  and  the  caverns,  and  with  no  spectators  but 
the  shags  and  the  sea-gulls,  they  used  to  bathe. 

^^It  was  pleasant  to  me,  as  I  was  dressing,  to  watch  them 
coming  back,  winding  along  the  cliffs ;  and,  as  they  drew 
near,  Maria,  seated  on  her  mule,  with  little  Carry  in  her 
arms,  Anna  Maria  by  her  side,  and  the  others  surrounding 
her,  repeating  their  hymns  and  psalms,  they  used  to  look 
just  like  Raffaelle's  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  in  the 
Flight  to  Egypt.  Maria's  holy  and  maternal  countenance 
on  these  occasions  I  shall  never  forget ;  nor  the  sweet  and 
tender  emotion  of  her  children.  Little  Carry,  especially, 
used  to  enjoy  the  ride.  *  0  Mamma,'  said  she,  one  day, 
*do  let  me  say  my  hymn  louder,  for  the  poor  mule  is 
listening,  and  cannot  hear  me.'  Their  return  I  used  soon 
to  know  by  Carry  or  Barclay  besetting  me,  the  moment  I 
opened  my  door,  to  tell  them  stories  of  wild  beasts. 

"  At  half-paijt  eight  the  loud  stroke  of  a  Chinese  gong 
called  the  whole  household  to  assemble  for  readinjr.  As  it 
resounded  through  the  house  and  grounds,  I  thought  of  the 
gongs  or  cymbals  used  by  caravans  in  the  desert,  to  call 
the  distant  wayfaring  ])ilgrims,  and  give  them  notice  of 
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the  wells  of  water ;  and  of  the  beautiful  Scripture  compari- 
S01I9  so  often  used  in  the  Psalms  and  here  literally  fulfilled, 
of  striking  the  highH90unding  cymbal  to  call  to  the  wells  of 
salvation^  and  to  bid  everything  that  hath  breath  to  praise 
the  Lord." 

To  the  same. 

"You,  my  dear  friend,  who  have  always  been  in  the 
bosom  of  your  own  family,  and  whose  present  associates  do 
not  place  you  beyond  the  reach  of  your  early  friends,  and 
whose  abode  has  not  taken  you  for  ever  from  the  scenes  of 
your  early  attachments,  can  scarcely  imagine  the-  exquisite 
and  heart-cheering  enjoyment  it  is  to  me  to  see  those 
whom  I  remember  as  part  of  the  scenery  of  my  early 
Ufe. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  me,  who  live  as  it  were  amongst 
people  of  a  foreign  tongue,  to  look  on  coimtenances  that 
have  seen  those  I  deeply  love,  to  hear  voices  they  have 
heard,  and  to  see,  as  it  were,  a  living  memento  of  times 
long  since  for  ever  passed'  away,  and  living  only  deep 
buried  in  a  heart-affecting  and  mournful  remembrance. 

"  I  never,  I  believe,  see  any  one  of  my  own  family  con- 
nexions without  deeply  feeling  this ;  and  I  have  a  love  and 
real  affection  to  them,  of  a  sort  I  never  can  have  to  any 
others.  It  is  as  a  bond  of  blood,  which  no  distance  of  time 
or  place  can  sever ;  and  I  can  never  look  on  the  face  of  a 
Barclay,  without  feeling  that  sort  of  love  which  we  do  to  a 
tree  or  cot,  which  we  remember  as  part  of  the  scenery 
of  our  childhood. 

0  0 
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^^  How  far  more  did  I  feel  in  this  instance,  where  the 
more  clearly  I  saw  the  more  highly  I  valued.  Never,  I 
think,  shall  I  forget  the  happy  hours  I  spent  with  Maria 
in  these  afternoons.  I  expected  the  refreshment  that  a 
visit  to  our  native  country  brings  to  one  whose  abode  is  in 
a  land  of  strangers.  I  found  it  like  a  vision  of  Canaan  to 
a  heart  still  journeying  and  laden  in  the  desert ;  a  sweet 
refreshment,  but  a  blessing  too.  My  only  regret  was  the 
absence  of  dear  Lucy.  Sometimes  we  talked  over  old 
times,  then  of  many  of  our  former  friends,  the  various  ways 
in  which  Divine  mercy  had  met  them,  and  the  various 
paths  by  which  they  had  been  led.  Then  we  spoke  of 
ourselves,  our  former  minds,  and  our  own  courseB.  I  told 
her  how  at  length,  after  passing  through  Methodism,  I 
landed  in  the  Moravian  Church ;  and  she  told  me  how  she 
became  a  Friend,  and  how  she  got  to  Falmouth,  and  how 
she  became  a  preacher.  She  told  me,  too,  of  Agatha,  of 
Hachel's  death,  and  of  Elizabeth's  change ;  and  all  this  in* 
terspersed,  agaiu  and  again,  with  her  returning  to  her 
lovely  children. 

"Everything  she  said,  though  I  believe  I  never  ex- 
pressed it,  added  to  my  esteem  and  true  affection  for  her. 
There  was  a  moderation,  a  deep  humility,  an  unaffected 
but  sterling  truth  and  good  sense  without  literary  preten* 
sion,  a  practical  wisdom,  that  made  every  word  seem  like 
the  right  one,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  Open  and 
frank,  yet  with  prudence  ;  a  strictly  conscientious  but  ao 
experienced,  and  therefore  a  capacious-hearted  Christian: 
a  devoted  mother,  but  seeking  for  her  children,  as  for  her- 
self, good  things  rather  than  high  things. 
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I  can  scarcely  say  how  very  much  I  enjoyed  these  talks 
both  with  Maria  and  our  dear  friend  at  the  Bank;  yet 
they  were  altogether  different  in  character.  Towards  our 
friend  I  felt  almost  the  same  kind  of  confidence,  reliance, 
and  affectionate  veneration  as  to  a  parent ;  and  I  treasured 
up  her  words  as  lessons  of  deep  wisdom  and  truth,  as  from 
lips  that  I  had  long  been  accustomed  to  venerate. 

^^  Falmouth  Meeting  is  said  to  have  more  convinced 
Friends  than  any  other ;  and  I  no  longer  wonder  (though 
I  have  not  verified  the  prediction)  that  E.  P.  said  to  me  as 
I  went  down :  *  Thou  must  beware  of  Falmouth ;  for  all 
who  inhale  Falmouth  air  become  Friends,  if  they  were  not 
so;  and  turn  zealous  Friends,  if  they  were  lukewarm 
ones.' 

^^  But  I  forget,  we  are  all  this  time  in  the  summernseat 
(in  the  long  walk,  where  Maria  and  I  had  our  talks) 
whilst  evening  is  coming  on :  and  it  is  almost  time  to  see 
in  the  distance  the  little  merry  face  of  Carry,  with  Anna 
Maria  and  Barclay,  preceding  the  walking  party ;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  see  us  from  the  wicket,  running  up ;  Carry 
jumping  and  throwing  her  arms  round  my  neck;  Anna 
Maria  gently  seating  herself  at  my  knee,  and  softly  kissing 
me;  and  Barclay  standing  by,  taking  my  hand;  and  all 
proclaiming,  it  is  time  to  tell  them  more  stories ;  which 
accordingly,  when  they  had  dragged  me  by  the  shawl  and 
gown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  were  seated,  one  on  my 
knee,  and  the  others  about  me,  I  generally  did  for  twenty 
minutes  before  tea. 

"After  which,  Robert  would  show  us  experiments;  a 
few  amusing  ones,  with  which  the  children  were  delighted, 
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and  the  principles  of  which  he  explained  to  them ;  after 
which  they  generally  retired  to  bed.  Imagine  the  back 
drawing-room  strewed  with  reflectors,  and  magnets,  and 
specimens  of  iron,  and  borax,  cobalt^  copper  ore,  blow- 
pipes, platina,  &c.  &a;  deflagrations,  fusions,  and  de- 
tonations, on  every  side ;  whilst  we  were  deeply  interested 
in  watching  the  fusions  of  the  ores,  or  their  assaying ;  only 
that  now  and  then  I,  having  a  house  of  my  own,  had  a 
fellow-feeling  with  Maria,  at  seeing  a  certain  beautiful 
zebra-wood  table  splashed  with  melted  lead  or  silver,  and 
the  chased  Bury  Hill  candlestick  deluged  with  acids. 

"  WTiilst  we  were  thus  engaged,  after  the  children  went, 
Maria  would  withdraw.  She  made  a  point  every  night  of 
sitting  a  little  with  each  of  them,  reading  to  them  some 
short  portion  of  Scripture,  or  allowing  them  to  repeat  any- 
thing they  might  have  learnt  of  their  own  accord,  or  might 
have  on  their  minds  to  say.  She  would  converse  a  little 
with  them,  and  have  a  little  silence,  leading  each  to  self- 
examination  if  they  had  told  the  truth,  and  lived  in  love, 
and  been  obedient.  This  time  the  children  looked  forward 
to  as  the  happiest  of  the  whole  day.  I  can  scarcely  say 
how  valuable  I  think  this  habit  is  to  them,  nor  the  sweet 
and  confidential  and  religious  influence  it  seems  to  spread 
over  their  lives.  A  little  aft^er  ten  the  supper  made  its 
appearance.  Soon  after,  I  went  up  to  bed.  Maria  gene- 
rally accompanied  me,  and  stayed,  perhaps,  five,  or  at  most, 
ten  minutes  in  my  room  ;  ending  the  day  with  her  house- 
hold, with  her  guests,  as  with  her  children,  in  some  sweet 
and  quiet  intercourse.  I  felt  it  like  the  prophet's  evening 
blessing,  or  as  heavenly  dew  falling  on  the  heart,  pene- 
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tratingy  and  refreshing,  and  preparing  it  to  wait  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  upon  the  Lord  of  the  household  Himself." 

Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  looked  back  to  this  period  with 
peculiar  interest.  After  her  visit  to  Falmouth,  she  passed 
some  time  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood.  Her  stay 
principally  was  with  her  kind  friends  at  Bruce  Grove, 
Tottenham,  and  from  thence  she  visited  many  friends  and 
relations.  Circumstances  prevented  her  from  seeing  her 
cousins  at  Earlham ;  but  she  enjoyed  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
Fry,  and  other  members  of  the  Gumey  family.  She  thus 
writes  of  a  visit  she  paid  to  her  relations,  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barclay. 

"  I  have  not  yet  said  how  much  we  enjoyed  a  visit  of 
ten  days  at  Bury  Hill.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to  be  once 
more  with  Agatha,  and  to  meet  Elizabeth.  It  was  indeed 
encouraging  and  heart-cheering  to  be  with  them.  I  only 
longed  that  Maria  and  her  dear  children  had  been  with 
us  to  complete  the  party.  Elizabeth  seemed,  for  her, 
well  and  comfortable :  and  Agatha  quite  of  one  spirit  with 
her  sister,  differing  only  in  garb.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay 
were  most  kind,  and  I  seldom  paid  a  visit  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  family  appeared,  from  first  to  last,  more 
usefully  and  honourably  employed,  and  in  which  all  ap- 
peared guided  more  by  real  principle.  It  was  a  truly 
delightful  visit," 

But  amongst  the  kindnesses  she  received,  and  the  delight 
of  renewing  old  ties,  there  was  nothing  upon  which  she 
oftener  loved  to  dwell  than  intercourse  she  at  this  time 
enjoyed  with  Hannah  Kilham,  the  devoted  missionary  and 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  Africa.     Hannah  Kilham  had  just 
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retnmed  from  her  first  visit  to  that  oomitiy.  Throng 
sabeeqnent  years  Mrs.  SdiimmelPeimmck  oftoi  epoke  of 
her  as  one  of  the  most  single-minded  perBQOs  she  had  ever 
known,  and  as  one  who,  in  her  deep  abhorrence  and  oon- 
donnadon  of  sin,  and  in  her  bonndless  love  to  the  sinner, 
in  an  eminent  degree  posseflsed  the  ^irit  of  her  Master, 
and  trod  in  His  footsteps.  The  final  sacrifice  of  her  life 
in  the  cause  to  which  she  had  devoted  it,  was  ever  a  sub- 
ject of  much  feeling  to  Mrs.  Srhimmf^lPftiininf^lr, 
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CHAR  IX. 

1837—1846. 


**  Affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort." 

Shakespeare. 


"  For  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  bnt  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk 
bat  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  Uiere  is  not  love.** — Bacon. 

The  last  day  of  1837  was  a  Sunday.  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
PenDinck  had  just  returned  from  the  Moravian  chapel; 
her  friend  Mrs.  Richard  Smith  had  called,  and  was  sitting 
by  her  side,  and  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  was  speaking 
with  earnestness  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  in 
a  moment  she  was  seized  with  paralysis;  life  seemed  to 
stand  still ;  she  thought  herself  dying,  and  made  an  excla- 
mation to  that  effect.  Happily,  medical  help  was  near  at 
hand.  Dr.  Riley  happened  to  be  passing,  and  was  with 
her  in  a  few  moments:  he  bled  her,  and  ordered  other 
remedies ;  and  after  a  time  the  powers  of  life  began  to 
return,  her  speech  became  more  artictilate  and  her  mind 
clearer. 

Though  this  attack  of  paralysis  was  called  slight  by  her 
medical  attendants,  and  probably  was  so  in  reality,  yet  long 
years  passed  ere  she  recovered  from  its  effects.     Up  to  this 
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?»*.  tx^':^r  ii  vr  ix  &  7«sfa!>:a  x  -vik  x  ^  tickernws.  Dariii^ 
-ai^  j.n^  iym*g  aie  r.mznifiiZj  i*is  ik  ^  tke  ppweis  ci  her 
Tiinif  ami  TiOkCc*!  zr.izL  jjcET  Miic*:L  aad  a*  if  its  deanieM 
-vr^rt   nrnmrti  .uii  n^  ^a^:i*dST  pxA.    TW  vhole  of  her 

rjaiMC-^i.  ":f  i  rrsCjfarac:*  ▼airs.  -•!*  oaoce  difficult  to 
MIT  'zuuL  nkiL .  MC  iH  'v:k^  ~:«:r:be.  Ji^  v^o^  ^  her  mffieringSy 
3it?titL.7  iiisi  litr^rrLlj :  jai  12.  &  f-fw  wsftks  the  seTerity  of 
'nnf  iTite-'k  :«;trkii  ---  ^r&a^  &v^T.  •Thjkcge  was  considered 
TifTj  :aia^raaj«  ia*i  i-fr  ±:s:  zj.Te  was  10  Henbunr  Cooit, 
warfr**.  JL  "ne  T»i:r>  ?cc:z;£;.  si-e^  wa»  re«iTed  by  her  dear 
jiOfi  Tw  w«I  ZTjeflji^  >L:.  Sc-:ck.  izti  bi»  daoghier,  Mrs^  Bat- 
"SKw-jrdi :  ia>i  vi-fr:*  sit*  ««.;•:  T^ec  ihsi  perfect  liberty  and 
fcoiiwr  'izaji:i»itiii  w^.-c.  i-er  5C&^e  r^ixiied. 

?rY*r3..-iix  :c  ■^j.-f  nn-r  Mrs.  ScfcimmelPeniiinck  had 
c:cj?tilT«fc  ti**  w^ll-iz-.T^  I*t.  Jephson.  She  had  passed 
jccie  w»;^k>  :c  tl-f  w-^tcr  x  I>56  iizKier  his  medical  care 
jbZ  LaiiZLiiirivC ;  iZfci  lie  iiictplise  of  walking  before  mealfl» 
a=.i  r:^  -w^Stj-  r*»:r^:i^?i^  ivtv-t^  extremelr  udefol  to  her. 
I  bjkT^  :iT«i  i-eard  b?er  *z.i  the  dear  friend  who  was  her 
vvNjTivVirur.^  a:  Leaziir^^:^  speak  of  thw  sallying  forth  by 
Ur^*«i:CL:  :a  :h.^  a*r>  winter  mornings^  to  cany  ont  the 
wij^he*  v>:  bt»r  d^xtv'c  and  kind  friend. 

la  the  prveeu:  s^nous  illness  Dr.  Jephson  was  again 
a|^>lie^i  to:  and«  ere  very  long.  Mr^  SchinimelPenninck 
underto«.^k  the  journey  to  Leamington,  again  to  be  under 
his  care«     His  advice  was  ven*  valuable :  and  some  of  the 
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habits  which  she  adopted,  at  first  in  compliance  with  his 
desire,  were  continued  with  advantage  and  comfort  through 
the  rest  of  her  life.  She  often  spoke  of  Dr.  Jephson  with 
lively  gratitude.  She  found  this  justly  celebrated  man 
more  than  a  skilful  doctor;  he  proved  himself  a  disinter- 
ested friend. 

It  was  in  reference  to  her  state  at  this  time,  that  one 
expressively  writes : — 

"  Truly  it  is  a  divine  power  that  can  give  wings  to  the 
soul,  and  elevate  it  above  the  infirmities  of  suffering 
nature,  bestowing  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness,  and  stirring  up  the  earnest  and  effective  desire 
to  be 


a  < 


Not  thankful  when  it  pleaseth  me, 

As  though  Thy  mercies  had  spare  dajs  ; 
But  such  a  heart  whose  pulse  may  be 
Thy  praise.'  ** 

The  health  of  Mr.  SchimmelPenninck  had  also  long 
been  in  a  very  precarious  state;  many  infirmities  were 
advancing  upon  him ;  and  in  the  hope  that  a  change  to 
Clifton  might  prove  beneficial  to  them  both,  a  suitable 
house  was  sought  there,  and  eventually  found  in  Harley 
Place,  where  they  removed  in  September,  1838.  This 
change  of  residence  was  advantageous  in  many  ways.  The 
house  was  peculiarly  cheerful  and  pleasant;  the  proximity 
to  the  Down  enabled  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  to  pursue 
the  daily  walks  which  were  useful  and  refreshing  alike  to 
her  mind  and  body ;  while  the  clear  fine  air  was  not  with- 
out a  favourable  influence  on  the  health  of  her  husband, 
whose  fjEuling  powers  confined  him  principally  to  the  house ; 
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bat  the  impn>vement  was  of  short  duratioiL  He  bore  irith 
great  patience  manT  privations  and  much  soffering  incident 
to  his  state :  and  died  in  June,  1840.  Never  was  there  a 
kinder  heart  than  hi&  Till  his  mind  became  affected  by 
illness,  he  had  at  command  a  large  fund  of  information; 
he  was  an  eminently  good  historian,  was  fond  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  especially  of  music  and  paintings  and  had  a 
peculiar  insight  into  character ;  nothing  escaped  his  ob- 
swation.  One,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  judging, 
speaks  of  '*  his  modest  worth  and  kindliness,"  and  of  **  his 
pioud  d^^ight  in  his  richly  endowed  wife;**  he  had  no 
greater  pleasure  than  Ustening  to  her  music  or  her  praises ! 

Time  passed  on«  and  step  by  step  Mrs.  SchimmelPen- 
ninckV  mind  and  powers  recovered  their  elasticity  and 
hrigfatne^  if  not  their  strength.  She  resumed  her  habitual 
punoiits :  though  from  this  time  she  led  a  comparatively 
secluded  life,  and  was  much  separated  firom  general  society, 
for  which,  indeed,  her  health  unfitted  her.  But  in  many 
respects  the»  years  of  necesssary  seclusion  were  full  of  in- 
creasing blessing  and  happiness,  both  to  herself  and  to  those 
intimatelv  associated  with  her. 

Meanwhile,  time  had  likewise  wrought  many  changes 
with  her  friend.  Mr&  Richard  Smith.  She  too  had  lost 
her  husband,  and  had  subsequently  removed  to  a  pretty 
cottage  at  Stoke  Bishop :  and  though  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  had  modified  the  intercourse  between  these 
attached  friends*  yet  many  days  rarely  passed  without  their 
meeting.  One  morning  in  each  week  Mrs.  Smith  always 
»pent  in  Harley  Place ;  and  cordially  was  her  arrival,  with 
her  nosegay  of  sweet  flowers,  hailed  by  each  member  of 
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the  household.  All  loved  her,  and  learnt  to  look  upon 
her  as  a  dear  and  honoured  Mend ;  many,  in  return,  were 
the  happy  visits  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  paid  to  her.  Very 
frequently,  too,  when  Mrs.  Smith  left  home,  she  lent  her 
cottage  to  her  friend.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  wrote :  — 

"July  14th. 

"  My  very  dear  Friend, 

*^  This,  though  the  first  essay  of  taking  pen  in  hand 
since  I  have  been  at  the  cottage,  is  yet  not  the  first,  by 
hundreds  of  times,  that  I  have  most  affectionately  and 
gratefully  thought  of  you,  and  thanked  you  in  my  heart. 
I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  though  still  very  far  from  well,  how 
the  stay  at  this  peaceful  cottage  has  revived  me.  I  miss 
you  at  every  moment,  and  long  every  day  that  we  were 
reading  our  Hebrew  Psalms,  or  some  other  thing  together ; 
yet  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  I  enjoy  the  sweet  country, 
the  freshness  of  the  turf,  and  the  delightful  shade  of  the 
walnut  tree,  under  which  we  have  been  sitting  and  reading 
for  the  last  hour.  I  cannot  yet  either  read,  or  attend  to 
reading,  steadily ;  my  mind  seems  to  partake  of  the  un- 
common prostration  I  now  feeL  I  am  imable  to  walk 
much,  or  think  much,  or  reflect  any  distinct  mental  image. 
Therefore  it  is  I  cannot  write  with  ease,  for  my  mind  is  as 
a  troubled  brook,  or  like  our  muddy  Avon,  that  reflects  no 
image  distinctly ;  and  consequently  I  cannot  in  words  por- 
tray that  of  which  I  have  no  original  image  before  me  .  . 
.  .  I  am  still  reading  *  Lady  Powerscourt's  Letters '  which 
I  like  so  much.     I  take  a  letter,  and  mostly  light  upon 
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something  which  furnishes  a  subject  for  prayer  or  medita- 
tion, or  opens  up  some  passage  of  Scripture  in  a  new  point 
of  view ;  so  that  I  find  one  letter  of  hers  fumiahes  amj^e 
subject  of  reflection  for  many  days. 

*^  How  truly  blessed  a  person  she  waa.  Sometimee^  in- 
deedy  you  detect  what  I  should  call  the  religions  fiftshiooB 
and  questions  of  the  day,  which  I  think  not  agreeable;  but 
then  you  constantly  see,  cropping  from  under  all,  the  Bock 
of  ages ;  and  she  expresses  sentiments,  and  details  expe- 
riences, which  she  has  learnt  not  from  men,  but  from  our 
Lord  Himself.  This  it  is  which  gives  such  deep  yalue  to 
her  book,  though  it  is  not  without  many  light  and  trivial 
expressions,  and  commonly  repeated  phrases,  which  one 
wishes  omitted,  and  yet  even  these,  perhaps,  add  to  the 
appearance  of  genuineness  ;  they  exhibit  the  earthen  yessel 
containing  the  treasure  of  God.  It  seems  to  me  that 
*  Adam's  Private  Thoughts,'  and  *  Lady  Powerscoort's 
Letters,'  together  form  a  spiritual  library ;  the  one  showing 
the  demerits  of  man,  the  other  the  fulness  of  Christ," 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

^^  It  is  a  real  trial  to  me  when  I  do  not  see  you. 
We  have  now  been  walking  side  by  side  many,  very  many 
years.  When  we  could  use  our  minds  continuously,  how 
many  pleasant  hours  have  we  spent,  exercising  them  on  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  sometimes  more  solemnly,  sometimes 
more  intellectually,  sometimes  more  interiorly,  and  some* 
times  even  sportively.  How  often  I  think  of  those  times 
with  blessing;  for  whenever  He,  the  Sun  of  our  souls, 
shines,  whether  it  be  in  full  glory  on  the  deep  and  vast 
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ocean  of  Divine  truth ;  or  whether  in  sparkles  on  some  little 
rill  of  living  water,  or  sportively  in  the  fancy  about  truth ; 
yet  wherever  His  light  is,  how  beautiful,  and  pure,  and 
holy  is  it  there !  And  now,  my  dear,  my  long-loved  friend, 
though  many  of  these  pleasures  are  ended,  many  comforts 
continue,  as  we  descend,  still  side  by  side,  and  step  by  step, 
into  the  deep  valley,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  that 
separates  the  wilderness  from  the  blessed  Land  of  Promise. 

"  How  pleasant,  as  our  sphere  below  in  everything  nar- 
rows, to  feel  that  when  things  on  earth  fail,  those  above 
expand  and  send  forth  their  roots,  in  deep  evening  strength ; 
and  how  sweet  it  is  to  talk  with  those  who,  by  experience, 
can  say  that^  in  the  sliding  away  of  all,  they  fipd  Him,  the 
Bock,  all-sufficient,  and,  amidst  the  poverty  of  health  and 
strength,  have  His  *  unsearchable  riches  *  overflowing.  O 
let  us  cheer  ourselves  and  each  other,  with  the  thought  of 
such  a  Saviour!" 

On  the  publication  of  the  life  of  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton, 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  read  it  with  deep  interest  She 
says  of  it,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Smith :  — 

**  There  is  no  wonderful  incident  in  this  book,  nothing 
to  dazzle ;  but  there  truly  is  felt  the  commanding  influence 
of  integrity  of  heart  and  conscience,  elevation  of  character, 
the  paramount  value  of  a  deep  foundation  on  the  word  of 
God ;  a  concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  mind,  hearty  and 
body,  to  one  great,  not  human,  but  Divine  purpose ;  the 
impregnable  strength  of  going  forth  armed  with  deep 
humility  and  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  clad  in  that 
panoply  of  God  which  Saint  Paul  describes  in  the  sixth 
of  Ephesians.     Truly  it  is  impossible  to  read  that  book 
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without  feeling  what  may  be  achiered  Uuaagh  the  infltra- 
mentalitr  of  one  man,  if  that  man  indeed  walk  truly  with 
God.  In  mortal  life  (jod  was  his  invincible  shidid  in  his 
arduous  war&re ;  as  in  immortal  life  God  is^  no  doubt,  his 
surpiasinglT  great  reward.  Truly  this  is  a  book  to  water 
the  root  of  character,  to  nourish  life  and  power,  and  to 
elevTSkte  the  heart." 

I  know  not  how  better  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  Mr& 
SchimmeLPenninck  at  this  time,  and  especially  of  her 
interior  life,  than  by  again  permitting  her  own  pen  to  speik 
fee  her.     She  writes  to  her  early  and  dear  friend  Mr& 

Lloyd:  ^ How,  when  we  come  to  middle 

life,  this  earth,  the  land  of  shadows,  begins  to  glide  on  our 
backward  view :  and  the  eternal  world,  the  land  of  realitiei^ 
begins  to  grow  upon  the  fcoward  horizon!  A  brighter 
glory  beams  upon  its  everlasting  hills ;  the  bulwarks  of  the 
celestial  city  seem  to  start  into  rich  tints  of  living  light; 
and  the  a>ngs  of  joy  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  to  meet 
our  ear.  as  our  eyes  descry  so  many  fifimiliar  and  endeared 
faces,  amidst  its  blessed  and  happy  inhabitants.  Oh !  how 
every  religious  tie,  loosed  in  time,  binds  us  fisLSter  to 
Etemitv ! 

-I  believe  I  have  had  these  feelings  lately,  from  my 
own  ill  health  ha\'ing  confined  me  many  weeks  to  my 
rvxmi.  As  we  go  on  in  the  vovage  of  life,  how  some  grey 
hair,  or  some  illness — like  the  land-bird,  or  the  gulf-weed, 
to  the  long-toiling  mariner — tells  us  that,  though  not  yet 
in  sight,  the  laud  is  drawing  near,  the  port  is  at  hand ;  and 
happy,  m^)st  happy,  is  he  who,  on  a  good  foundation,  ex- 
pects the  glad,  *  Well  done,  thou  fiEUthful  servant !  *  of  his 
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King,  and  the  glad  welcome  of  his  friends  already  landed, 
to  cheer  his  spirit  as  he  springs  upon  that  happy  land 
which  is  in  reality  his  native  shore.^ 

To  the  same  friend,  when  in  extreme  illness,  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck  writes : — 

"  My  very  dear,  and  most  honoured  Friend, 

*^  I  have  only  this  moment  received  the  account 
of  your  increased  illness.  How  I  wish  I  might  once  more 
see  you,  if  it  were  our  Lord's  will  1  But  as  it  is  not,  I 
earnestly  wish  by  my  pen  to  try  at  least  to  thank  you, 
most  gratefully  and  affectionately,  for  all  the  long-con- 
tinued faithful  kindness  and  friendship  I  have  experienced 
from  you,  in  trial  and  in  prosperity,  in  good  and  under 
evil  report;  in  youth  to  old  age — even  from  my  fifteenth 
to  my  seventy-fifth  year.  May  our  Lord  bless  you  abun- 
dantly for  all ! 

"  And,  my  very  dear  friend,  may  I  join  my  deep  thanks- 
giving to  yours,  for  that  *  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing,'  which  He  now  gives  you.  May  His  communion 
be  sweet  to  you ;  and  as  we  draw  near  to  our  home,  how 
very  precious,  how  fuUy  sustaining,  does  His  great  sacri- 
fice (as  the  means  through  which  His  boundless  mercy 
flows)  appear  to  us.  We  are  both,  far,  very  far  advanced 
in  our  course,  and  nearing  our  home.  How  differently  do 
things  appear  to  us  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our 
lives !  And  how  all  we  have  passed  through  seems  again 
brought  before  us,  and  to  be  seen  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
our  Father's  house.  How  great  many  circumstances 
appear,  which  at  the  time  seemed  trivial ;  and  how  very 


■ 

3!aii-  TO-'jiL  aTOKr?>i  TL-iGMffiXMs   shziiik   into  nea^^to 
X-  tn-ni:      izii  i«:=r,  zi  -at*  bssn  -:c  o^ir  Locd,  we  seem  not 

:£  H^  ^>T«.  hnty  tiuoogli  BTim,  of 


:Ti!i-rF^:  s^ii  iurd*-!  -nijjrE.  -rri  *Z  tZKKe  He  has  bound  us 
J-*  "uj-  'ic"!  "iiiiL'f    Ti'.!*  -wz'TCL  H*  kftF  nude  the  means  of 
ie^Tui^  liv   :7 -irriir  Vt^  ic^ts^  &apiine.     I  know  not 
2<  •▼  *.  r-J.  7. a  1*:^  AfeiTd.CiiseJv,  uid  gruefollT,  and  re- 
"n*r^cj:L**.  I  li^i.  ^jiir  j:c:r  JiZii  iz.TiZTiiig'  ViTirffi^^ni^Si     How 
rrf*-   f  ■:  I  -iiziJL  :z.  "fi-f  frsc  tefc-rast  I  almc^  erer  paid, 
▼^tf«i  ki  i  rli^'i  J-:*!  i.LZ'Sr-1  ^i?r  1  iJKce  of  vooT  bride-€ake» 
tiit  n  j-M  I  fdvil-i  fz.»i  ±«r  WKt^  sent  to  nphold  me, 
^'ii  "7  r««iif!i  rj  .cr»rr?w     H:"»"  :^ec  h&s  a  line  from  vou, 
is-    ii'r  -r-r-  T-i^z-o*: -•?«.--  :f  vyi.  «^eemed  to  strengthen 
-uj  :':"*rr.  iji»i  t.  ":*?  zi^iiir*  k  zi-^ii;?  :f  lifting  up  the  hands 
rjAT  ':  1:?:^  :•  VT.  iz:£  :c  fcreiirrbecir^  the  feeble  knees.   0 
^j  --rr  I-^iT  .-^  'lisz-  r^f*:  *s  i>  tcr*  tJeasinf  afforded  bv 
ii-«:.::':>s!v  I  ":t-l: "r  :j.-f  ^»A:ajr  ::  -.7"  is*  that  it  is  so  often 
ti-^  rrfifcz.>  ::  rrL-rT--z^  .vr i  "rrl^tccin^  our  fiuth  in  Him 
«■:■:  >A>  Tv.r  ::  :r:.   :1.t  i*ir:>  ::  -::her5  to  help  us>  and 
*•>  ■  t:  ."s  ':»:o.r:t  :r.>:r."..:r-r5w  Thr:-::^  TA'^-.r  lore,  to  brici: 
y.cr.-'f  A  -^C'^-wtV.  >fcsf  . :  if  <  I.ve  ii.i  His  care  to  us. 

••  yj^^:".  ■  I  ir.:^  :li>  ill:;r^  will  have  been  to  the 
C^~«  •'  ^■  ■•'-  M^^  '•'  '-  """^  fizii'v,  and  all  altout  vou, 
^sx"  :>■;■  ^rv^:  *:I:>^r^  Azi.i  ptrl-rilr^  ..:  bein^  permitted  to 
Iv  -r.  :^Ar  >i.i  r.y  u:  »":.tTv  ;v:r  LorviV  presence  is,  and  to 
>fcH:sh  :  V  :h.*:  ":^v:  at.u--.:  wr.::r.  H:>  angels  encamp.  May 
fht'v  r.tx:  ::  l:kf  :hc  vr-vr<  .:*  p't-nry.  when  com  mav  be 
nMjyvi  v,i  ,^burA?A::vV,in:.:  wr.r -^  the  wise  will  diligentlv  lay 

111*     3^^*<<>    «       .^tX         aAtKkV       V     .       ■•%«kft.k_C« 

•*  K.-irx^^^el! !     K«':v.e:::\<r  :v.e  l^fore  Him  vou  have  » 
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ofibBix  taught  me  to  love ;  and  pray  that  He  would  vouchsafe 
to  have  mercy  upon  me  too,  and  that  I  may,  when  the  little 
that  remains  of  my  course  is  ended,  again  with  you,  find  a 
place  at  His  feet  above." 

There  were  few  persons  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck,  who  did  not  at  some  time  or 
other  seek  her  coimsel,  in  some  of  the  complicated  relations 
of  life.  The  readiness  and  sympathy  vdth  which  she  en- 
tered into  the  circumstances  thus  brought  before  her,  and 
her  wisdom,  in  the  discernment  and  exposition  of  the  true 
principles  by  which  a  course  of  conduct,  in  any  given  case, 
should  be  directed,  are  illustrated  in  the  following  letter, 
which,  though  long,  is  inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  views  it 
contains  on  the  subject  of  female  education ;  a  subject  on 
which  she  had  bestowed  much  thought,  and  of  which  we 
have  no  other  record. 


To  the  Lady 


"My  dear  Lady 


"  I  now  hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  received 
yesterday.  I  am  truly  concerned  to  hear  you  are  so  little 
well,  and  I  much  wish  we  could  speak  on  the  subject  of 
your  letter.  It  is  a  deeply  important  one.  But  on  every 
subject,  if  we  wish  to  act  wisely,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  see 
our  course  clearly,  and  as  a  means  to  this,  to  have  a  distinct 
perception  of  the  aim  and  object  we  really  have  in  view. 
Now  the  term  education  is  one  so  indefinite,  that  as  many 

D  D 
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various  ideas  may  be  assigned  to  it  as  th^re  are  writen  on 
the  subject,  and  to  know  how  to  proceed  in  edacatJon,  we 
must  first  know  if  we  are  of  the  same  mind  as  to  what  edu- 
cation is  or  ought  to  be. 

*'  Some  consider  the  education  of  a  young  lady  to  conast 
in  learning  how  to  make  nets  to  catch  affections,  not  cages 
to  keep  them  when  caught ;  others  consider  it  to  be  turn- 
ing the  human  subject  into  a  living  encyclopsBdia ;  but 
neither  of  these,  I  am  convinced,  is  your  view.     I  believe 
you  think  that  education  {e^duco)  is  the  drawing  forth  and 
cultivating  of  those  powers  of  body,  mind,  and  heart,  which 
our  Lord  has  bestowed  on  each  individual,  so  as  to  have  all 
the  tools  He  has  entrusted  to  His  children  burnished,  well 
set,  and  in  good  order,  to  execute  whatever  work  He  in  Hia 
word  and  providential  leading  has  or  may  appoint  them. 
*  And  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  much  this  individual  science 
or  that  accomplishment  which  is  to  be  brought  to  high  per- 
fection, but  rather  that  general  power,  cultivation,  strength, 
self-discipline  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  which  shall  give 
tlie  ability  of  effectually  turning  the  powers  of  the  heart, 
the  mind  and  boily,  to  the  actual  duties  and  purposes  and 
refreshing  influences  of  a  scriptural  woman's  life. 

"Now,  then,  my  dear  Lady ,  as  all  that  is  valuable 

for  happiness  depends  on  being  truly  in  God's  order,  let  me 
first  observe,  that  His  order  for  men  and  women  is  widelv 
different;  and,  conse<iuently,  that  their  education  must 
partake  of  a  corresponding  difference. 

"  Man  typifies  Christ,  who  is  self-subsist ent ;  woman  the 
Church,  which  is  de|K'ndent  and  subservient,  though  imited 
to  Him.   Man,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  is  a  substantive ;  woman 
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the  adjective  to  agree  with  it.  The  education  of  men  must 
then  be  positive,  that  is,  it  must  tend  to  some  positive  and 
determinate  destination.  He  is  to  be  a  statesmen  or  a 
philosopher,  a  poet  or  a  divine ;  and  all  his  education  (how- 
ever distinct  the  rays  of  knowledge)  must  yet  converge  to 
that  point. 

"  With  respect  to  a  woman  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  She 
has  no  fixed  destiny  but  the  blessed  one  of  being  a  helper. 
Her  education  then,  must  be  a  continual  training  of  all  her 
faculties  and  powers ;  to  be  ready  with  each,  to  take  up  or 
lay  down  this,  that,  or  the  other,  as  may  be  the  future  pur- 
suit of  her  husband,  her  father,  or  her  brother;  or  the  future 
calls  of  the  sick-room,  the  school-room,  the  dispenser  to  the 
poor,  or  the  claims  of  the  social  or  domestic  circle. 

**  It  would  not  be  well  for  a  woman  to  resemble  Mrs. 

M ,  of  whom  it  is  told  (I  doubt  not  calumniously),  that 

when  requested  to  go  to  her  husband  in  the  article  of  death, 
replied,  *  Wretch !  could  he  not  have  stayed  till  I  had  ac- 
complished ''  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand ! !" 

"  A  woman  should  have  the  principles  of  various  things 
(observe,  not  a  smattering  of  the  superficialities,  but  the 
principles)  well  laid,  so  as  to  be  able  with  ease  to  go  on 
with  anything  which  may  be  necessary,  and  to  feel  no  great 
disappointment  in  having  to  turn  from  one  to  the  other; 
And  as  woman  is  appointed  by  God  as  a  helper,  and  her 
sceptre  is  the  Gospel  promise  given  to  her,  so  now,  in  this 
fallen  state,  she  should  especially  be  grounded  in  Christian 
love  and  truth ;  and  as  she  was  the  means  of  the  fall,  so 
not  only  should  she  abound  in  shamefacedness  and  sobriety, 
silence,  quietness,  and  simplicity  of  dress,  in  modesty  and 
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humility,  but  also  she  should  carry  out  that  destiny  ap- 
pointed at  first  in  innocence,  through  the  condition  of  the 
fall  she  had  occasioned.  And  as  separation  firom  Grod,  sin, 
death,  ignorance,  and  poverty  (the  earth  cursed),  are  the 
fruits  of  the  fall,  so  in  all  these  she  is  especially  to  be  the 
helper :  that  is  to  say,  in  the  holding  up  of  the  Crospel 
hope,  and  herself  abiding  in  it ;  by  her  being  the  educator 
of  the  uninstructed  ;  the  nurse  and  comforter  in  sickness ; 
the  wise  and  generous  economist ;  the  help  in  poverty;  the 
cheerer  of  the  domestic  circle,  by  leading  others  from  the 
carking  cares  of  life  to  the  light  within  the  dwelling ;  that 
domestic  sunshine  which  has  the  double  beam  of  divine 
and  brotherly  love. 

**  I  have  made  this  long  preface,  because  I  think  the 
ground  of  what  follows  will  be  better  understood,  and 
without  it  would  probably  be  unintelligible* 

*'  It  does,  then,  seem  to  me,  that  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant to  have  a  thoroughly  well  educated  and  well  informed 
governess  than  a  very  erudite  or  a  very  accomplished  one. 
I  would  seek  a  person  of  piinciple,  of  good  habits,  well- 
trained,  and  who  had  associated  with  well-informed  people; 
one  who  rather  knew  how  to  teach  and  how  to  train,  than 
one  who  possessed  any  very  eminent  talent.     I  think  she 

should  instruct  C in  arithmetic,  geography,  histoiy, 

and  a  course  of  English  literature ;  to  which  I  should  add, 
what  you  will,  perhaps,  smile  at,  working  and  cutting  out 
thoroughly,  and  visiting  the  poor.  I  should  have  masters 
for  drawing,  music,  German,  and  Italian.  These  will 
teach  their  respective  arts  better  than  any  general  teacher 
can  do.     But  I  would  have  a  governess  knowing  enough 
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of  these  things  thoroughly  to  superintend  the  pupil's 
practice. 

"  She  should  also  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  of  the 
geography  of  Scripture ;  and  of  all  which,  in  the  perceptive 
age  of  childhood,  invests  Scripture  with  a  tangible  and 
sensible  reality.  And  she  should  be  a  person  of  energy, 
industry,  self-denial,  and  order,  and  of  truly  religious 
principle.  Such  a  governess,  I  believe,  would  be  a  real 
blessing;  but  I  do  decidedly  think  it  far  preferable  to 
have  a  governess  to  draw  forth  the  powers  in  general,  and 
to  have  masters  for  excellence  in  any  particular  study.  My 
reasons  are  these :  —  It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  per- 
son excel  in  any  one  talent,  say  music,  without  a  sacrifice 
of  much  time  to  that  individual  thing,  which  consequently 
assumes  an  undue  importance.  A  young  person  ought  not 
to  sing  like  a  public  performer ;  but  as  one  who  shows  in 
her  degree  of  skill  and  want  of  skill  that  she  has  given  the 
time  needful  to  cheer  the  domestic  circle,  but  that  she  has 
not  sacrificed  that  which  might  win  public  plaudits.  You 
will  never  have  a  very  highly  accomplished  teacher  who 
does  not  inspire  her  pupil  with  a  false  sense  of  the  relation 
accomplishments  bear  to  the  general  mental  powers  and 
character. 

"  Secondly.  All  great  excellence  in  individual  pursuit 
takes  much  time  and  labour.  Now  we  have  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  strength  and  energy,  and  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant that  the  governess  reserve  her  powers  for  mental 
and  moral  culture  and  good  habits,  and  that  the  master 
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who  •-*t:aies  in  ^oaLi  give  his  fresh,  nntired  powers  to  the 
popiL  wii«j  :kL?4>  1:4  heI|hHi  bT  the  fireshneas  of  another. 

"^  ThL^  pnk!ticakIlT  Ls  of  moch  more  importance  tkaii  «t 
firft  ^petkTSw  Ir  d&renisg  the  j<:>ani€j  of  Hie^  the  poor 
hamaa  p«:i?t-h«:>r^e  must  q«x  the  mocxkent  one  stage  is  ended 
l^egiiL  :uiother,  bat  lie  by  for  &  ae^oOy  whilst  fresh  ones 
c»>aie  OQ- 

-  S?nie  rules  I  wi^ald  eolorce.  For  example,  I  woqU 
never  thll^jw  time  to  be  wr&^ted  oa  seci>od-rate  booka.  I 
woald  a«3t  retki  a  great  T^etr.  bat  eveir  author  &hoold  be 
a  sDizidapi  oae. 

""  X'jching  L$  s  gre'Jkter  wi^kste  of  time  than  reading  pcMV 
bot.^ki^  The  bet>t  hLstorimu  the  best  poet,  the  best  natn- 
ralist*  the  bet*c  ierLptnrjJ  w»rk.  the  betst  niiLSc,  the  best 
dr^wing^  ;iLre  aece^st^aiy  to  torm.  a  correct  mind  and 
taste. 

•*  XejK,  alwrairs  reiriire  the  niiibi  to  be  fully  giTen  to  the 
>abject  in  han^i,  and  IrC  each  thing  be  done  thorongfahr. 
:f  ^e  read  hi5t«>nr.  let  her  o:'a:suIt  mapsy  biographicil 
dictionArie:?^  ic  as  she  g^r-ets  on.  It  she  learn  musicy  let 
her  thvr.^righly  pcir^e  each  piece  she  plays ;  its  mode,  its 
key,  itii  change  or  keys*  h*' w  eifecte^i.  whether  by  ascending 
tv*  the  subd'-tiiinant.  rising  :.:•  the  d«.Hninant,  or  whether  to 
its  relative  sc:ile.  in  short.  le:  her  know  the  grammar  of  her 
music.  It  she  draw.  let  her  in  Like  manner  understand  per- 
sjvctive,  or  it  she  draw  dg'ire^  the  general  anatomy,  Jbc 

*"  In  short,  whatever  she  leam  let  it  be  really  and  traly 
learnt,  uv^t  built  up  on  high,  tut  dug  down  deeplT.     This 
in  much  cvHinected  with  intrinsicness  of  mental  and  mocal 
KCten 
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Thirdly,  to  give  a  fixed  portion  of  time  without  fieul  to 
wait  upon  Grod  in  silence,  and  to  pause  between  the  hours 
of  study  and  those  of  social  refreshment,  and  never  to  rush 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  from  every  ray  again  to  return 
to  the  centre,  before  a  new  course  is  started. 

^^  One  more  observation.  You  speak  of  toLct,  &c  &c.  I 
earnestly  wish  you  to  give  up  all  thought  of  it  in  your 
governess.  How  little  can  we  find  all  we  desire  either  in 
ourselves  or  others,  and  how  much  have  we  to  bear,  I  speak 
not  now  of  sin,  but  from  the  tmavoidable  deficiencies  of 
both.  If  we  gain  the  essentials,  we  shall  have,  and  it  is  the 
will  of  God  we  should  have  with  them,  much,  very  much 
in  which  to  exercise  self-deniaL  Let  us  then  beware 
of  seeking  almost  incompatible  things.  Now  I  am  not 
sure  whether  tact,  &c.  be  one  of  the  things  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  good  and  efficient  governess.  Let  us  remember 
that  a  teacher  should  be  studious  and  her  converse  is  with 
books ;  her  liege  lady  meanwhile  has  acquired  tact  in  being 
conversant,  not  with  books,  but  with  men.  The  one  sup- 
poses an  isolated,  the  otiier  a  social  life.  The  one  supposes 
at  least  the  early  and  youthful  education  to  have  been  se- 
cluded and  strict,  the  other  supposes  a  youth  formed  by  a 
large  admixture  of  society.  Can  they  co-exist  in  the  same 
person  ?  Again,  the  one  must  lecun  to  think  accurately, 
to  discover  false  from  true,  to  trace  a  severe  and  sharp 
outline  of  thought;  the  other  learns  to  amalgamate  dif- 
ferences, to  hide  the  angular,  to  blend  and  lose  the  distinct 
hard  outline  in  a  sort  of  pigeon-necked  or  rainbow  halo 
of  brightness,  which,  however  it  may  be  for  social  adom- 
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i^^-T.  IS  vet  T€iy  oppuBite  to  the  distiiurtnesB  of  scientific 
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-  Lei  -j:?  remember  that  ererv  claas  of  sodetv  has. its 
-.  wr.  z-  ry-  The  p»r,  his  physical  strength;  the  middle, 
r'cir  r«.  Trr  .;■:  mental  research  :  the  elevated^  the  charm  of 
riiZL-er,  tie  Amalgam  which  fits  them  as  keystones  to  soli- 
dify :'r.e  iron  of  sodety.  Then  let  us  each  rejoice  in  our 
c-s-n.  AT.  i  rej-r-ioe  in  our  neighbours*  gifts,  but  not  expect 
:-.  f.rf  vllurdtei  in  one. 

"  Ar.i  no-sr  one  word  more,  mv  dear  Ladv .    I 

i:    ^tVc   vou   are  unwelL     How  eamestlv  I  wish  tou 

~  "  mm 

"-.  M*v:  r::t  Jo  :->:■  much.  Remember  what  poor  little  cr«i- 
:-:::v<  -s^e  &I1  a^re,  and  let  us  be  content  in  our  littleness. 
IV  n  :  then  iry  to  W  l«oth  spring,  wheels,  and  hands  in 
:  :.r  hou-^LoId  timepiece.  You  are  the  mainspring,  it  is 
■^:  s:::./.!  :r.i::^  to  keep  that  in  order.  You  must  hold  iip 
Y  :;r  ':.:u-.i>  like  M:se^,  whilst  the  others  fight  the  battle. 

P.^  ::  :  ;»:te:i-.p:  to  re;»oh  C yoiu^self.     Keep  yourself 

for  :V.e  -iiirltiia]  and  moral  influence  of  voiu-  household. 
Ti.;»:  which  *x»:i;es  in  from  lime  to  time  has  more  weight 
than  wiu'it  i>  ov'Ustantly  in  action,  and  he  who  comes  in  a- 
judiTe  will  liuvl  his  judgment  weigh  more  than  if  he  made 
himself  a  |v\rty. 

*•  It  is  then  far  l-est  that  you  be  only  mainspring,  that 
you  ktvp  much  time  to  yourst-lf,  and  only  direct  thegi>Ter- 
noss.  Ifow  ».ur  Father  furnishes  us  Ix^untifuUy  for  what 
we  tnily  have  to  di\  but  not  lavishly  to  squander  on  what 
He  divs  uut  ret]uire  of  us.  We  must  then  he  true  econo- 
mists, not  only  to  be  generous,  but  even  to  be  just,  alike 
in  the  expenditiu-e  of  money,  of  time,  of  mind,  and,  per- 
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haps,  above  all,  of  actual  power  and  energy.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  you  would  allow  me^  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
to  beware  of  the  temptation  of  the  single-minded,  which  is 
by  labouring  either  on  a  greater  variety  of  objects,  or  more 
violently  in  degree  than  is  required,  occasioning  the  coun- 
teraction of  debility  and  prostration  of  heart,  and  spirits, 
and  hope.  We  must  copy  Joseph,  and  in  the  time  of 
plenty  (of  animal  strength  as  of  com)  husband  our  re- 
sources for  the  reaction  which  will  certainly  follow,  and 
which  is  its  necessary  antagonist. 

"  I  wish  then  you  may  be  the  temporal  head  of  your 
house  in  its  double  capacity  of  a  little  church  and  a  little 
kingdom ;  that  for  this  you  would  wait  on  our  Lord  con- 
tinually for  wisdom  and  strength ;  that  you  would  allot 
and  appoint  everything,  but  that  you  wholly  devoted 
the  execution  to  others.  I  think,  also,  that  the  gover- 
ness, except  at  meal  times  and  the  times  you  should 
specifically  appoint,  should  consider  the  school-room  as  her 
abode,  that  you  may  not  beyond  measure  be  tried  by  antir- 
tdct,  .  •  . 

"  I  have  now  only  to  add  that,  whether  you  think  with 
me  or  do  not,  it  would  give  me  most  heartfelt  pleasure  to 
help  you  if  I  could.  •  .  •  . 

"  Pray  excuse  this  letter.  It  has  been  written  in  bed 
with  the  influenza,  but  I  wish  not  to  delay,  and  I  send  it 
with  all  its  faults  on  its  head.     I  do  wish  you  could  have 

come  with  or  without  C ,  as  you  saw  fit,   and  have 

stayed  for  a  week  if  you  could  have  been  comfortable. 
The  dining  and  book-rooms  should  have  been  your  own 
till  dinner,  and  we  could  have  talked  over  these  things. 
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"-.■.-.'-.  -1 .   ".1^^  }y  'i   ^  J  '~-^«  33Uti  L^VL.  iie  rrit  fakssed 

-a*.'  Jir    .    ~^:~  kill  i.iQ%:.  kJLi:x  z'ltt  iztsC'^LiA^ue  mrsttfT. 

7~  :.      -•   ii.Ti'.  ^   irt»i«r:?  o    vt  rirr^^  Hizi  f:c  the  sappat 

^■-.  -:   r!-.  lit  -■-  •!     r  ^_   :\ixs<ii^:ij.a^  rir^i  n^  Tv»a.  m- 

",.*  •^■•:    -  :  •     Aiti-tTs.      'S'lit    .^.oti.ir:  i>  tben?  in  th<^ 

.  — -.r-s"   -  .—  V    V  :  v^  vt  r=T'_  H_=.  ijc-at.     A2>-i  He,  vboefe: 

Tw  :.-..:i-T->-  '  .»   i-.iiiuiki'iy  Txrtrr-.-ra.v,  lui$  He  lie«en  le* 

':*::."..  -      uir  i?*i'  ^n.  r^?  .."r'-  *~cc  i:»re  thui  TOQ  lore': 

H:  V  J..  >  T-.ir  Si-rcc-rri.  i.fc*  Hr  i.c  Aiso  the  «une  heu^ 

:  .•    t  .CTCr-l  :.  :.j:l  •     Hr  ^l-:  rvimisieu  that  dear,  i»i 

.*•-.•.■*:    .:j.:c.  jli..:  ^crfr:«->  i-ejirrc*!  clikL  with    gifts  thit 

-.^*.-.:  :*-■—  s.  >-*f:>::  Aoi  refrr^sciaj:  A  bed  of  promi^,  dhi 

H:  s.c  jkls."  «-i::  :::  k-Te  :o  fimisli  him  to  bloom  for  ever 
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in  the  paradise  of  God  ?  Oh,  could  we  have  been  in  that 
sick-room,  and  been  favoured,  like  the  prophet's  servant,  to 
have  had  our  eyes  opened,  should  we  not  have  seen  un- 
utterable things?  When  He,  the  true  prophet  of  His 
church,  speaks  to  the  heart,  it  is  as  never  man  spake.  His 
words  in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  are  life  indeed ;  and  His 
testimonies  give  true  wisdom  to  the  simple,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  accomplish  great  things.  How  great  things 
pass  in  the  secret  of  the  sick  chamber  between  the  soul 
and  Grod,  which  no  other  human  heart  knows,  which  no 
ear  hears.  How  much  mercy  and  consolation.  How  many 
holy  angels  may  guard  tmseen  arotmd,  how  many  blessed 
spirits  are  near  rejoicing,  and  how  the  imagination  of  faith 
seems  almost  to  glimpse  amongst  them  the  illuminated 
forms  of  some  so  revered,  and  so  beloved,  once  on  earth 
amongst  us,  but  now  gone  before,  rejoicing  to  welcome  him 
they  loved.  But  though  the  secret  converse  of  the  Lord 
to  the  departing  spirit  be  inscrutable  to  us,  we  know  that 
He  is  love,  that  He  is  the  good  Shepherd.  That  He  who 
has  declared  His  sheep  shall  not  want^  has  equally  de- 
clared that  He  will  carry  the  lambs  in  His  bosom.     Was 

not  dear one  of  those  lambs  ?     Our  hope  is  for  him, 

as  for  ourselves,  in  our  good  Shepherd,  and  in  Him  only. 
Let  us  trust  Him  altogether ;  He  who  through  our  long 
earthly  pilgrimage  has  never  let  us  want,  and  who  in  many 
a  dry  desert  has  made  us  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  and 
led  us  even  in  the  midst  of  outward  storms,  by  still  waters ; 
He  has  the  same  heart  towards  His  lambs,  to  open  to  them 
rivers  of  water,  and  pleasures  for  evermore.  We  drink 
indeed  of  the  stream ;   the  same  love  has  called  him  to 
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ia,'^-*  I  jiSftT  Tisc-iC  "s-:  saj  to  v.-^i,  be  not 
'A=r  ii.TTL  -i^^SL  ic  j.iiT  2eec«ssC  ««:rr*:'Tr.  The  feed>  of  joy 
i^iti  i^i;!!!*:  r**  C'-r  ■■'.>'!.  lOfiTilI  azi'i  msst  spria?  upu  And 
rtr-i'-.*rr  "iaz  ia.  -iv-irTaiins.  ao  sCA&e  is  so  painful  as » 
::■  c  -scare.  Tri«a  the  *ccTSati>med  phase  ranisheN  aihJ 
*.i-t  Lr'F.  izi.i  >,»e:r^r.  an'i  more  perfect  one  is  not  vet  estab- 
litLriL  X-r'T^r  f>r2^t  ida:  the  love  of  cian«  like  thatoi 
G'jL  L-  ^'Krzi2kl — that  it  cannot  die  —  that,  having  eternal 
Titalitj.  :-  li^  alio  eternal  pnj^it^ion  and  enhaneeMfht: 
that  <=ach  phase  is  not  onlv  a  continuation  of  the  same  love, 
but  an  improvement  upon  it ;  and  that  as  in  a  preciou* 
plant,  though  the  first  green  cotyledons  paf«  awav,  the 
ht«:m  Hhall  Hhoot  up  in  renovated  strength  and  l>eautv. 
But  there  in  a  transition  state  in  which  the  form  is  changetl 
The  old  diHappears,  and  the  new  is  not  yet  fully  developed: 
and  clurin^  that  period  how  acutely  we  suffer,  imless  we 
cfui  HubHtitutc  faith  for  sight. 

"  In  thiH  life  we  love  our  friends  both  spiritually  and 
teinpuntlly ;  but  we  are  such  creatures  of  time  and  sense, 
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that  what  belongs  to  the  sensible  life,  occupies  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  our  mental  perspective.  But  when  our  Lord 
says  to  our  beloved,  *  Friend,  come  up  higher,'  it  is  some 
time  before  our  mental  vision  accustoms  itself  to  follow 
them.  And  it  requires  renewed  and  frequent  exercises  of 
faith,  before  the  eye  of  our  heart  transfers  its  view  from 
the  adjoining  room  in  our  Father's  house,  to  behold  those 
we  love  in  a  higher  story  of  the  same  house  above.  But 
that  view  ivill  come,  and  come  in  rich,  and  holy,  and 
abiding  blessing." 
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CHAP.  X. 

1847  and  1848. 

**  The  soul  that  lire«  ascends  frequently  and  nma  familiarly  through  the  strectf 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  visiting  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  aahitinic  the 
apostles,  and  admiring  the  army  of  mart^TS ;  so  do  thou  lead  oo  thy  heart  aid 
bring  it  to  the  palace  of  the  Great  King." — Baxtkb. 

The  following  letter,  to  a  friend  with  whom  at  this  period 
of  her  life  she  became  intimately  associated,  was  written  in 
order  to  explain  what  she  held  to  be  the  respective  value 
of  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  principles.* 

*  It  appears  that  the  following  letter  has  caused  pain  to  the  mindf  of 
some  readers.  The  editor  desired  to  present,  in  IMrs.  SchimmelPeDiiiBck*! 
own  words,  some  thoughts  on  a  subject  which  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  her  mind,  were  frequently  expressed  by  her  in  conrersatioo,  sod,  it  is 
believed,  were  often  roisundei'stood  or  inaccurately  reported. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  this  letter  will  show  that  no  i^neral  coroparifoa 
was  intended  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Charcfaet,  bat 
that  the  writer  was  solely  occupied  with  one  characteristic  feature  in  each: 
on  the  one  hand  that  of  submission  to  authority,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
independent  inquiry.  These  principles  she  believed  in  their  reciprocal 
action  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  She  w 
garded  them  as  counterchecks  to  the  licence  of  private  jadgment,  and  to 
the  oppression  of  irresponsible  power.  It  was  her  grief  and  pain  tte 
around  these  two  sacred  principles,  intended  by  God  to  work  together  i> 
the  Church  with  a  healthful  antagonism,  man  has  ranged  on  either  fldt 
elements  of  prejudice  and  self-will  which  too  often  have  issued  in  dtf 
separation  of  that  which  God  had  joined  together. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  is  here 
used  as  the  representative  of  one  of  these  principles  ex- 
clusively, and  that  the  writer  considers  both  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  principles  to  be  essential  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"Janoaiy  16th,  1847. 

"  My  dear  Miss  S ^ 

"  I  send  you  the  little  book  of  the  venerated  M^e 
Agnes,  *  Beligieuse  parfidte.'  It  is,  as  you  will  see,  a  book, 
like  Thomas  a  Kempis,  not  to  be  read  through  at  once, 
but  for  occasional  meditation.  It  is  one  I  very  much  not 
merely  like,  but  love ;  for  it  has  been  my  companion 
through  many  a  long  year,  occasionally  in  bright  sunshine, 
still  oftener  in  sorrow. 

"I  often  wish  you  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
Port  Royal  writings :  for  though  you  would  pass  over  very 
much  as  tedious,  and  of  little  interest  beyond  its  own  day ; 
and  though  not  unfrequently  you  would  meet  that  with 
which  you  could  not  conscientiously  unite;  yet  I  feel 
assured  there  is  far  more  which  you  could  not  but  highly 
value.  You  will  not,  perhaps,  consider  me  a  fair  judge. 
I  do  frankly  own  myself  to  be  deeply  attached  to  many 
Catholic  writings;  and  though  I  could  never  join  a  Church 
through  the  corruptions  of  whose  hierarchy  the  free  access 
to  the  Scriptures  may  be  interdicted,  and  where  the  honour 
paid  to  the  Saints  and  to  the  blessed  Virgin  is,  to  use  the 
mildest  terms,  so  indiscreet  as  to  approximate  to  the  honour 
due  to  God  alone;  and  where  the  necessary  practice  of 
auricular  confession  transfers  the  rule  of  individual  con- 
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science  from  the  word  and  the  Spirit,  the  true  ruler  of  the 
Church,  to  the  hands  of  man ;  though  I  could  by  no  means 
unite  in  submission  to  such  a  corrupt  dominant  hierarchy; 
I  yet  own  I  highly  value  the  largeness  and  expanse  of  the 
doctrines  of  that  Church,  the  ample  room  and  help  it 
affords  for  the  abundant  carrying  out  of  every  varied 
Christian  leading,  whether  mystic,  contemplative,  intel- 
lectual, mechanical,  or  laborious.  Yet  I  am  conscious  1 
value  it  not  only  for  the  good  I  truly  think  it  actually 
possesses,  enhanced,  perhaps,  by  the  prestige  of  its  anti- 
quity, and  historic  and  picturesque  claim  on  the  taste; 
but  I  likewise  do  so  by  my  affections  being  drawn  forth 
towards  it  from  early  association ;  nay,  I  think,  more  than 
that,  from  its  having  been  the  channel  through  which  our 
Lord  Himself  has  often  sent  His  blessing  when  no  other 
was  open  to  me.  .  .  . 

"Yet,  while  I  deeply  recognise  this  debt  of  personal 
gratitude,  I  also  feel  that  my  own  peculiar  circumstances, 
however  they  may  have  awakened  the  feelings,  yet  ought 
not  to  warp  the  truth  of  deliberate  judgment  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Each. 
I  believe,  has  been  overrun  with  many  accumulating  cor- 
ruptions in  its  course  through  centuries  of  this  evil  world. 
Each,  also,  I  as  fully  believe,  has  likewise  at  its  respective 
root,  a  great,  an  invaluable,  and  impregnable  truth.  The 
one  is  founded  on  love,  on  implicit  faith,  undoubting 
affiance  and  adoration.  The  other,  the  Protestant  phase, 
becomes  necessary,  because,  since  the  fall,  what  comes 
through  the  fallible  channel  of  man  requires  sifting, 
doubting,  investigating,  and  testing.     Now,   I  apprehend 
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we  live  in  a  state  in  which  these  two  principles  are  ever 
conflicting.  Human  existence,  then,  being  subject  to  both 
these  influences,  requires,  I  think,  the  use  of  both  the 
Catholic  principle  of  love  and  faith  and  the  Protestant  one 
of  distrust  and  examination.  But  the  evil  is,  that  instead 
of  combining  the  two  principles,  they  are  dispersed, 
and  thus  rend  the  Church  of  Christ  into  two  parties. 
So  that  each  party,  instead  of  circ\miscribing  the  applica- 
tion of  its  own  principle  within  its  legitimate  and  proper 
sphere,  disseminates  it,  a  toute  outrance^  as  an  imi- 
versal  panacea,  right  and  left,  for  every  occasion.  Thus 
the  Catholic  applies  the  principle  of  imdoubting  faith  and 
implicit  obedience,  not  exclusively  to  the  revelation  of 
God,  where  alone  it  can  be  justly  due,  but  equally  to  the 
dogmas  and  behests  of  fallible  or  interested  men :  whilst 
the  Protestant,  on  the  other  hand,  submits  to  the  Pro- 
crustean measure  of  his  own  narrow  understanding,  not  the 
mere  dogmas  of  his  fellow-men ;  but  he  too  often  makes  it 
the  test  of  the  truth  or  credibility  of  the  highest  doctrines 
revealed  by  God.  And  while  the  Catholic,  like  Milton's 
Adam  and  Eve,  begins  with  prostrate  adoration ;  the  Pro- 
testant begins,  like  Minerva  starting  forth  at  once  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  ready  to  give  battle. 
"Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  principle,  combined  in  the  same  hearty  but 
restricted  each  to  its  proper  sphere,  are  necessary  to  form 
a  Christian  course  at  once  ardent  and  enlightened ;  that 
they  are  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  one  of 
which  urges  the  soul  to  rush  towards  its  true  centre,  while 
the  other  compels  it  to  fly  ofiF  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own 
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speculation ;  and  that  the  union  of  both  is  neoeasuy  to 
keep  the  soul  in  its  true  orbit.  NeverihelesB^  I  own  I 
have  more  predilection  for  that  principle  of  loval  lo?c, 
which  urges  it  on  to  merge  itself  in  its  central  sun,  than 
for  that  principle  of  self-reliance  which  tempts  us  to  stut 
off  at  a  tangent,  and  wander  in  lonely  isolation  amidst  the 
wilderness  of  unexplored  thought,  or  to  rush  with  headlong 
precipitancy  into  the  wild  chaos  of  conflicting  speculation. 

^^  In  the  ultra  and  misdirected  application  of  these  two 
principles,  each  dissevered  from  the  wholesome  counter- 
check of  its  antagonist,  the  Protestant  might  be  caricatured 
as  a  man  setting  out  on  his  Zionward  journey  in  a  vehicle 
drawn   by  wild  undisciplined  horses,   regardless   of  any 
conductor,  impatient  of  whip,  bit,  or  bridle ;  each  following 
his  own  private  judgment  of  the  road  most  expedient,  and 
the  opinions  of  all  being  different  and  conflicting.     The 
Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  out  as  one  in  a  vast  steam 
train,  smoothly  gliding  on  at  high  pressure  speed  on  itB 
appointed  well-laid  grooves.     In  the  first  case,  how  litde 
progress  can  be  expected ;   in  the  latter,  if  the  conductoff 
be  unfaithful,  or  the  rails  ill  laid,  what  a  wide  and  awfcl 
ruin  does  the  catastrophe  involve !     Grapes  gi-ow  not  on 
thorns;   nor   figs   from   the   widely  disseminated  thistle- 
down of  free  discussion  or  lightly  floating  opinions;  nor 
are  any  but  the  deceitful  apples  of  Sodom  and  the  poison* 
ous  Foxgrape  to  be  found  on  the  lurid  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  of  corrupt  and  festering  dogmas  and  fonns  of  truth 
without  its  power,  whose  heavy  surface  is  unrufiled  by  the 
living  breath  from  heaven. 

"  Yet  these  enormous  evils  in  the  abuses  of  two  prin- 
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ciples  when  disjoined  and  misapplied,  show,  I  think,  the 
falsity  not  of  the  principles  themselves,  but  of  that  dissever- 
ance and  misapplication.  And  I  believe  the  principle  of 
love  and  implicit  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  accu- 
rate investigation  and  proof,  on  the  other,  are  equally  and 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  well-being  both  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church  and  of  that  Church  in  its  least  form,  the 
heart  of  each  individual  child  of  God.  And  both  being 
truly  necessary,  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  love  and  wisdom, 
has  seen  fit  to  provide  an  appropriate  receptacle  for  each 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  and  in  the  diversity  of  spirit 
imparted  to  the  human  mind. 

"  If  we  either  look  inward  on  ourselves,  or  outward  and 
abroad  on  our  fellow-men,  shall  we  not  equally  discover 
two  grand  modes  of  character^  which  distinguish  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  men,  and  separate  them  into  two  distinct 
classes  ?  the  principle  lying  at  the  root  of  each,  equally 
pervading  the  triple  life  of  each,  and  being  equally  recog- 
nisable in  the  mind  and  affections  (the  main  spring),  the 
intelligences  (the  commimicating  medium  of  soul  and 
body),  and  the  actions  (the  ultimates)  of  each  class  ?  Do 
we  not  see  iui  the  one  the  scrutinising  glance,  the  dis- 
criminating understanding,  the  acute  perception,  the  quick 
intuitive  sense  of  differences,  the  keen  discrimination  of 
the  exact  boundary  line  which  distinguishes  one  thing  or 
one  idea  from  another  ?  In  short,  do  we  not  see  dissever- 
ing or  analytic  principles  at  work,  which  note  or  feel  dis- 
crepancies or  discords?  And  has  not  this  set  of  intelli- 
gences its  root  in  isolating  impulses  of  self-preservation  and 
circumspection  ? 
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^^  Again,  there  are  others  whoee  oi^gmns  of  oompaiuoo 
and  constnictiveness  are  peq>etiiaUy  at  work  in  oomlini- 
tion,   amalgamation,   and   blending  of  things  apparentlr 
dissimilar,  and  compacting  them  into  a  new  and  harmonious 
whole.     Their  intellect  leads  to  semblances,  as  the  other 
to  dissemblances,  to  unite  instead  of  to  distinguish:  —  the 
one  class  find  the  point  of  unison,  or  at  least  of  harmoDT: 
the  other,  with  keen  microscopic  eye,  discern  the  difference 
in  things  the  most  apparently  alike,  and  the  point  of  db- 
tinction  in  that  which  seems  most  intimately  blended.  The 
amalgamating  mind  is  destitute  of  the  beautiful,  accurate. 
sharply-chiselled  outline  of  the  other,  which  is  exquisite  in 
clearness,  purity,  delicacy,  and  truth.    But,  then,  it  possesses 
a  beautiful  expanse  of  broad,  yet  harmonious  and  sweetk 
blending  light  and  shadow,  of  coalescing  and  glowing  tints 
and  hues,  so  harmonised  that  the  eye  may  rest  upon  it  as 
on  a  verdant  meadow,  whose  rich  hue  forms  one  tranqoil 
setting  to  the  thousand  varied  tints  of  the  diverse  flow^ 
that  adorn  it.     So,  both  are  passing  excellent;    the  one 
would   destroy   every   vestige   of   evil,   the    other   would 
exercise  every  latent  spark  of  good  ;  the  one  would  anange 
different  truths  in  distinct  classification,  the  other  would 
assimilate  and  incorporate  them  into  one  magnificent  and 
well-organised  whole. 

"  Xow  these  two  modes  of  character  are  eminently  us^ 
ful  as  antagonistic  or  counteracting  forces,  both  in  the 
cement  of  the  Church  and  in  the  relations  of  friendship  or 
private  life.  One,  the  Catholic  phase,  is  the  hotbed  which 
urges  forth  and  feeds  a  rich  abundance  of  beautiful,  but 
also  often  of  prurient  vegetation  ;  the  other,  or  Protestant 
phase,  comes  with  its  imsparing  pruning-knife^  sharp-edgeJ 
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and  keen,  to  cut  oflF  the  noxious,  to  prune  the  redundant, 
to  dissever  the  superfluous.  And  both  are  needful;  for 
though  the  first  alone  fosters  and  cherishes  life,  and  affords 
to  vitality  its  actual  pabulum ;  yet  that  life  itself  would 
corrupt  in  its  wild  luxuriance,  were  it  not  for  the  reforming 
knife,  which  cuts  away  the  matted  weeds  and  choking 
parasite  plants,  roots  up  the  poisonous  fungi,  pares  oflF  the 
wide-spreading  incrustation  of  lichen,  tears  down  the 
compressing  ligatures  of  ivy,  and  thus  again  admits  the 
light  of  the  blessed  sun  and  the  free  circulation  of  the  true 
air  to  parts  from  which  it  had  long  been  imperviously 
excluded.  So  that,  though  surely  the  knife,  as  such, 
possesses  no  life-giving  power  or  vitality,  but  only  the 
destructive  one ;  though,  while  it  may  destroy  evil,  it  can 
never  actually  create  or  feed  good,  for  which  we  need  not 
the  pruning-knife,  but  the  hotbed  and  the  stove ;  yet  these 
could  never  bring  their  fruit  to  perfection,  never  maintain 
life,  but  for  the  kindly  destructive  aid  of  the  other. 

"  What  then  God  has  joinjed,  in  His  word,  in  His  provi- 
dence, and  in  His  appointments,  may  we  never  separate ; 
but,  in  the  feelings  of  an  overflowing  and  humbled  heart, 
in  the  thoughts  of  our  understanding,  and  in  the  confes- 
sion of  our  lips,  let  us  honour  both,  and  love  both,  and 
bless  the  mercy  of  our  God  for  both,  and  may  we  be  as 
wise  in  spiritual  as  in  temporal  husbandry,  using  in  com- 
bination, and  not  in  opposition,  all  the  tools  the  great 
Husbandman  has  vouchsafed  to  entrust,  and  is  ready  to 
bless,  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,  and  under  (not  our 
own  wills,  but)  His  paternal  eye,  &c.  &c. 

"  M.  A.  SchimmelPbnninck," 

SB  3 


^ss  UFE  or 

Ti^  {'Ahrmmg  pauaaiees,  i&  a  letter  to 


^  I  thiLk  that  Smibolism  is  uefnl  not 
phtiiiin^  truths  but  also  in  fimbKng  oi  to  form  an  idea  of 
niMnud  tnsihf  aiid  to  diMxitangle  it  from  the  ontnid  fbfm 
ifj  which  it  mtii(t  uecesmily  tpe  clothed,  to  be  fiiat  made 

ri)A\AH  it}  the  rnirid. 

^  For  example — how  manj  looked  upon  our  Lord  with 
the  #fyeH  of  flenh  who  did  not  see  beyond  His  hnman  out- 
ward forrriy  really  not  knowing  what  they  did.  Now,  wooU 
w/t  the  tyjM;  of  the  Passover,  and  that  of  the  Lamb  daify 
tvurii'uuul  in  the  Temple,  enable  even  them  to  imderstuid 
the  t¥tu\  and  truth  of  the  great  reality  more  distinctly? 
And  f  IniH,  may  not  Hymb^>ls,  instead  of  substituting  matter 
for  Mpirit,  be  tlie  very  means  —  by  presenting  one  spirit 
iirHliT  different  forms — of  pushing  us  ofiF  from  matter  into 
Mfiirit,  from  the  fluctuating  form  to  the  permanent  easenoe 
eipiiilly  j)ervmling  all  the  forms  by  which  it  is  symbolised? 

•*  Aj^ain,  are  not  flymbols  especially  useful  in  forming  t 
hUwM  of  aHHociationH  ever  ready  to  act  upon  the  mind, 
elthrr  ihronj^^h  the  intellect  or  through  the  affections? 
I  lad  we  to  recur  to  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  by  which 
any  truth  \h  proved  every  time  it  was  needed,  and  were 
there  no  Hhorter  mode  of  satisfying  the  judgment  or 
awakt^ninj^^  the  corn»«i)onding  affections  when  required  for 
(hiily  UHt*.  Iiow  little?  would  ever  be  done  or  felt,  and  how 
wouhl  all  lift*  bfKM)me  one  protracted  debate;  but  happily* 
when  a  trutli  is  once  proved,  and  we  have  set  omr  seal  to 
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the  proposition,  it  abides,  henceforth,  with  the  certainty  of 
an  axiom,  ready  for  use;  and  if  once  received  into  the 
heart,  its  corresponding  sentiments  as  well  as  ideas,  are 
indelibly  associated  with  its  enunciation.  I  think,  then, 
that  symbols  are  signs  associated  with  thoughts  or  with 
sentiments,  which  have  originally  been  discussed,  and  are 
laid  up  in  the  heart  or  mind  for  use,  and  that  a  symbol  is, 
therefore,  a  compendious  way  of  bringing  the  whole  upshot 
of  a  train  of  thought  or  feeling  to  bear  upon  a  subject 
without  trouble  or  loss  of  time. 

**  For  in  truth,  though  types  at  first  derive  their  power 
jfrom  what  they  represent,  they  in  process  of  time  enhance 
the  powers  of  that  which  is  represented. 

^^Thus,  a  child  learns  to  value  pence,  because  those 
ugly  pieces  buy  him  playthings,  or  books,  or  eatables. 
The  aged  miser  hugs  his  gold,  for  the  symbol  by  long  use 
has  enhanced  his  idea  of  the  antitype ;  he  sees  in  the  gold 
the  potentiality  of  houses,  railroads,  banks,  or  works  of 
art;  so  long  as  he  uses  it  as  a  symbol,  he  enjoys  in  thought 
the  whole,  but  when  expended  it  dwindles  into  a  selection 
of  one  or  two  of  these  objects  only ;  and  hence  the  symbol 
imparted  a  far  wider  and  more  forcible  view  or  cumulative 
impression  of  the  aggregate  which  might  be  classified 
under  it,  than  any  one  of  the  realities  alone  could  do. 

^^  It  appears  to  me  then,  that  symbols  enable  us  to  bring 
home  to  the  mind  and  heart  the  combined  weight  of  whole 
classes  of  ideas  or  feelings  couched  under  them,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  weakened  by  a  merely  indi- 
vidual and  dissevered  influence." 

EE  4 
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Again,   Mrs.    SchimmelPeiminck   writes   on   the  same 

subject :  — 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  thee  on   symbols.     Does  it  not 
make  all  the  diflference  whether  they  are   established  as 
permanent  types  or  as  passing  illustrations  ?     In  the  first 
case,  they  become  so  necessarily  associated  with  the  anti- 
type as  finally  to  become  substitutions.     When  used  tran- 
siently, I  think  that  a  variety  of  symbols,  all  diflFering  from 
each  other,  and  only  uniting  in  spirit  in  one  particular, 
serve  to  convey  an  abstract  principle  far  more  clearly,  and 
yet  more  abstractedly,  than  could  be  by  any  one  descrip- 
tion in  words;   since  whatever  words   are   used  must  in 
truth  be  at  last  resolvable  into  objects  of  perception  as 
their  bases,  and  then  the  idea  is  limited  to  one  type,  in- 
stead of  being  the  sublimated  essence  extracted  from  many. 
Is  not  this  so  as  regards  the  use  of  types  in  setting  forth 
ideas  ?     And,  again,  are  they  not  useful  to  those  who  have 
once  received  the  abstract  truth,  as  a  memento  and  not  as 
a  substitution  ?     And  is  it  not  as  a  substitution  only  that 
they  are  dangerous?   Are  not  sensible  objects  as  the  money 
of  the  intellect,  which,  being  base  in  itself,  l)ecomes  yet 
a  standard  of  value,  and  a  measure  between  the  minds  of 
diflferent  men,  who,  without  some  material  standanl,  could 
never  explain  or  make  palpable  their  ideas  to  each  other, 
nor  comjmre  their  own  ?     They  are  that  language  of  things 
of  which  the  language  of  words  is  but  a  transcript,  and 
without  which  the  latter  would  never  have  subsisted ;  so 
that  without  sensible  objects  thought  would  have  wantdl 
its  most  powerful  instrument,  necessary  alike  to  its  aceu- 
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racy,  its  transmi»don,  its  stereotyping,  and  to  its  multipli- 
cation." 

We  add  the  following  extracts  as  specimens  of  her  more 
familiar  correspondence.  The  succeeding  letter,  amongst 
other  things,  contains  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  views  on 
the  principles  which  should  regulate  writers  of  biography. 

"July  5th,  1848. 

"  It  is  half-past  eleven,  the  Church  bell  is  just  ringing. 

C is  gone  out  to  breakfast,  and  L is  engaged  in 

preparation  for  our  going  to  the  cottage,  for  a  few  days,  to- 
morrow, and  I  am  sitting  alone  in  my  usual  place  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  thee.     Thou  art  probably  just  about  parting 

with  0 ,  and  this  brief  chapter  of  your  life  is  closed, 

and  a  new  one  about  to  imfold. 

"  How  solemn  parting  ever  is  to  the  heart,  and  I  may  say 
to  the  conscience  too,  for  I  think  that  we  never  part  with 
those  we  closely  love  without  feeling  not  only  the  imcer- 
tainty  and  doubt  that  hangs  over  the  future,  but  also  the 
responsibility  for  the  now  unalterable  past  The  soul  seems 
always  to  hear  something  not  unlike  the  words  *  that  which 
is  unjust  must  be  unjust  still ;  that  which  is  righteous  must 
be  righteous  still ;  *  and  the  contrast  of  the  impossibility  of 
graspingthe  illusive  visions  of  the  future  with  the  indelibility 
of  the  now  unalterable  past  weighs  at  such  times  heavily  on 
the  heart.  .... 

"  I  hope  thy  visit  to  the  Lakes  will  give  thee  pleasure 
and  strength.  Do  write  to  me  quickly,  and,  if  thou  canst, 
fully.     We  go  to  the  cottage  to-morrow,  but  thou  hadst 
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better  direct  to  me  here,  as  I  am  not  likelj  to  stay  tbere 
manv  tjavs.  In  truth  I  am  so  miwell  that  I  feel  in  a  aort  of 
perpetual  stupor,  and  my  only  wishes  really  are  after  oom- 
mnnion  with  God. 

^  Thou  hast  asked  me  of  'la  vie  ext&ieurey*  bat  I  smu 
as  if  I  had  no  'Tie/  either  'interieore*  or  ' exteriemei* 
Hast  thou  ever  a  feeling  of  being  ill  at  ease,  with  illnev 
combined*  that  makes  the  heart  seem  like  a  hard  rock,  and 
you  long  that  it  would  please  God  to  send  some  one  of  His 
children  to  touch  it,  that  the  waters  might  onoe  more  flov? 
Something  of  this  I  have  felt  lately.  My  heart  has  not 
been  open  in  sweet  and  really  happy  communion  with  onr 
Lord,  yet  it  is  an  imspeakable  comfort  that  our  Lord 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  and  I  had  rather  walk  heanlj 
for  a  season,  if  need  be,  than  feel  less  pressure  and  leas 
sense  of  His  arm.  Even  when  the  weight  presses,  it  v 
a  blessing  to  feel  and  know  oiu^elves  under  His  loving 
care. 

'* I  have  been  looking  at  the  '  Romance  of  the 

Peerage.'  The  preface  is  excellently  written,  and  promisef 
much  to  interetit.  As  for  the  title  of  the  book,  it  seems  to 
me  a  misnomer,  and  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  *  MateruJi 
towards  Writing  a  Romance  of  the  Peerage ; '  for  anythii^ 
more  unromantic  than  all  the  documentary  evidence  and 
details,  even  of  the  most  romantic  facts,  cannot  well  be 
conceived.  As  I  read  it  and  considered  the  vast  laliour  and 
erudition  and  research  brought  to  bear  upon  these  volunm 
I  could  not  but  think  what  a  serious  and  responsible  task  is 
that  of  an  iiistorian  or  biographic  author,  l^^hoever  writes 
of  the  doings,  the  actings,  the  feelings,  or  thinkings  of  iDaa» 
writes  that  which,  more  or  less  vividly,  addresses  evefyhn* 
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man  heart  and  mind.  Now  man  learns  by  sympathy  as 
well  as  by  instruction,  by  warmth  as  well  as  by  light. 

**  How  important^  then,  so  to  write  biography  as  only  to 
touch  sympathies  with  the  upper  or  good  direction  of  the 
organisation,  and  to  leave  untouched  the  evil  directions. 
We  may  write  pictorial  truth,  or  we  may  write  mathemati- 
cal truth.  We  may  make  a  painting  to  arouse  the  feelings, 
or  a  plan  to  give  information.  We  may  relate  a  fact  as  a 
Gazette  statement,  or  we  may  write  a  soul-kindling  poem 
on  the  same,  like  Homer's  Iliad.  Both  are  true ;  the  ac- 
coimt  that  shows  the  naked  fEtct,  and  that  which  superadds 
to  the  fact  the  effects  of  light,  of  colour,  of  the  feeling 
stimulated  by  that  fact. 

^^  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  two  modes  of  teaching 
are  given  to  man  for  very  different  purposes ;  the  one  to 
impart  the  necessary  information,  the  other  to  stimulate 
the  hearts  of  those  receiving  it.  I  think  then  that  a  reli- 
gious or  wise  historian  or  biographer  should  act  on  this 
principle,  and  should  both  discriminate  between  the  ends 
he  has  in  view,  and  the  two  modes  of  their  attainment. 
I  think,  truth  and  real  information  should  be  given ;  but 
when  it  concerns  evil,  it  should  be  written  like  what  I  have 
termed  the  plan-like  mode  of  simply  stating  facts.  When 
that  which  is  noble,  devout,  tender,  or  great  is  the  subject, 
then  I  think  the  writer  should  put  forth  his  pictorial  powers 
and  add  colour,  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  on  the 
naked  outline,  and  seek  to  reproduce  in  indelible  lineaments 
on  the  heart  of  the  reader  the  images  before  him,  to  bring 
them,  as  it  were,  in  the  full  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness, whose  beams  may  photographise  them  on  the  mind 
and  heart. 
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"  How  beautiful  in  Scripture  is  the  qnick  pasedngoverof 
many  atrocities,  just  recorded  in  a  word ;  and  then,  the  ex- 
quisitely deep  pathos  with  which  the  divine  or  kindly  hnnuui 
feelings  are  traced  and  made  indelible  by  the  finger  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  words  of  light  and  life.  And  if  such  be 
the  example  or  pattern  set  in  the  word  of  God^  how  should 
those  who  are  truly  children  of  God  be  concerned  not  <mly 
to  impart  actual  knowledge,  but^  in  imparting  it^  to  guide 
the  heart  and  mind  to  those  channels  which  conduct  us  to 
its  true  and  highest  uses.  The  waters,  whether  of  Helicoo 
or  of  Siloam,  should  irrigate  the  deep  soil  of  the  heart  and 
make  it  firuitfuL  Writers  on  such  subjects,  like  Solomon^s 
mariners,  should  not  be  content  with  a  freight  of  apes  and 
peacocks,  unless  they  bring  the  weighty  gold  also.'* 

To  the  same  friend  was  written  the  following  account  rf 
a  remarkable  accident  which  occurred  when  Mrs.  Schimmd- 
Penuinck  was  driving  alone,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  maid- 
ser\'ant.  The  spot  where  it  happened  is  by  the  side  of  i 
road  which  winds  up  a  steep  and  long  hill,  and  at  that  time 
was  without  a  barrier  to  guard  from  the  precipitous  descent 
into  the  river  far  below :  — 

**  My  dear  Friend, 

**  Three  days  ago,  at  this  very  hour,  how  little  did 
it  seem  likely  to  me  that  I  should  ever  see  thy  face  again 
on  earth,  and  how  near  did  the  eternal  world  appear!  I 
think  thou  wilt  like  to  heiir,  from  my  own  pen,  of  the  ven 
great  mercies  of  God. 

'*I  had  been  calling  on  Mrs.  H ^,and  then  on  L — - 
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W .     In  returning,  we  came  up  the  road  from  the  Hot 

Wells  to  the  turnpike.  The  coachman  walked  up  the  hill, 
but  unadvisedly  threw  the  reins  over  the  horse's  neck. 
They  fell  to  the  groimd,  and  became  inextricably  entangled 
under  the  creature's  feet.  He  became  alarmed,  and  plunged 
violently.  The  coachman  made  a  desperate  effort  to  turn 
him,  by  seizing  the  bridle ;  but  the  horse,  still  feeling  the 
pressure  of  the  entangled  rein,  spun,  as  it  were,  round  and 
round,  and  the  carriage  vibrated  for  a  moment  on  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to  go  over  or  not. 
In  that  moment  the  reins  snapped.  There  was  a  pause,  and 
we  got  out.  In  another  instant  the  horse  fell,  and  knocked 
down  the  coachman.  Their  fate  seemed  inevitable;  but 
our   Lord  preserved  both  man  and  beast;  and  oh!  how 

thankful  am  I  that  neither  B ,  who  was  with  me,  the 

man,  or  horse,  really  suffered,  though  all  have  been  shaken 
by  the  accident.  They  behaved  excellently  well;  and  how 
this  has  issued  in  fresh  proofs  of  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
kindness  of  man  I  Thou  knowest  my  great  fearfulness  and 
apprehension,  even  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared; 
and  how  can  I  sufficiently  thank  God  for  having  so  over- 
ruled my  heart  and  mind  that  I  aaw^  without  feeling,  the 
danger,  and  I  had,  by  His  power  and  goodness,  only  the  deep 
solemnity  of  the  call  brought  before  me,  whilst  the  fear  of 
the  violent  death,  which  seemed  almost  inevitable,  was 
taken  away  I  How  shall  I  thank  Him  for  His  mercy  in 
thus  leading  me  in  direct  contrariety  to  my  nature  1  But 
oh  1  how  very  near  did  that  world  of  spirits  seem,  as  the 
carriage  vibrated  over  the  precipice,  and  the  horse  plunged 
on  its  verge.     In  that  moment  I  felt  a  deep  calm,  as  if  it 
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were  sent  to  give  a  realising  sense  of  the  unspeakable  value 
of  Salvation,  which  then  seemed  to  me  a  fortress  of  strength 
and  a  sure  refuge.  Peace  ruled  in  the  heart.  I  cannol 
describe  the  vividness  of  the  whole — the  ulirinlriiig  into 
nothing  of  all  the  trials  of  the  past — eyen  the  engulfing 
death  yawning  beneath  seemed  as  nothing.  In  that  mom^ 
how  very,  very  precious  did  Christ  appear  I  how  every  bleas- 
ing  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  seemed  concentred  in  Christ!  aft 
if  the  fulness  in  Him  left  nothing  to  desire.  No  room  even 
for  terror.     All  else  seemed  to  vanish  as  if  it  were  not 

^^  I  thought  thou  wouldst  like  to  hear,  from  one  so  mise- 
rably  poor  and  weak  as  thou  knowest  me  to  be,  what  the 
unmerited  mercy  of  God  can  do  in  upholding  such  an  un« 
believing  heart,  even  in  spite  of  nature. 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ;  for  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.  0,  how  strong  is  His  hand !  how  beyond  all  is  Hii 
mercy  I     Truly,  our  happiness  is  inexpressible.'* 

To  the  same  fiiend  she  writes :  — 

"You  and  your  dear  sister  have  dwelt  so  continually 
and  affectionately  on  my  mind  since  I  saw  you,  that  I 
must  write  a  few  lines,  though  my  confused  head  will  not 
let  me  say  half  I  feel. 

"  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  blessed  privilege  of  the  little 
Church  to  which  I  belong,  to  be  called  in  an  especial 
manner  to  enter  into  this  season,  so  full  of  heart-affecting 
memorials  of  the  love  of  our  Lord ;  when  those  who  love 
Him  share  the  deep  sufferings  and  rich  blessings  of  His 
cross,  and  in  which  we  follow  Him  day  by  day,  and  almost 
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hour  by  hour,  from  the  supper  at  Bethany  to  His  resurrec- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  happy  hours  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  in  our  little  ohapel,  in  Passion  Week,  and  how 
many  seasons  of  strength,  refreshment,  and  sweet  remem- 
brance are  associated  with  her  morning  and  evening  medi- 
tations, and  with  her  Easter  Morning  services ;  and  though 
I  can  no  longer  attend  them,  it  is  delightful  to  follow 
them  in  spirit. 

"  And  how  near  have  you  felt  to  me  1  How  earnestly 
have  I  wished  you,  after  your  year  of  deep  sorrow,  a  yet 
deeper  consolation  and  strength  in  following  our  Lord,  and 
accompanying  Him  step  by  step  in  His  course.  How  I 
fancied  you  and  your  dear  sister,  in  spirit,  yesterday, 
united  in  enjoying  the  memorial  of  the  supper  at  Bethany, 
gathered  round  our  Lord  in  spirit,  with  His  disciples,  the 
types  of  the  whole  Church,  who  shall  be  one  day  at  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  And  how  shall  I  think  of 
you  on  Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  Pedilaviimi,  the  sacra- 
mental sign  of  cleansing  and  affectionate  Christian  friend- 
ship ;  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  of  instituting  love  to 
each  other,  and  the  cup  of  covenant,  as  also  the  com- 
munion of  His  sufferings  and  death.  How  heart-affecting 
is  the  high  priestly  prayer,  on  severing  His  people  from 
the  world,  and  binding  them  to  each  other  in  Him  1  How 
shall  I  think  of  you  then !  And  remember  me  on  the 
great  Sabbath.  Surely  to  those  near  the  end  of  their 
course,  it  is  indeed  sweet  to  think  how  our  Lord  has  sanc- 
tified our  resting-place ! 

^^  How  precious,  I  think,  are  memorial  days,  both  those 
which  belong  to  our  own  individual   course,  and  those 
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which  consecrste  remembmaoes  dear  to  &e  whcde  ChrirfiM 
Church.  Those  that  occur  in  our  own  individoal  padi  ne 
an  milestones  in  our  road,  by  whidi  ve  Izace  the  oonne  wt 
have  been  led,  and  record  the  sweet  memorial  of  macui 
past,  to  eocourage  our  hopeless  heartB  to  reoewed  &tth: 
and  in  those  of  the  ChurcQi,  it  ia  deliglitfiil  to  fiad  the 
uniTersal  Church  uniting  in  one  accord  of  lore  and  pniae; 
BO  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  onr  indiridual  nwniomb 
aud  Church  memorials  are  like  a  watp  and  a  woof  of  pn- 
cious  threads  crossing  each  other,  and  woven  by  Ute  Spirit 
ioto  one  beautiful  aud  Divine  &bric ;  and  how  often  do 
they  come  laden  with  rich  increase,  aud  with  a  reireehing 
heavenly  breeze,  across  our  every-day  life,  to  elevate  its 
anpirations,  to  quicken  its  torpor,  to  temper  its  lightnese, 
or  to  pour  the  balm  of  heavenly  consolation  on  its  sorrows. 
"Xovember  and  December  are  months  iraught  to  me 
with  heaviest  recollections;  and  how  often  have  I  felt 
Christmas  Day  come  as  a  jo3rful  beam,  at  once  dispelling 
tiie  cloud.  How  often,  when  we  cannot  rejoice  at  any 
merely  outward  thing,  these  sacred  remembrances  seem  to 
make  the  heart  overflow  with  peace." 

On  unity,  a  favourite  subject   of  Mrs.  SchimmelFeO' 
ninck's,  she  says :  — 

"  My  dear  Lady  — 

"  It  is  now  many  weeks  since  you  lefl  this  [dao^ 
and  though,  I  believe,  few  days  have  passed  in  which  mj 

little  C and  I  have  not  spoken  of  you,  and  thou^  I 

have  constantly  wished  it,  I  have  not  till  to-day  been  able 
to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter. 
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"  I  am  very  glad  that  you  like  Scotland  so  much  better 
than  England,  and  the  Scotch  than  the  English.  How 
much  it  is  for  our  happiness  truly  and  from  the  heart  best 
to  like  that  which  is  Ihe  allotment  in  which  our  Lord  has 
placed  us ;  and  how  little  can  we  prosper  when  our  choice 
for  ourselves  does  not  accord  with  his  choice  for  us.  I 
warmly  enter  into  all  you  say  about  the  heart-felt  delight 
of  once  more  finding  oneself  in  the  midst  of  our  own 
division  of  the  one  great  fold,  and  amongst  our  own  people. 
For,  however  we  may  love  and  value  all  who  hold  the 
Head,  yet  we  certainly  prosper  most  when  located  in  our 
own  tribe  and  feeding  on  our  own  peculiar  blessings  and 
promises.  And  I  believe  that  whilst  in  our  Lord's  vast 
Temple  there  are  indeed  many  mansions,  yet  each  of  His 
children  is  best  in  his  own  appointed  place ;  and  that  now,  as 
formerly,  when  the  Saviour  would  refresh  the  fainting  mul- 
titude by  blessing  and  distributing  to  them  the  Bread  of 
Life,  He  often  begins  by  making  them  sit  down  in  their 
respective  companies ;  every  individual  of  which  is  yet  dis- 
tinctly fed  by  Him,  and  (what  I  think  very  illustrative)  is 
fed  by  Him  through  the  hands  of  various  disciples  who 
distribute  to  the  dififerent  groups. 

"  I  have  not  said  how  fully  I  entered  into  the  description 
of  your  feelings  on  hearing  one  voice  of  praise  ascending 
from  so  many,  and  knowing  that  it  extended  even  from 
poor  prelacy-ridden  England  (so  I  translate  the  thought 
that  remains  imsaid  !)  even  to  the  Orkneys.  It  was  very 
striking  to  me  to  see  under  what  dififerent  modes  the  very 
same  feelings  occur  to  various  hearts  and  minds.  Is  it  not 
the  same  feeling  of  an  earnest  love  of  Catholic  unity — I  mean 
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not  nniformity  of  the  exteri<x^  but  unity  of  the  interior 
spirit — that  prompts  to  a  valae  of  those  litnrgic  ritmb 
which  have  expressed  the  common  wants  as  wdl  as  the 
common  thanksgivings  of  the  children  of  men  to  tK^t  oom- 
mon  Father  of  Spirits^  who  is  the  same  yesteidaj,  to-ds?, 
and  for  ever  ?     Who  from  the  £bJ1  in  Paradise  nntil  the 
consummation  of  all  things  beholds  ns  all  as  sinful,  needr, 
and  mortally  diseased  creatures,  and   holds  out  to  all  the 
same  hopes  and  the  same  promises.     What  then  mcie 
natural,  our  wants  being  the  same  and  the  promises  being 
the   same,  than  that  both  petitions  of  the  Church  tod 
thanksgivings  of  the  Church  should  be  one  utterance  fnm 
age  to  age,  and   that  whilst  many,  like   our  Hemhutt 
Asaph,  Frederick  Boenisch,  were  gifted,  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  their  hearts,  to  find  constant  utterance  in  extoiqwie 
music  and  hymns  of  praise,  and  many,  like  your  Scottish 
divines,  should  find  utterance  in  extempore  prayer,  wts 
not  others  also  enjoy  the  living  waters  when  they  poor 
through  the  deep  channels  worn  in  the  rock,  for  centurieB 
conveying  the  full  and  richly  freighted  tide  of  praise  and 
prayer,  not  only  from  the  Church  militant  now  on  earth, 
but  from  our  sainted  forefathers  who  were  honoured  to  laj 
down  their  lives  for  the  truth  —  yes  and  of  countless  mul- 
titudes now  surrounding  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  and  led 
by  Him,  not  to  the  streams,  but  to  the  fountains,  of  living 
water?     How  often  in  hearing  those  prayers  by  which  our 
hearts  have  spoken  from  youth  to  hoary  hair%  they  seem 
as  milestones  in  our  spiritual  course,  bringing  back  to  our 
hearts  many  a  time  in  which  the  same  gracious  Lord  htf 
met  us  before,  and  helped  and  cheered  us  with  the  sweet 
hope  that  He  who  has  will  again  bless  us,  for  this  God  if 
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our  God  and  will  be  even  unto  death.  And  ever  and  anon, 
as  the  well-known  words  strike  the  ear  and  hearty  the 
soul  seems  to  hear  a  response  from  the  realms  of  glory 
above^  where  countless  multitudes  are  landed  whose  hearts 
found  utterance  in  the  same  tongue. 

"I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  advocate  a  form  of  prayer 
exclusively,  but  only  to  say  that  whether  extempore  or  not, 
if  from  the  spirit,  is  it  not  equally  acceptable  ?  In  short, 
in  the  vast  concert  of  praise  above,  and  prayer  and  praise 
here,  may  there  not  be  choruses  as  well  as  solos, — ^the  voice 
as  of  many  accumulated  waters,  as  well  as  the  sweet  single 
voice  of  the  lonely  rill  ? 

*^  I  have  just  been  interrupted,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
instead  of  writing  ^  multum  in  parvo,'  as  I  had  intended,  I 
have  written  *parvum  in  multo.'  However,  whether  the 
living  water  pour  through  established  channels  from  the 
deep  dug  well  or  immediately  from  heaven,  if  it  come  from 
our  Lord,  it  will  abundantly  irrigate  His  Church.  For  from 
Him,  and  Him  alone,  is  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  On 
His  head  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  are 
many  crowns,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  saved  shall  walk 
in  His  light.  To  Him  shall  every  knee  bow,  and  every 
tongue  confess,  and  to  Him  who  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
His  own  blood,  shall  for  ever  be  ascribed  glory  and  honour, 
and  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  now  and  for  evermore.^ 

To  Miss  A.  de  S she  writes,  on  sickness :  — 
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I  was  both  glad  and  sorry  to  see 

your  signature :  glad,  because  I  hoped  it  was  a  sign  of 
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your  being  better ;  and  sorry,  because  I  am  grieved  you 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  conoeming  my 
little  books.  How  very  kind  of  you  and  your  dear  sister 
to  think  of  them ;  and  how  kind  of  Madame  de  S 
to  take  so  much  pains  to  get  them.  I  gratefully  thank 
you  all. 

^'  I  do  bless  God  that  you  are  better.     Who  knows  the 
blessing  of  health  fully,  that  has  never  suffered  from  the 
want  of  it  ?     And  yet  sickness  has  its  blessings  too ;  and, 
like  all  the  appointments  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  in- 
tended as  the  sowing  time,  to  issue  in  a  rich  harvest  of 
precious  fruit.     How  little  should  we   discover  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temporal  benedictions  of  Ood,  and 
that  love  of  God  which  is  the  source  of  those   bleasingi^ 
unless  we  were  at  times  taken  from  the  one  and  cast  upoD 
the  other.     It  is  well  for  the  child  to  feel  by  experience, 
that  to  enjoy  communion  with  his  father  is  better  thss 
merely  to  receive  a  gift  from  him ;  and  that  oneness  of 
spirit  with  our  Lord  is  a  much  higher  blessing  and  proof 
of  love,  than  any  merely  temporary  good  can  be  without 
it.      How  many  of  those  refreshing  visits  does  our  Lord 
pay  to  His  sick  children  I     How  often  does  He  draw  near 
their  bed,  to  comfort  them  with  a  sense  of  His  loving  pre- 
sence!     How  many  blessed  angels  invisibly  minister  to 
them,  and  watch  over  them  in  tenderest  sympathy !     And 
how  many  blessed  spirits   encompass  us  in   those  hours 
which  seem  to  our  eyes  most  desolate  and  lonely  I     And, 

my  dear  Miss  de  S ,  is  it  not  a  blessing  of  illness,  and 

that  not  a  small  one,  that  it  is  so  much  a  means  of  draw* 
ing  forth  the  love  of  our  relatives  ?  —  of  giving  an  evi- 
nce of  its  strength  and  reality,  the  sweetness  and  r^redi* 
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ment  of  which  abides  with  us  for  ever?  I  think  that 
families  are  so  bound  together,  in  a  similarity  of  worldly 
interests,  and  those  details  of  life  belonging  to  time,  that 
were  no  illness  ever  to  intervene,  there  might  arise  a 
danger  of  their  intercourse  becoming  too  exterior,  too 
altogether  secular.  Therefore,  I  think,  our  Lord  in  mercy^ 
from  time  to  time,  takes  one,  by  illness  or  misfortune,  out 
of  these  pursuits.  He  calls  them  to  gather  round  Him,  to 
leave,  for  a  season,  Martha's  much  serving,  and,  like  Mary, 
to  come,  as  a  family,  and  sit  awhile  at  His  feet^  that  He 
may  renew  in  sweetness  not  only  their  bond  to  Him,  but 
their  bond  to  each  other,  that  it  may  become  deepened  in 
truth,  warmer  in  love,  and  more  active  in  heavenly  as  well 
as  earthly  uses;  so  that  when  the  trial  is  over,  all  con- 
cerned may  see,  what  at  the  time  they  cannot  well  discern, 
that  ^this  illness  was  for  the  glory  of  G-od ; '  and,  also,  for 
the  happiness  of  man." 

The  commimion  between  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds, 
which  she  considered  a  part  of  the  real  ^*  communion  of 
saints,"  was  ever  a  question  of  deepest  interest  to  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to 
a  friend  in  deep  sorrow  on  the  death  of  an  only  sister, 
contains  some  of  her  thoughts  on  this  subject 

" How  sweet  it  would  be  to  me  to  pass  two  or 

three  hours  with  you  in  calm  deep  peacefulness  of  spirit^ 
and  to  talk  over  several  subjects  on  which  I  have  much 
at  heart  to  speak  to  you,  and  still  more  to  hear  you  speak, 
for  they  are  all,  I  think,  of  practical  importance  both  to  the 
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heart's  and  to  the  life's  course,  and  all  are  subjects  <m 
which  I  earnestly  wish  to  learn. 

^'  My  dear  friend,  I  am  come  to  the  close  of  a  long  life, 
you  are  in  the  bright  morning  of  yours,  yet  in  your  short 
life,  as  in  my  long  one,  we  have  both*  known  sepamtions 
—  what  are  generally  termed  *  bereavements  *  —  by  death : 
sometimes  we  have,  as  it  were,  almost  seen  the  angelic 
guards  waiting  around  for  the  blessed  summons :  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  feelings  excited, 
still  I  think  an  anxious  desire  to  know  what  part  the  in- 
visible world  bears  to  the  visible  —  especially  ihe  Church 
above  to  that  below  —  rests  upon  our  hearts.  And  as  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  I  think  the  faint  rays  of  Scripture  light  are 
scattered  widely,  it  has  seemed  as  it  were  peculiarly  &f 
our  consolation  to  bring  them  into  converg^ice  in  one 
focus. 

*^  For  sweet  it  is  to  think  on  our  dear  friends  above,  and 
to  solace  our  hearts  in  communion  with  those  to  whom  sin 
is  no  more,  but  every  fragrant  flower,  of  real  comfort  must 
grow  from  an  actual  seed  and  root  of  divine  truth.  And 
hence  it  appears  to  me  well  actually  to  weigh  the  evidenoe 
we  have,  that  we  may  know,  in  so  far  as  we  derive  oomforl, 
that  it  is  of  Grod. 

^*  But  before  I  begin  to  arrange  the  passages,  and  to  bring 
forward  the  arguments  which  seem  to  bear  on  this  ques- 
tion, will  it  tire  you  if  I  preface  them  by  telling  you  how 
it  is  that  this  subject  has  ever  been  so  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  me?  I  think  that  if  you  knew  the  bias  under 
which  it  was  studied,  you  will  give  both  due  weight  to  the 
incitement  and  to  the  comfort  it  brought^  and  f^y>  be 
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aware  lest  under  so  strong  a  bias,  a  false  impression  has 
been  produced. 

^^  How  well,  then,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  child  less 
than  five  years  old,  how  much  I  used  to  enjoy  our  Fridays, 
spent  always  at  my  dear  grandfather's.  How  his  cheerful 
and  venerable  and  afifectionate  countenance  lives  in  my 
memory,  and  how  sweet  a  rest  did  I  find  it^  from  the 
philosophy  and  scientific  pursuits  of  the  circle  at  home, 
to  be  with  the  Friends  and  strictly  Quaker  habits  of  my 
dear  grandfather's  house.  Their  simple  dress  and  lan- 
guage, their  calm  and  recollected  loving  spirit,  their  sup- 
porting and  guiding  kindness,  their  care  for  their  loving 
tenantry  and  the  poor,  the  silent  happy  hours  spent  at 
Meeting,  the  sweet  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  —  these  I 
never  can  forget. 

"  One  of  my  aunts,  my  only  surviving  one,  was  most 
kind  and  fond  of  me.  After  a  time  she  became  a 
perfectly  plain  Friend.  You  will  not  understand  the 
gradations  of  exchanging  the  plain  silk  dress  for  the 
coarse  camlet,  the  ingenious  needle-work  for  work  for  the 
poor,  &a 

"  Her  spirit  became  yet  sweeter  and  more  holy  during 
the  short  time  she  lived  after.  In  her  mortal  malady  she 
oft:en  had  me  with  her,  and  addressed  loving  words  to  me. 
The  deep  and  sweet  and  solemn  tone  of  her  voice,  as  well 
as  many  things  she  said,  though  I  did  not  ftdly  compre- 
hend their  import,  sunk  into  my  heart,  and  did  not  soon 
leave  it.  She  departed  to  her  heavenly  home  before  I 
was  six  years  old.  For  a  season  her  words  dwelt  on 
my  mind  with  wondering  inquiry ;  and  long,  long  after, 
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they  still  from  time  to  time  recurred  to  me,  and  I  loved 
to  read  of  heaven  and  its  blessed  inhabitanta. 

^  The  next  incident  that  engrossed  me  was  a  little  before 
I  was  eight  years  old.    We  were  travelling  to  Tenby.    I 
was  standing  in  the  carriage  before  my  dearest  mothei't 
knees.     It  was  a  beautiful  early  autumn  afternoon*     Tbe 
sun  was  descending  in  rich  effulgence ;  his  wlo^ia^g  beanui 
sending  long,  deep,  cool  shadows,  whilst  their  brigfatnen 
tinted  in  rich  colouring  the  closely  wooded  hills  near  at 
hand,  and  the  venerable  towers  of  an  ancient  castle  rose  in 
pride  high  above  them.     My  &ther  was  telling  me  tales 
of  chivalry  and  daring  and  prowess  of  feudal  times.     I  was 
full  of  excited  attention,  when,  in  the  distance^  a  sound 
was  heard  as  of  music ;  there  were  wind  instruments  and 
many  voices.     As  it  drew  nearer,  its  grave  and  sweet  and 
peaceful  strain  rose  upon  the  ear  and  heart  like  deep  and 
solemn  thanksgiving,  and  we  soon  met  a  procession  bear- 
ing one  to  his  appointed  resting-place  below,  whose  spirit 
we  may  hope  was  rejoicing  above.     For  all  were  bahttf^ 
in  white,  peace  sat  on  their  countenances,  and  holy  tsiti 
were  written  on  the  white  pall,  which  the  sun  seemed  just 
illuminating  with  glory ;  and  from  many  instruments  and 
every  voice  arose  the  united  hymn  of  praise.     My  dear  mo- 
ther said,  *  These  are  Moravians ;  they  are  people  of  peaee^ 
and  not  of  war ;  they  are  giving  thanks,  for  one  of  their 
number  is  gone  to  Heaven,  and  they  are  rejoicing  with  him 
who  has  just  entered  the  land  of  the  living/     little  mom 
was  added,  but  the  impression  deeply  sank  on  my  mind. 
I  heard  no  more  of  what  was  further  said  of  the  castle  sod 
its  feudal  chiefs.    But  the  thought  of  the  deep  bafipineB 
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of  the  departed  still  at  times  followed  me  even  through 
long  years  of  doubt  and  misery  which  soon  followed. 

*'  But  after  a  time  I  becaJoae  acquainted  with  my  dear 
cousins,  the  Oumeys  of  Earlham.  They  were  then  very 
young  people,  and,  like  myself  and  many  others,  had  been 
much  in  the  society  of  freethinkers.  They,  indeed,  from 
their  native  kindliness  of  disposition  and  unwillingness  to 
pain  their  elder  relatives,  attended  the  Friends'  Meetings. 
I,  in  my  long  visits  to  them,  little  swayed  by  deference 
to  others,  would  never  go  with  them  till  I  believed  in  the 
truth,  but  I  mostly  spent  the  time  alone  in  meditating  or 
inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the  Cliristian  religion. 

"  How  often  do  I  remember,  whilst  they  were  at  Meeting, 
my  walking  up  and  down  in  the  long  succession  of  rooms 
opening  into  each  other,  and  Uving  with  the  speaking 
portraits  of  the  Bacon  family.  There  were  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  Friar  Bacon,  and  Lord  St.  Albans,  and  Sir  H. 
Waller,  and  many  others  known  and  unknown  to  history, 
whose  place  and  whose  countenances,  though  forty  and 
more  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  them,  seem  as  familiar 
to  me  as  though  I  had  looked  upon  them  yesterday ;  and, 
as  my  heart  thus  conversed  with  them,  and  as  in  these 
rooms  I  looked  on  the  bodily  presence  of  these  great  de- 
parted, whilst  in  the  library  below  were  stored  the  thoughts 
of  their  minds,  the  solemn  question  would  arise,  ^But 
where  are  they  now  ?  are  they,  too,  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  the  living  ? '  And  never  shall  I  forget^  whilst  I 
looked  on  so  many  faces,  cold,  heartless,  and  intellectual, — 
faces  of  those  whose  names  are  indelibly  written  on  earth, 
the  zest  and  pleasure   with  which  I  returned  again  and 
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again  to  two  portraits  without  discoverable  date  or  namc^ 
but  bearing  an  expression  of  elevation,  tranquiUiiyy  and  joy 
which  gave  a  token  that  their  names,  though  long  forgottoi 
on  earth,  were  written  in  heaven ;  and  unbelieving  though 
I  then  was,  the  feeling  would  force  itself  upon  me  even 
with  tears,  ^  0  happy,  happy  persons !  would  that  /  wcie, 
not  one  of  those  whose  names  adorn  history,  but  as  yoa 
now  are,   forgotten  on  earth,  but  happy   with    God,  i^ 
indeed,  there  be  a  God.'     And  then  I  continued,  stili 
looking  on  my  favourite  pictures,  ^  Your  very  oountenanoes 
speak  holiness  and  peace  and  blessing  even  to  those  aft 
wicked  as  myself  who  look  upon  your  unknown  image. 
Can  that  hope  be  a  fiction  which  has  impressed  upon  yoa 
so  much  that  is  heavenly  and  good  ? '     I  was  then  about 
twenty.     The  six  or  seven  succeeding  years  were  fiill  of 
conflict,   inward  and  outward;  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  I 
believe,  brooding  in  mercy  over  the  thick  darknese  and 
restless  chaos  of  my  undisciplined  and  rebellious  heart.    Ib 
these  years  arose  the  most  vivid  natural  interest  I  ever  knew, 
and  in  them  almost  heart-breaking  unhappineas.     About 
the  year  1804,  our  Lord,  in  His  merciful  providence;,  after 
sore    chastening,   brought  me   to    know  the    Moraram 
through  very  remarkable  circumstances ;  and  in  the  yetf 
1806  I  married,  and  became  a  resident  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;   but  the  gloss  of  early  life  had  passed  away.     Yet  I 
knew  not  how  to  be  thankful   enough  to  my  Heaveolj 
Father  for  having  provided  for  me  a  home  where,  as  my 
circumstances  henceforth  interdicted  many  of  the  outward 
worldlinesses  I  disapproved,  and  which  I  found  at  thit 
time  entangling,  so  inwardly,  I  had  leisure  and  opportunity 
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to  seek  that  one  knowledge  I  so  deeply  needed^  and  in 
comparison  of  which  all  else  seemed  as  nothing. 

^^  On  coming  to  Bristol,  our  Lord  gave  me  a  valued  Mend 
about  three  years  younger  than  myself,  and  from  that 
time  till  her  death,  I  had  the  blessing  and  privilege  of  a 
friend  of  a  truly  devoted  heart  and  life.  During  her 
illness,  we  often  conversed  together  on  the  communion 
of  the  departed  with  the  living  below ;  and  she  had  often 
told  me  that  if  it  were  allowable,  and  as  she  believed 
Scripture  warranted,  she  would  yet  often  be  near  me,  and 
watch  over  me.  Was  it  wonderfrd  when  she  died,  and  I 
had  lost  the  only  friend  who  cared  for  my  soul,  that  a  deep 
desire  arose  prayerfully  to  study  all  that  Scripture  declared 
respecting  the  position  which  the  visible  and  invisible 
parts  of  the  one  Church  hold  towards  each  other?  And 
my  own  impressions  in  childhood,  my  remembrances  of 
my  dear  friend's  conversations  on  the  subject,  and  the 
deep  yearning  of  the  heart,*  all  led  me  to  this  train  of 
thought  and  feeling  both  on  natiural  objects  and  on  Scrip- 
ture declarations. 

"  And  now  having  ended  this  long  preface,  I  will  give 
you  the  grounds  of  my  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Com- 
mimion  of  Saints,  and  the  deep  interest  of  the  Church 
above  in  the  welfare  of  their  less  advanced  brethren 
below. 

^*  You  will  think,  perhaps,  after  all  is  said,  that  the  col- 
lected indications  of  this  truth  which  so  much  weigh  with 
me  are,  after  all,  but  faint.  But  let  us  remember  that  a 
faint  impression  must  as  really  have  had  an  operative 
agent  as  a  strong  one,  and  though  not  so  easily  discernible, 
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is  not  therefore  the  less  significant.  The  TnHiay^  onoe  set 
upon  the  trail,  just  as  certainly  recognises  the  almost  in- 
visible track  of  his  enemy,  as  the  untutored  Afirican  knows 
the  havoc  of  the  elephant  or  buffido :  the-  one  invisible^ 
except  to  the  most  experienced  eye,  tlie  other  arresting 
the  gaze  of  the  most  careless.  Yet  tlie  first,  when  dis- 
cemed,  just  as  truly  indicates  a  reality  as  the  latter,  and 
is  as  confidently  to  be  relied  and  acted  upon.  Now  that 
quickness  of  physical  discernment  which  the  Indian  id* 
quires  firom  concentrated  hate,  that  very  quicknesB  of 
spiritual  sight  may  the  Christian  acquire  from  intensity  of 
love,  and  thus  track  the  ascending  soul  from  the  drose  of 
this  mortal  coil  to  the  blissful  regions  in  the  power  of  an 
endless  life ;  and  then  will  these  fiednt  indications  wfaidi 
are  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  reality  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
invisible  world  be,  like  every  gift  of  Grod,  rich  in  blessiif. 
fiich,  infinitely  rich,  beyond  our  deserts,  and  beyond  our 
conceptions. 

'^  It  seems  then  to  be  a  law  of  being  that  aU  inerease  of 
vitality  is  attended  by  a  proportionate  multiplication  of 
objects  of  love;  in  proportion  to  Might'  is  ^fellowships* 
says  St  John.  With  added  capacities  arise  added  sym- 
pathies, selfishness  ever  diminishing  as  the  being  rises  in 
the  graduated  scale  of  intelligence.  The  new  sphere  of 
interest  which  comes  with  the  enlarged  sphere  of  action, 
always  enhancing  upon  the  old,  never  superseding  or  ex- 
cluding it.  Observe  how  this  law  obtains  in  the  natnzai 
world.  A  crystal  or  a  metal  has  no  life.  It  acts  not,  but 
is  only  acted  upon,  and  the  electric  fluid  arranges  the 
spicula  of  the  qxiartz  in  their  regular  symmetrical  fimoBt 
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and  imparts  cohesion  to  the  metal.  If  we  rise  higher  in 
creation,  we  find  the  limpet  with  a  degree  of  vitality  just 
enabling  him  to  cling  to  the  rock  of  safety  and  to  assimi- 
late food,  while  the  warm  and  red-blooded  mammal  not 
only  provides  for  himself  but  for  his  young.  Higher  still, 
we  find  that  domestic  animals  possess,  together  with  the 
power  of  educability,  an  expansion  of  love  which  embraces 
their  masters  and  their  fellow  domestic  animals.  Bising 
yet  higher,  we  arrive  at  civilised  man,  endowed  not  only, 
like  the  mineral,  with  the  properties  of  matter ;  like  the 
zoophyte,  with  vitality;  like  the  vermes,  with  the  ability  of 
providing  for  himself;  like  the  ferae  natursB,  with  powers 
of  locomotion  and  provident  care  for  their  own  progeny ; 
and  like  domestic  animals,  with  powers  which  can  be 
moulded  by  intelligence,  with  memory,  association,  and 
attachment ;  but  he,  over  and  above  all  these,  is  endowed 
with  knowing  faculties,  to  investigate  the  world  around ; 
and  with  reflecting  faculties,  to  compare  and  analyse  the 
impressions  he  receives  from  it.  Hence  comes  to  civilised 
man  the  possession  of  abstract  truths,  principles  of  action, 
and  those  moral  sentiments  which  bear  the  same  relation 
to  individual  feelings  that  abstract  principles  do  to  in- 
dividual perceptions.  His  powers  thus  enlarged  upon  those 
of  the  inferior  animals,  his  affections  expand  in  a  wide 
variety  of  social  and  civil  relations,  forming  the  intricate 
web  of  civil  polity  and  of  domestic  and  social  life. 

"  Thus  have  we  followed  the  development  of  vitality,  with 
the  correspondent  development  of  sympathy,  through  all 
its  lower  phases.  But  man  does  not  merely  exercise  high 
faculties  through  his  perceptions  of  the  material  world,  he 
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has  likewise  the  capacity  for  appr^eading  objects  which 
his  senses  cannot  discern, — Truth,  Eternity,  Grod.  And  with 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  through  the  ininsion  of  a  new 
and  divine  life,  comes  a  new  and  heavesly  love,  of  which 
this  earth  and  all  which  it  inherits  is  no  longer  the  limit 
His  point  of  sight  is  altered*  The  lines  of  his  perepectife 
terminate  in  a  new  point  of  vision  above,  beyond  this 
world ;  and  as  civilised  man  may  be  said  to  stand  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  terrestrial  creation,  regenerate  man  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  both  creations,  celestial  and  tenrestrial ;  to 
have  an  amphibious  or  double  existence.  While  all  the 
old  objects  of  his  sympathies  remain,  new  sympathies, 
intense  and  spiritual,  arise ;  a  disinterested  love  has  beea 
poured  abroad  in  his  heart,  but  the  original  selfish  love, 
which  loves  because  he  was  first  loved,  is  not  extin- 
guished. 

"  And  now,  wholly  quitting  the  world  of  sense,  let  us  go 
to  that  beyond  sense.  Yet  in  vain  would  we  strain  our 
weak  mental  eyes  to  look  upwards  through  the  ascending 
scale  of  angels,  'archangels,  virtues,  thrones,  dominionSi 
principalities  and  powers,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  whose 
bright  and  blessed  hosts,  rank  above  rank,  rise  in  rapid 
succession,  till  dark,  and  blinded  with  excess  of  lights  our 
poor  sight  can  follow  them  no  more.  We  only  know  that 
our  God,  the  Father  of  Lights,  who  can  Himself  recdve 
no  accession,  is  that  inexhaustible  Foimtain  of  ever*flowing 
love  whence  the  whole  universe,  visible  and  invisible, 
terrestrial  and  celestial,  is  replenished  with  good  and 
blessing.  His  delight  it  is  to  ff^ve  eternally,  for  the 
delight  of  giving,   where  no  return  can  be  thought  oL 
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The  next  intelligences  below  that  we  know  of^  are  the 
heavenly  hosts..  They  also  love  disinterestedly.  They 
rejoice  and  bless  Grod  for  that  love  to  man  which  benefits 
not  themselves.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  graduated 
scale  thus  dimly  intimated,  one  of  its  degrees  seems  to  be 
missing, —  one,  namely,  between  the  purified  selfish  love  of 
regenerate  man  and  the  originally  unselfish  sympathy  of 
the  lowest  order  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  And  this,  I 
think,  is  exactly  supplied  by  the  love  of  the  spirit  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  if  when  freed  from  this  earthly  coil  and 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  an  immortal  life  and  with  new 
objects  of  interest  hence  unfolded  to  him,  he  still  loves 
those  on  earth  in  memory  of  the  love  that  loved  him  there ; 
thus  dropping  no  gift  of  Grod,  but  superadding  a  wholly 
unselfish  love ;  and  wholly  redeemed  he  joins  in  the  song 
^  Unto  Him  that  loved  tie  and  washed  U8  from  our  sins  be 
honour  and  glory  and  praise.'  The  communion  and  love 
of  the  Church  above  to  the  Church  below  does  surely 
supply  a  link  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting  in  the 
chain  of  love  and  being ;  beginning,  as  it  does,  with  the 
narrow  selfishness  of  the  lowest  animal  existences,  till  rising 
through  the  three  lives  in  man,  it  unites  with  spiritual  love 
in  regenerate  man,  and  passes  on  through  spiritual,  im* 
selfish,  but  individual  sympathy  of  disembodied  spirits,  to 
the  sublime  love  of  the  heavenly  hierarchies  which  takes 
its  source  directly  from  God,  and  is  wholly  irrespective  of 
all  personal  affinities,  interests,  and  relations. 

"  This,  however,  after  all,  you  will  say,  is  but  conjecture, 
and  conjecture  will  not  satisfy  the  mind  that  desires  truth. 
And  truly  the  mind  of  man,  so  dark,  so  impotent^  and  frail. 
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:t   i-man   fyn^aMRim,  bol  tint  some 
u  iz*r  i£:r3ed  by  tiAt  vocd  of  igrehrion 

^i^^ :  i2ii  itM!!*^  iTr  ^:  :«^  ^s»tL  r':-r  &C  Scripcme  is  giTen 
t7zi:?Cindf:iL  :z  «>:«L  izd  i»  prid^Aibie.  <^  dbc  But  intiie 
±r*7  ^iiio!;.  ':«=r':re  I  iiiii^ihx  these  fiiaiLiij  vhich  aecm  W 
z1t:w  Jiri-  ipm  -iacii  icL^  AZ>i  upon  the  subject,  let  me 
Skj  '^ihz  tii>»  TrTii  •^^-.'kfCf  in  Srripenre  seems  to  be  nted 
iziii-^-r-eij  :f  ai^  iptris  •:•£  j^33t  men  made  perfect.  Thiu» 
tL-e  AT'^^  Tr.<:-  ^cp*£ar«  to  ^  J'>hiu  Ber.  xir,  IQ,  xxii.  9, 
•iiitz^rtlj  &Bi?^n^  thAt  he  w^as  the  fellow  serrsnt  of  hi* 
brKhr»r2. :  az.'i  the  iiscitylesw  when  theT  think  thev  see  the 
soiiiz  •::  Pet<rr,  iav  •  It  i*  his  an^eL'  Acts.  xiL  15.  I  al*) 
tr-r/g  that  the  p<k!t9ag»2>  is  verr  striking,  taken  in  this  coo- 
n€Cti->Q.  in  Genesis.  xxviiL  12,  where  the  angels  on  the 
mTstic  ladder  are  spjken  of,  first  as  ascending  and  then  as 
dc$cendinir.  ft&d  it  t^ec^jmes  more  striking  still  when,  tumiog 
to  J>hn,  L  51,  we  find  our  Lord  interpreting  the  mystic 
ladder  as  Himself,  He  truly  being  that  ladder  by  which 
human  spirits  ascend  to  God  in  worship,  and  descend  on 
man  in  blessing.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Elisha^s  angelic 
guard  of  fiery  horsemen  and  chariots  receives  a  new 
meaning;  and  does  not,  indeed,  Elisha  seem  plainly  to 
declare  that  Elijah  himself,  when  he  left  the  earth,  ascended 
and  took  his  place  in  that  angelic  guard  ?     We  know,  at 
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leasts  that  the  time  arrived  when  Elijah  with  Moses  bore  a 
part  in  an  actual  conversation  which  took  place  on  earth. 
DiveSy  we  are  told,  saw  the  evil  conduct  of  his  brethren, 
Luke  xvi  28.  Abraham,  long  after  he  had  left  the  earth, 
saw  the  advent  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Luke  xvi.  29. 

^^  If  in  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm  it  speaks  of  angels  encamp- 
ing about  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  it  speaks  in  Hebrews 
xii.,  in  like  manner,  of  being  encompassed  about  with  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses ;  from  which  it  manifestly  appears 
not  only  that  the  appellations  of  the  blest  departed  and 
angels  were  in  many  places  identical,  but  so  likewise  were 
their  interests  and  ministrations  in  behalf  of  the  Church 
below.  Well,  then,  may  the  Apostle  describe  the  blessed 
contrast  between  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Zion,  and 
mention  the  Church  below  as  actually  come  to  the  com- 
munion both  with  an  innimierable  company  of  angels  and 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

*^  These,  my  dear  Mend,  are,  I  think,  the  principal  Scrip- 
tural passages  which  in  former  years  I  have  read  with  deep 
interest  on  the  communion  of  the  Church  above  with  that 
below.  Often  have  I  felt  it  a  comfort  that  these  passages 
were  given  of  himian  social  consolation ;  often  too  have  I 
been  most  thankful  they  were  not  more,  lest  that  should 
have  stopped  the  heart  from  seeking  as  its  rest  a  better  and 
higher  comfort. 

^^  Having  now  touched  upon  what  appears  to  me  two 
channels  of  evidence  respecting  the  communion  of  the  in- 
visible with  the  visible  human  world;  namely,  first,  the 
analogy  of  the  natural  world,  which,  I  think,  renders  it 
probable ;  and,  secondly,  the  indications  scattered  through 
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the  Divine  Word,  whose  converging  lights  I  believe,  reveals 
it  to  the  eye  of  faith,  may  I  now  enter  upon  another  and 
the  last  channel  of  evidence,  which  though  last  is  not  the 
least,  but  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  wide  and 
most  deep  groimd,  far  wider  than  any  insulated  texts  could 
afford,  on  which  to  rest  a  conviction  on  this  subject?    I 
mean  the  general  scope  of  Scripture  itself,  presenting  con- 
siderations which  are  entwined  with  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christian  truth.     Tell  me  if  you  think  I  am  wrong.     I  will 
explain  farther.     He  who  is  the  head  and  heart,  and  centre 
of  Christian  worship,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  as 
well  as  God  over   all,  blessed  for  ever;  He  who  is  that 
daily  bread  of  life  which,  that  we  may  live,  must  be  daily 
fed  upon,  is  revealed  to  us,  not  only  as  perfect  Qt)d,  but 
as  perfect  Man  ;  the  stress  is  laid  as  much  on  His  humanity 
for   our   mighty  consolation   as.  on    His  divinity  for  our 
mighty  power.     But,  if  we  are  to  feed  daily  on  Christ  en- 
tire, and  if  Christ  is  Man  as  well  as  God,  there  must  be  a 
way  of  communion  with  His  humanity  as  well  as  with  His 
divinity.     Now,  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  first  a  terres- 
trial humanity,  now  it  is  a  celestial  humanity.     Whilst  on 
earth.  His  humanity  was  imder  the  laws  which  belonged  to 
it  as  terrestrial.  He  conformed  to  all  its  conditions.     Those 
in  the  room  with  Him  saw  Him,  touched  Him ;  those  in 
another  did  not.     But  is  not  our  Lord's  humanity  as  much 
a  living  agent  now  as  it  was  then,  though  imder  celestial 
and  not  terrestrial  laws  ?     Is  He  not  in  His  sympathising 
humanity  present  with  the  hearts  of  His  children  ?     Must 
not  the  laws,  then,  under  which  His  humanity  now  acts 
admit  of  real  intercourse  with  the  human  spiritual  world? 
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If  we  think  otherwise^  it  seems  to  me  that  in  denying  the 
possibility,  or  indeed  the  reality,  of  communion  between 
mortal  and  immortal  himianity,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from 
the  comfort  of  the  human  sympathy  of  Christ  as  our  friend 
and  brother ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  that  He 
is  not  subject  to  laws  common  to  the  glorified  himian  na- 
tm-e,  we  deny  practically  that  He  is  the  Head  of  a  body, 
and  that  He  has  entered  upon  a  throne  to  be  shared  with 
its  members. 

"  Hence  it  is,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  think  the  doctrine  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints  so  important.  It  is  not  merely 
as  a  source  of  present  consolation ;  as  such  it  is  sweet  in- 
deed, yet  altogether  secondary.  It  is  because  Christ  is  the 
King  and  Head  of  saints,  and  because  He  is  the  Prototype, 
the  Exemplar  of  celestial  humanity,  that,  wherever  we 
place  the  limit  of  communion  of  spirits — of  human  spirits 
above  with  human  spirits  below — there,  in  truth,  we  limit 
the  intercourse  of  the  Church  with  its  living  Human  Head. 

"  The  law  of  the  saints'  communion  in  the  glorified  huma- 
nity of  Christ  (for  are  not  His  children  more  closely  united 
to  Him  than  our  limbs  to  ourselves  ?)  give  us  all  we  have 
loved  in  Him  as  Man,  —  oh,  how  closely,  how  dearly,  how 
reverently, — but  in  a  more  enduring  and  more  vital  rela- 
tion. Oh,  how  precious  is  the  thought  that  the  measure 
of  human  communion  with  Him  is  the  measure  of  human 
communion  with  them!  But,  passing  sweet  though  it  is 
thus  to  have  all  our  hallowed  human  ties  bound  together 
in  our  dear  Lord,  and  to  receive  them  anew  from  His 
loving  hand,  yet  is  it  far  more  sweet  and  blessed  to  re- 
member that  this  law  of  the  communion  of  celestial  with 
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terrestrial  human  beings  is  in  fact  the  bond  by  which  we, 
creatures  of  dust,  can  rely  on  the  brotherly  help  of  Him 
who  is  Grod  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 

'^  I  ought  to  add,  that  I  apprehend  all  passages  in  Scripture 
in  which  blessings  are  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  Loid 
Jesus  must  be  considered  as  referring  the  bestowal  of  them 
to  the  humanity  as  well  as  the  divinity  of  Christy  and 
are  therefore  an  evidence  that  the  spirit  recognises  a  com- 
munion of  the  Head  with  the  members  through  laws  prop^ 
to  humanity,  the  same  holding  good  through  ev^ry  vital 
part  of  the  body,  the  Church. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  press  this  subject  upon  you,  but  I  love 
to  tell  you  my  mind.  To  me  it  is  a  subject  of  deepest 
feeling.  I  never  loved  our  Lord  till  I  felt  His  humanity. 
Oh,  what  a  blessed  link  of  light  and  love  it  is,  embracing 
all,  uniting  all,  that  the  heart  truly,  eternally,  deeply,  sa- 
credly loves!  And  how  often,  at  my  poor  little  chapd, 
has  my  very  heart  thrilled  through  all  its  depths  at  those 
verses  of  my  favourite  hymn :  — 


•<  < 
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Jcsas,  the  whole  creation's  Head, 
lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Endless  Thy  glories  shine. 
Thy  hlood-bought  Church  in  mercy  own. 
The  Church  assemhled  round  Thy  throne. 

Or  pilgrims  here,  — we  all  are  Thine, 

Ye  spirits  of  the  just  abore. 
With  Christ  now  perfected  in  lore. 

Once  our  companions  here. 
In  higher  strains  join  us  to  sing 
Blessing  and  honour  to  our  King, 

Till  He  in  glory  shall  appear.*  *• 

On  Good  Friday  1850,  Mrs,  SchimmelPenninck  made 
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the  exertion,  which  for  many  years  past  had  proved  beyond 
her  strength,  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  God.  On  that 
day,  and  for  the  last  time,  she  joined  the  services  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in  Bristol.  Almost  at  the  moment  of 
setting  out,  she  learnt  that  one,  whom  in  former  years  she 
had  much  loved  and  honoiured,  was  in  dying  circumstances. 
She  took  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  hastily  wrote  the  following 
lines :  — 

"  My  very  dear  and  honoured  Friend, 

'^May  all  the  blessings  of  Him,  who  at  this  hour 
hung  upon  the  cross  for  us,  be  with  you  on  this  day.  May 
He  give  you  the  fidl,  deep,  double  blessing  of  the  rich 
atoning  blood  and  the  purifying  stream  of  water.  Oh  I 
may  He  make  your  bed  in  jour  sickness,  and  as  the 
heavens  open  to  you,  may  you,  like  Stephen,  see  Him  in 
glory  at  his  Father's  and  your  Father's  right  hand. 

**  Remember  me  still  before  Him. 

'^  Thank  you,  thank  you,  for  the  many  blessed  hours  of 
sweet  commimion  we  have  taken  together  before  Him,  in 
the  land  of  our  pilgrimage.  Oh!  may  we  once  rest 
together  in  His  holy  presence,  and  rejoice  before  Him 
together  I 

"  My  dear  and  very  honoured  friend,  to  Him  whom  your 
soul  best  loves,  I  commend  you.  I  know  His  angel  en- 
camps aroimd  your  bed,  encamps  with  a  double  purpose  — 
to  watch  over  you  under  the  eye  of  Him  whose  love  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps,  and  because,  even  the  holy  angels,  by 
seeing  His  works  in  His  living  temple,  the  hearts  of  His 
children,  learn  more  of  the  manifold  wisdom  and  love  of 
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iiL  C!irL5t.  Aikd  thos  both  the  angel  in  gloiy  and  the 
&cipLe  ir  ^i-ist  ve  {Hirileged  to  minister  to  each  other  out 
of  tLe  rieh  ^cibiazkce  diat  alike  replenishes  both.  Faie- 
veil !  PraiT  fc>r  me  in  finishing  my  pilgiimagey  as  I  give 
tiiiaiLk^  :•:•?  jc<l  on  the  threshold  of  His  glOTy.* 

Again  she  writes  to  an  intimate  friend  :  — 

*• At  ax  I  rode  out  over  the  Down,  and  got 

out  to  wilk  in  the  shade.  I  felt  the  soft  green  tnrf  so 
pteasaint*  and  the  tall  grore  of  firs  and  their  rugged  stems 
just  marked  by  a  thread  of  gold^i  light,  the  grateful  ex- 
panse of  the  shadowing  lime  and  ash  over  our  heads,  and 
then  the  deep  long  shadows  of  evening  ever  stretching 
further,  and  beyond,  fa^r  away,  the  blue  hills  and  mountains 
ridi  with  light,  the  sea  like  an  expanse  of  gold.  Bright 
was  that  sea,  telling  of  the  ocean  of  eternity  beyond  the 
evening  shadows  of  age,  bright  the  hills,  like  the  eternal 
landmarks  of  Divine  truth !  and  oh !  how  bright  and 
radiant  did  the  sails  appear  of  those  ships  which  had 
reached  the  ocean.  How  many  of  them  in  the  morning 
looked  poor,  dusky,  and  tattered,  hemmed  in  between  the 
banks  of  our  muddy  river,  but  once  arrived  at  the  ocean, 
once  illuminated  by  that  bright  sun,  how  glorious  did  they 
look  in  His  ^ory  I " 
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CHAP.  XI. 

1840—1848. 

**  Jesufl  Christ  is  the  corner  and  foundation  stone  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
Temple  of  God.  He  supports  and  holds  together  all  the  parts,  and  it  is  by  a 
lively  faith  that  each  subsists  in  Him,  and  is  united  to  Him.*' — QuEaNBi* 

From  early  youth  the  study  of  architecture  was  a  favourite 
pursuit  of  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck. 

Forty  years  before  a  knowledge  of  architecture  became  a 
fashion^  and  while  pinnacles  and  sockets^  bosses  and  cusps, 
were  words  in  an  unknown  tongue,  her  mind,  in  most 
things  before  the  age,  had  perceived  its  beauty,  and  she 
had  diligently  sought  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  its 
principles.  She  fiilly  appreciated  the  exquisite  perfection 
of  Grecian  architecture,  but  she  dwelt  with  most  delight  on 
Gothic,  because  she  saw  in  it  a  symbolic  utterance  of 
Scriptural  truth. 

Being  one  day  asked  to  state  her  reasons  for  this  pre- 
ference, she  wrote  in  a  few  hours  the  beautiful  little 
^'  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Value  of  Grecian  and  Gothic 
Architecture,"  which  ¥rill  be  found  among  her  miscel- 
laneous works. 

With  Durandus  and  others,  she  believed  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings  were  intended  not  only  to  afford  the  means 
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for  the  performance  of  religious  riteSy  but  likewise  in  a 
measure  to  supply  the  want  of  books  in  an  age  when  print- 
ing was  unknown ;  hence  the  construction  of  eoclesiastical 
edifices^  both  in  their  general  forms  and  in  their  particular 
details,  was  designed  to  exhibit  a  typical  or  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  Divine  truth,  and  consequently  to  form  a  con- 
tinued series  of  religious  instruction  to  thoee  versed  in  its 
silent  but  eloquent  language, 

I  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  scattered  notices  of  her 
thoughts  on  this  subject :  — 

"  Not  only  has  St.  Jerome  left  us  a  record  of  his  medita- 
tive walks  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  but  the  walls  of  the 
rocks  and  caverns,  and  the  rude  masonry  with  which  they 
are  fashioned,  are  rich  in  Christian  symbola  They  have, 
indeed,  no  value  as  works  of  art,  for  they  were  produced  in 
the  decline  of  art,  and  by  men  probably  who  did  not  value 
the  arts  as  such  ;  but,  while  the  execution  is  poor,  the  con- 
ception is  sublime  —  telling  everjrwhere  of  eternal  truth ; 
they  declare  great  things  in  a  lisping  tongue. 

"  In  every  part  of  these  ancient  temples  and  tombs  of 
sepulture,  appear  the  history  of  Jonah,  the  type  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
that  of  Christ's  people ;  of  Noah,  a  type  of  Christ,  the  true 
Refuge  ;  and  the  Ark,  His  Church :  — 

"  Also  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  submerging  of  his  hosts, 
showing  the  doom  of  the  wicked;  the  good  Shepheni 
searching  out  His  sheep,  carrying  them,  feeding  them, 
separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats :  — 

"  The  crucifixion  of  our  Lord ;  tlie  doves  clustering  round 
the  cross  of  Christ,  drinking  from  the  Fount  of  living 
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water :  —  these^  besides  multitudes  of  other  designs,  are 
deeply  interesting,  from  affording  irrefragable  proof  that 
the  grand  objects  of  faith  in  the  Church  were  as  they  ever 
have  been — the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

"Many  are  the  emblems  of  holy  hope;  the  und3dng 
lamp,  the  wreath  of  amaranth.  Every  symbol  of  the  faith 
chiselled  out  with  a  perseverance  which  overcame  the  ig- 
norance of  imtaught  artists  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
material,  repeating  again  and  again  the  same  leading  truths ; 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  no  vestige  remains  to  indicate 
whose  tombs  they  adorn. 

"  The  palm  branch  of  martyrdom  is  indeed  suspended  on 
each  martyr's  tomb,  and  abundance  of  symbols  to  show 
forth  by  Whom  his  soul  was  sustained  in  the  conflict ;  but 
little  trace  appears  to  record  the  name  of  the  faithful — no 
name,  for  his  *  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'  The  same 
practice  of  setting  forth  Divine  truth  by  types  and  symbols 
obtained  in  after  ages.     Thus  — 

"  The  churchy  when  cruciform,  typifies  the  cross  of 
Christ     His  atonement. 

"  When  not  cruciform,  a  ship,  pointing  out  Christ  as  the 
Ark  of  safety  to  a  perishing  world. 

"  The  navCy  occupied  by  an  evei:rfluctuating  congregation 
of  the  faithful,  typifies  the  Church  militant. 

"  The  chowy  or  chancel,  destined  to  priests,  whose  office 
is  continually  to  praise  Grod,  the  Church  triumphant. 

"  The  screen  is  placed  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel ; 
it  represents  death,  the  passage  separating  the  Church  mil- 
itant from  the  Church  triumphant.  It  is  adorned  on  the 
side  towards  the  nave  because  the  gate  of  the  heavenly 
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Jerusalem  is  bright  and  beautiful  to  the  Chiisliaii  pilgrioL 
The  screen  is  never  adorned  on  the  chanoel  8ide»  for  the 
portal  once  passed,  the  ChristiAn  is  too  happy  in  his 
Father's  house,  and  too  much  occupied  with  the  glories 
there  revealed,  to  desire  to  look  back. 

*^  It  is  a  screen,  because  '  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.' 

*^  It  is  a  pierced  screen,  because  the  eye  of  £uth  p«ie- 
trates  it  and  realises  unseen  things. 

"  Tlie  pillars  in  the  nave  tjrpify  the  apostles,  projAets^ 
and  holy  men  who,  built  on  Christ,  are  placed  on  his  foun- 
dation as  supports  to  the  Church.  *  James,  Cephas,  and 
John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars.' 

"  Base  of  pillars — Christ ;  the  socket  Adonai,  in  which 
alone  each  pillar  can  have  its  standing. 

"  Early  English  many-shafted  columns  were  introduced 
when  all  Christendom  was  hastening  to  the  Holy  Wars,  and 
when  many  vassals  were  called  to  support  their  liege  loni, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  and  were  boimd  to  him  by 
manv  ties. 

**  Thf  columnSy  with  one  strong  central  pillar,  and  nuuiy 
slondor  sliafts  united  to  it  from  space  to  space,  typified 
this  double  temporal  and  spiritual  bond. 

**  Both  the  centre  and  surrounding  shafts  were  grounded 
in  one  st^clrt^  Clirist.  All  branched  out  and  interlaced  in 
iHmutiful  capitals:  the  union  of  each  little  company  in  the 
mimo  Iwautiful  works.  Each  column  above  branched  into 
thrtM?  springers;  for  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  must  result 
fn>m  being  grounded  in  Christ.     If  rooted  in  Him,  we  diall 
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be  built  up  in  Him,  and  be  complete  in  Him.  The 
api'ingera  always  mount  upwards,  for  the  Christianas  con- 
versation is  in  heaven.  All  are  bound  at  their  culminations 
by  orbs,  which  are  frequently  adorned  with  Scripture  his- 
tory.    All  meet  in  Christ,  and  consider  Him  and  His  works. 

"  Flying  buttresses ;  the  support  which  the  various  parts 
of  Divine  truth  give  to  each  other.  They  are  not  founded 
on  earth,  but  grow  out  of  the  fabric  itself,  and  tend  to 
build  it  up,  grace  for  grace,  the  heavenly  ladder  in  its 
upward  rounds. 

^^  Stained  glass ;  the  varied  colours,  the  varied  lights  and 
graces  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  When  used  in  geometrical 
designs,  and  not  in  painting,  the  colours  are  often  typical : 
thus, 

"  White,  of  glory,  perfection,  regeneration ;  for  white 
contains  all  colours,  as  the  number  eight  all 
numbers,  the  superabundant  number :  — 

"  Blue,  heavenly  faith,  looking  upwards ; 

"  Red,  zeal ;  it  is  also  the  colour  of  martyrs ; 

'^  Violet,  composed  of  blue  and  red ;  faith,  zeal,  and 
suffering ; 

"  Yellow,  glory ;  the  colour  of  heavenly  light ; 

"  Green,  hope ;  ever  fresh,  budding ; 

"  Black,  deep  mourning. 

"  Altar ;  Christ,  the  true  Altar,  who  sanctifies  the  gift ; 
as  well  as  the  true  victim,  alone  available  with  the  Father. 

"  It  is  right'Sided,  for  a  side  extends  to  each  quarter  of 
the  compass.  His  merits  avail  to  bring  many  from  the 
north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west :  right-angled,  for  four 
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li^t  Aogies  embrace  tiie  wiiole  and  oomplete  qdiere.    It 
is  }f  #n>*i^,  tor  it  is  witfaoat  flaw,  immatabley  iiiiperishaU& 

^CinjUffs^  "Ckriat  is  die  true  Ugfat^  tK^f  liglitedi 
evoy  TxuuL  thm  comedi  into  the  winid ;'  wheve  teo  BghtB, 
Cbrb^ti  •irvinhj  and  hamanitr:  the  two  testaments^  the 
CTnj  wiQLt>dBe&  Where  tkrt^y  the  Holy  Trinity ;  Christ  as 
Pt^jpiLifC  Priesc  and  King: 

-  Cot^^nai^f  '}/  lifjkt^  saspeoded  firom  the  roof,  or  in  the 
hsubii^  ..^c  aag«L&.  mark  the  crowns  of  light  and  glorv  He 
wxH  z*^Te  to  ;&II  who  loTe  HLs  a4>peanng. 

•*  They  hun^  firom  above,  whilst,  in  a  rightly  symbolised 
ohTip.-iu  3JI  heraldio  •>manient3  or  coats  of  arms  are  to  be 
on  ^.'mbs  evi^n  witih  the  parement,  or  else  placed  on  it  tf 
miirkin^  tzii&r  woHiily  things  are  to  be  trampled  under  foot» 
or  It.vied  «i«:wa  tzpoa  br  children  of  God. 

•"  Tjmdif  cf  coarse  miirfc  the  rest  of  the  body  in  its  dust, 
tat?  vtfcc^:?  ■:£  :an  diie  to  the  greatest  saint :  the  empty 
temple,  oace  izihAbited  br  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  wardrobe 
laic  bv  w^LtJi  care  till  the  resurrection  mom. 

••  C»<i<rt  tf*  which  point  downwards^  typift-  the  sharp 
thonis  iad  cCA&t«»n;ng?  of  life  which  mark  the  Christian*^ 
cvHirje  :  thej  are  richly  doriated :  children*  in  sport,  stick 
dowers  en  sharp  thv^riLs:  God  in  mercy  makes  sharpest 
chdLstenitigs  bud  into  the  richest  graces ;  *  We  are  chastened 
that  w^  might  be  pirtakers  of  His  holines&^ 

^  FiHt*aa^;f  mark  the  upward  aspirations  of  the  soul: 
the  Cxviy^  its  thitttulne:ss  in  its  course;  the  Finial  its 
blessed  fruit  in  etemitT. 

**(ninA>yf<s  or  G\tyouilUs:  figures  of  monsters  or 
demons,  outside  church  towers^  <£c.,  and  the  mouths  of 
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which  are  often  formed  for  spouts  to  draw  off  water.  They 
represent  the  evil  spirits  hurrying  away  from  the  house  of 
God  and  from  the  presence  of  holiness.  They  typify 
various  sins, — the  frog,  levity;  the  dragon,  rapacity;  the 
wild  beast,  cruelty ;  all  of  which  depart  when  Christ  rules 
in  the  heart. 

^^  Tabemaclea ;  abodes  for  statues  of  bishops,  saints,  and 
holy  men,  marking  that  God  not  only  calls  each  soul  from 
death  to  life,  from  Satan  to  Christ,  by  a  general  call  of 
grace  common  to  the  whole  Catholic  church,  but  that  He 
appoints  to  each  soul  its  own  particular  place,  its  own  rank, 
and  its  particular  position  in  that  rank.  As  on  the  facade 
of  a  church,  some,  like  warriors,  are  in  the  ranks  nearest 
the  earth,  saints  and  bishops  higher,  then  apostles,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  this  is  intended  to  teach, 
that  while  we  recognise  all  who  have  a  tabernacle  or 
abiding  place  in  the  Church,  each  can  only  prove  an  orna- 
ment by  keeping  in  his  own  place  —  the  faith  is  Catholic, 
the  individual  post  particular.  The  image  stands  on  a 
pedestal  of  stoney  for  each  soul  individually  stands  on 
Christ,  the  Bock;  each  has  a  canopy  over  it,  for  the 
canopy  of  Divine  love  and  favour,  and  the  shield  of  Divine 
protection,  is  cast  over  each  soul  that  is  His." 

Another  favourite  subject  with  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck 
was  Phrenology,  especially  in  connection  with  that  of  Tem- 
perament. Through  life,  the  knowledge  of  character  indi- 
cated  by  external  signs  was  interesting  to  her. 

When  Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  Bristol  in  1828,  she  at- 
tended his  lectures,  and  had  frequent  personal  intercoiurse 
with  him.     She  yielded  her  assent  to  the  general  principles 


-Hit  i3iiw-jaie?  m  Biiiipini^imi     ^minA,  die 

EbMllilBt  ^afiESUttUCKai    iTTMli  '■tioiL      She 

If  !»=•  vmn^  jcK&if  so-  gtr^  tiiem  hiati 
:a»-  irsoEniL  j£  sxMCxas  iva.  ibor  pkroKiloeki]  de- 
-.inmsr:  imr  x  i  jincnoc  aaaj  l*  fivnwd  of  Mr 
tamxitLiF^suimisk'?  Kc^xarr  i-an.  ifce  fiwjiwncT  of  these 
nrnhac^nis^  ic  jia:«»  -mam  aanrp  hpcB  gran  indeed 
'J^rt*  flu:  aiir  jnny^maa^  jfiSKss  Sr-ca  toud  stn&sers  en- 

T'-KiteT  m-aniarrif^L"a&K^nttc<«erimsk»ciftIi«rphre^ 
'  ^^*.  a^^a&.  at*  ^im^  xr»?  Taim  vSrke  in  their  studies 
anr  ^rL?uj«i»'iiSL  'CtiiaL  laremc?  rccaestied  her  to  «e  their 
riiiiir^u  mir  fa  nn*  jeatsonL  sae  lecsred  a  letter,  written 
J-  %  -^nmr  m^tMr.  kcv  j»'^  to  brin^  her  infiuit  of  a 
^•'"  v-t«5i?  uc  sj  le  7iii::Tfai:o.V2«d ! 
I'l   :^fir«ic^  77   la  i5VO.'a2D:e  of  this   kind  firom  an 

,  -i^diic  i«=r  ::^i>:  *iLfcx  I   re  Amoved  to   add,  that  I 
♦^•iv*-^  ?^^!i»-u.-c7  ^'22's:  »£±>e£:iT  Tif^efal  or  otherwi^, 
a.'*'*  c±isr  ?-*  "at*  TC3i23a*?  xiK-c  wtk*  it  i>  studied?    How 
:x.^-\^'iii^i*i  ^  &  io.iiQ.v  niLTanirar  seii^^nowiedge,  where  it 
•iHo>  7/  ft  TCfc^-o.-tfcl  ?«s^  :c  12*  a«em.>iti  of  Divine  help  I 
S.*^    i^<fr£  r**?  i:u:^-}-oi^  cf  tfce  working  of  other  minds. 
r  .T  >«r  TTdOf  Jk  hfcsc*  :c  I'cieari&op  and  charitv ;  mnd  how 
xz*rtn73*v:iV  jb  T«cin'.'tT  iwvs?  Pfei«h>logT  bear  to  Chris- 
raao.  TT,  :v  jx-tr.rir^  ;.~:  zzkaur  pans  of  the  cerebnd  structure 
^•>.x-*>   .tk::  f,?>i  ti-ecr  avw  i^!t  in  a  Divine  revelatioD  I 
fVc  *  '^^i^  wYOf  T¥cer*iJv:«L  without  a  Supreme  Being  to 
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venerate ;  faith^  without  an  infallible  Authority  to  trust ; 
conscience^  without  a  Divine  standard  to  appeal  to ;  ideality, 
without  a  future  world  to  be  its  object?  May  I  be  al- 
lowed, in  conclusion,  to  express  my  best  wishes  for  my 
correspondent,  as  for  myself,  that  in  Phrenology,  as  in  all 
other  pursuits,  we  may  seek  light  in  Him  who  is  the  only 
true  light  —  that  Centre  from  which  all  other  truths  are 
but  as  emanations  ?  " 

Those  aroimd  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  sometimes  thought 
that  the  applications  she  received  professedly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Phrenology  (in  which  science  she  never  laid  claim 
to  any  practical  skill)  had,  not  unfrequently,  the  real  object 
of  obtainii^  an  interview  with  one  in  many  ways  so  distin- 
guished, and  whose  kindness  and  courtesy  never  failed, 
however  extravagant  the  requests  made  to  her. 

On  one  occasion,  after  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  had  been 
engaged  in  defining  and  illustrating  the  temperaments  to 
some  young  firiends.  One  amongst  them  wrote  down  the 
substance  of  her  conversation  in  the  following  summary.  It 
was  subsequently  shown  to  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck,  who, 
after  the  alteration  of  a  few  words,  approved  it  as  containing 
the  result  of  what  she  had  gathered  from  much  thought 
and  observation. 

^^  There  are  four  temperaments.  Choleric  and  Sanguine, 
active :  Phlegmatic  and  Melancholic,  paesive, 

"Sanguine  is  characterised  by  activity;  Choleric  by 
force ;  Phlegmatic  by  inertness ;  Melancholic  by  sensi* 
bility.  In  Sanguine  and  Choleric,  the  outline  is  convex : 
Phlegmatic  and  Melancholic  outline  with  concavities. 

*'  Sanguine :  convexities  united  by  angles,  features  sa- 


*3IXniii2IlilL  TMOlK^  32HC    39£.    flftfl   ^nSttL  fi^k  of  ^K 

•g^^^L   riumr  lAiBti  i^ioae-  saspc  '^  I'Hi  iim  hm  aeile 


-•    J.«j 


.  VL<*<r'~€.*         TTif    TlTIHRt^    iCr<£Bie£l~    de&Bfid.   CVfliplexiOQ 

iT  itaicsL  juaiL  ariiftL  fcmitCT.  Rssres  Tiaknt.  race  deep 

-— #i»*/fr*ia-..-  -ait  >:ct  :«sftn  ^  iMrs^  propordoii  to  the 
Imi's.  joiL  -zitt  -liisaiiL  :c  ^2it  aos-  lo  the  ieanzres:  com- 
iM>sn  n  i^tiasi^  Ssicar-*  sltc*.  ace  »«fl  ibrmed.  hjir  bem- 
i««i  uhL  iiok .  -f»*  iQfBu  izl  ZTW  in  coloar.  eyeim^ws  an 
inmr-Mmir  i^ra.  aif«^  pesiiclc<2Sw  Hps  thick,  without 
-r*c?*i  isor-ssjicu  Traat  T3ir5=«i*ii  uhd  de«p;  attitudes 
■rnbiJir  ifffcinJKsriL.  irii  ;c  tbe  ere  tzanquiL 

*AV«{?»*.-i-.  •'-.•-  MSTire*  in  a  c^cicmTe  basi&  cheekbone 
iic*  ^  -"-I'lir:  TLTsPiiK'  ii:c£«cr>S2:«D:  white  manifest  nnder 
ri«f  zTi?  :c  Tire  ^7«^.  idir  'iv\,  dark  in  colour :  voice  un- 
^^^uT-^i^"  ?<2*c«c^:^  c<c  rakAilarion.  chest  fiJls  in,  UmU 
'j.OiC  -3.  jr:c»:r:i*:iL  T-:  t&e  r^^^ae.  Kght  of  the  eye  melting, 


•  I:  15  rc:cifci  Ir  ihas  a  Sukgnine  temperament  will  bare 
n  j.-l  arciT.Cdia-:*  azid  bope^  little  circumq>ectiony  gene- 
rfcllT  iii'.ce  ksv- wia^  than  n^fletrting  Cftculties : 

**  TLa:  a  Cbowenc  temperament  will  bave  combativeneae, 
de^nx^Teoess^  and  self-e^eem :  little  veneration : 

**That  the  Melancholic  will  lie  prone  to  caution  and 
acN^xiisitiveness.  generally  baving  ideality  or  causality,  and 
large  adhesivenese;. 
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**  The  Phlegmatic  will  probably  exhibit  more  reflective 
than  knowing  faculties  with  equable  distribution  of  the 
organs,  without  much  ideality  or  comparison. 

"  The  Sanguine  will  be  an  entertaining  companion,  not 
deep: 

"  The  Choleric,  a  brave  champion,  not  tender : 

**  The  Melancholic,  a  warmly  attached  firiend  : 

"  The  Phlegmatic,  ballast,  rest. 

^^  It  is  always  desirable  there  should  be  an  active 
and  passive  temperament ;  the  character  is  likely  to  be 
poor  without  this  union.  If  there  are  only  the  two  passive 
temperaments,  the  character  is  without  spring,  and  little 
able  to  help  itself.  If  the  two  active,  there  is  little  quiet 
or  rest  between  the  violence  of  the  Choleric  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  Sanguine.  The  finest  characters  generally 
possess  all  four  temperaments. 

"  In  unions,  persons  will  attach  themselves  to  tempera- 
ments and  organisations  which  supply  the  wants  of  their 
own. 

"  The  greatest  force  of  character  arises  from  Phlegmatic 
and  Choleric ;  the  strongest  active  and  the  strongest  endur- 
ing temperaments.  Oliver  Cromwell  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  mixture  of  Melancholic  and  Sanguine  produces 
an  elevated  and  imaginative  character,  as  F^n^lon,  Fletcher, 
Lavater. 

"  Phlegmatic-Sanguine,  frequently  not  mentally  active, 
fond  of  bodily  exercise,"  &c.  &c. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  greater  intellectual 
pleasure  than  listening  to  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  con- 
versation, and  yet  no  description  can  justly  convey  an  idea 
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<vf  the  duurm  with  whidi,  uncxMiacioDaly  to  hend(  it  was 
inrestoL     Her  deportment  wb8 alike  dignified  and  ample; 
her  cc-ontenanoe  betokoied  strength,  delicacy,  and  hij^ 
mental  culture ;  and,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life^  added 
to  the  refinement  whidi  was  an  integral  part  of  h&  natuie, 
there  was  an  ethereality  in  its  ezprefision,  wUdi  tdd  of 
moie  ccvnTerse  with  hearen  than  earth.     Her  eyes,  of  dark 
haael,   were   beautiful,  full   of    sensibility  and   softened 
brightness;  her  finely-diiselled  features,   her  grey  hsir 
wavii^  acTC^  her  noble  fordiead,  her  clear,  yet  pale  com- 
plexion, all  weie  in  harmony.     No  eye  could  look  upoa 
her  eountenanoe  without  being  attracted  by  so  remarkable 
a  blendixi^  of  majesty  and  beauty,   of  intelligence  and 
^weeinea^:  no  ear  could  listen  to  her  voice,  without  being 
riveted  by  its  dear,  melodious,  and  flexible  tones,  until  the 
5en5e  of  doquence  was  lost  in  the  great  and  the  noble 
thou^ts  of  whidi  it  was  the  utterance. 

\^lth  siHue  few,  though  very  rarely  amongst  w<»neo, 

miirbt  lie  'found  her  almost  universal  knowledge ;  fewer 

$tiU  pi^ise^  the  fidness  and  variety  of  thought  which  cha- 

ra«rf erised  the  flow  of  her  mind  in  social  intercourse ;  and, 

rar^sst  of  aU.  would  be  the  entire  simplicity  and  humility 

which  were  her  downing  ornaments.     I  will  venture  to 

^v«  n^^  onlv  that  her  conversation  was  unlike  that  of 

i^her^  but  that,  as  a  whole,  it  was  unrivalled.    Sometimes 

heavienly  wiwiom  flowed  from   her  lips;  sometimes  tbe 

sparkling  of  her  wit,  her  fiind  of  anecdote,  her  vivid  ima- 

^nation  were  the  life  of  all ;  her  speaking  countenance, 

ami  her  musical  voice,  ever  varying  with  her  subject; 

90ttietime6  it  was  deepest  pathos,  so^knetimea  it  was  merri- 
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ment  itself;  while  her  ringing  silvery  laugh  seemed  the 
very  echo  of  joyousness  and  glee. 

It  was  in  domestic  life  that  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck 
was  best  appreciated,  and  best  loved.  Pleasant  were  the 
days,  as  they  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  From  the 
time  of  her  first  consulting  Dr.  Jephson/she  steadily  ad- 
hered to  his  rules,  and  her  habit  of  walking  before  break- 
fast was  rarely  interrupted.  Her  love  of  animals  formed 
quite  a  feature  in  her  daily  habits.  Like  St.  Francis,  she 
delighted  to  attract  the  little  birds,  by  tempting  them  with 
dainty  food  upon  her  verandah ;  and  it  was  a  positive  plea- 
sm*e  to  her  to  watch  their  feast.  She  had  a  bag  made, 
which  was  always  filled  with  oats,  to  regale  any  stray  horse 
or  ass ;  and  she  has  been  seen  surrounded  by  four  goats, 
each  standing  on  its  hind  legs,  with  its  uplifted  front  feet 
resting  on  her,  and  all  eagei'ly  claiming  the  salt  she  had 
prepared  for  them.  But  her  great  delight  was  in  dogs. 
She  never  forgot  those  sad  hours  in  childhood,  when,  un- 
able to  mix  in  the  sports  of  children  from  illness  (perhaps, 
too,  from  her  want  of  sympathy  in  the  usual  pleasures  of 
that  age),  the  beautiful  dogs  at  Barr  were  her  companions 
and  friends. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  she  had  a  large 
acquaintance  amongst  the  dogs  at  Clifton.  She  always 
carried  a  pocketftd  of  biscuit  to  feed  them ;  and  she  had  a 
canine  friend,  who  for  years  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  wait- 
ing at  her  door  to  accompany  her  morning  walk,  after 
which  he  received  his  little  portion  of  biscuit^  and  returned 
to  his  home.     Timid  as  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  was  by 
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nature  and  by  habit,  ahe  had  no  idea  of  persooa]  fear  of 
ftniT"^1"i  and  especially  of  dogs.  I  have  seea  her  go  up 
without  hesitation  to  some  splendid  specimen  of  the  rac^ 
of  which  everybody  else  was  afraid,  to  stroke  him,  or  offer 
food;  when  the  nohle  oreatare^  wf th  thtt  fiitii  Jiiiimiliiwi 
often  BO  remarkably  tnniu£Batod  1^  iogi  aad^oUlAeBi  moll 
look  up  in  her  face,  aod  tiien  r 
down  at  her  feet  in  lore  and  < 
beautafol  little  spaniels  were  her  ocnsturt  onrnp—iw  ia 
her  walks;  thdr  ha/ppy  gunbola  wore  ahn9«-*Mmne  of 
pleasure.  So  also  was  eTcxTihing  in  natare,  and  mnA  of 
what  was  going  od  around  ber,  as  tbe  sweet  freefa  air  of  die 
early  morning,  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  distant  hills, 
the  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the  Avon.  On  one  sach 
occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  life  of  some  Christian  who 
wonted  joy,  she  said :  "  A  Christian,  and  not  happy  !  As 
years  roll  on,  and  the  treasures  of  eternity  open  more  and 
more  to  our  view,  I  think  Ood's  children  should  become 
more  and  more  happy.  I  am  now  sixty-eight ;  I  am  &r 
happier  than  I  was  at  twaity,  and  that,  piincipallj,  be- 
cause the  Lord  has  shown  me  more  of  Himself."  And 
then  she  spoke  of  her  home,  and  continued :  "  As  one  gets 
older,  much  older,  the  very  love  we  have  towards  each 
other  seems  t«  have  less  that  is  mortal,  more  of  the  seed  of 
eternal  life  I  not  that  the  affections  become  colder ;  &r 
from  it ;  but  we  see  more  clearly,  and  rect^nise  more  joy- 
fully, that  Divine  life  which  imites  us  in  our  common 
Lord."  And  after  a  pause :  "Not  tbat  I  should  speak  of 
happiness  when  I  think  of  my  melancholic  temperament, 
and  the  deserts  I  often  have  to  pass  through ;  but  even  the 
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sound  of  the  living  water,  to  the  traveller  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa^  is  less  sweet  than  the  love  of  God  to  the  sou].^ 

It  wafi  in  the  year  1843,  that  her  friend  and  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Booth,  came  to  reside  at  Bath,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Booth's  health.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
renewal  of  intercourse  which,  in  former  years,  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck  had  much  enjoyed.  She  derived  great 
benefit  from  his  professional  skill,  which  she  estimated 
very  highly,  and  it  was  always  an  occasion  of  deep  interest 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  to  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Penninck, when  Dr.  Booth  brought  her  sister  to  spend  the 
day  with  her  at  Clifton.  The  comfort  of  having  these 
relations  so  near  ceased  on  their  removal  to  their  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1849. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Penninck's  unfailing  industry.  In  the  happy  and  peaceful 
routine  which  marked  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  this  was 
brought  into  full  exercise. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  her  house  was  the  cheerftil- 
ness  of  her  simple  meals.  She  generally,  I  believe  design- 
edly, conversed  much  at  such  times ;  and  when  not  actually 
oppressed  by  illness  or  suffering,  she  exerted  herself  to 
make  the  assembling  together  of  her  family,  whether  small 
or  large,  bright  and  pleasant. 

It  is  true,  as  a  friend  once  remarked,  she  sometimes 
gave  so  much  food  for  the  mind,  that  she  forgot  the  need- 
ful refreshment  of  the  body ;  but,  nevertheless,  these  were 
times  of  peculiar  enjoyment. 

It  was  her  habit  to  read  most  of  the  publications  of  the 
day  —  that  is  to  say,  when  her  eyes  needed  rest,  they  were 
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read  aloud  ;  and  thia  waa  to  her  a  sort  of  mental  neowsitr. 
She  had  alwaja  two  or  three  books,  of  different  kinds,  on 
haad.  Many  were  the  pauses,  in  which  the  subject  pre- 
sented waa  discussed,  compared  and  illustrated  from  the 
stores  of  her  own  mind,  or  her  ready  pencil,  or  whatever 
else  could  throw  light  upon  it.  She  was  never  more 
genial,  nor  more  happy,  than  in  the  entire  privacy  of 
erenings  thus  spent,  and  it  was  then  that  her  mental  and 
moral  gifts  were  seen  in  fullest  perfection.  She  had  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  humour,  and  great  drollery ;  no- 
tJiing  escaped  her  playful  fancy.  One  who  loved  her  well 
often  told  her  that  her  "  merry  heart  was  a  continual 
feast."  If  in  youth  her  wit  mi^t  ever  have  led  to  satire, 
though  I  know  not  that  it  did,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
no  word  even  approximating  to  satire  waa  heard  from  her 
lips  in  later  life.  Were  anything  said  in  her  presence 
irttich  bore  unkindly  on  the  absent,  she  always  took  their 
part,  and  sought  to  excuse  the  person,  even  if  she  could 
not  but  condemn  the  fault  Nor  were  her  fingers  idle  in 
these  delightful  evenings ;  she  became  an  excellent  knitter, 
and  many  were  the  coverlids  and  petticoats  she  made  for 
her  friends.  In  the  morning  she  generally  pursued  some 
study.  She  was  fond  of  arranging  the  heads  of  any  subject 
that  interested  her  in  a  chartular  form ;  and  at  one  period 
of  her  life  she  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  formation 
of  such  charts.  Those  she  made  on  Gothic  architecture; 
on  the  sources  and  consequent  value  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  verdons  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  on  the 
authority  by  which  the  ApocryjAa  has  been  received  by 
one  party  into  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  refused  by 
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another^  are  especially  valuable  and  interesting.  Drawing 
plans  and  maps  to  illustrate  particular  places  was  another 
of  her  favourite  occupations  while  listening  to  reading; 
and  so  carefully  had  she  studied  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  so  many  were  the  plans  and  charts  on  different 
scales  she  had  drawn  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple^  that 
it  has  been  said^  the  roses  of  Damascus,  the  walls  of  Jeiu- 
salem,  and  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were  as  familiar  to 
her  as  the  gardens  and  the  city  near  which  she  dwelt. 


B   B    4 
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Is  tbe  year  1648,  Mrs.  SchiniiDe]PeBBiiidk*s  powen  of 
walking,  ao  aecemarj  for  tbe  presemtkn  (^  hex  bealtb, 
began  to  fiiil ;  and  two  Menda,  to  whom  abe  was  rery  dear, 
pemuded  her  to  keep  a  little  camag&  TbcT-  HioQgtit  that 
the  induoement  whldi  a  enitable  c<«iTe;ance  afforded  to  be 
more  in  the  air,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  useful ;  while  the 
variety  it  would  give,  tbey  also  hoped,  nugfat,  in  a  d^ree, 
refresh  her  miiid,  and  divert  it  &om  its  too  doee  habits  of 
study.  Tbe  use  of  the  carriage  proved  highly  beneficial  to 
her.     It  was  respecting  this  that  she  wrote :  — 


"  Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  have  got  my  little  car- 
riage.    It  ie  very  neat  and  commodious,  and  in  '  la  pau- 
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Trete  hjangHique.^  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  is,  that 
the  horse  seems  too  desirous  of  exercising  the  right  of 
private  judgment  as  to  which  road  he  shall  take,  and 
where  he  shall  have  his  pasture,  whenever  he  sees  a  new 
road,  or  a  bit  of  green  grass  by  the  wayside.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, he  will  soon  be  taught  to  abjure  *lea  nouveautfSy 
and  then,  I  think,  he  will  do  very  well." 

But  these  happy  days  were  often  clouded  by  illness  ;  if 
that  can  justly  be  called  a  cloud  which  was  lighted  up  by 
divine  consolations.  She  never  lost  the  lesson  she  had 
learnt  in  childhood  firom  her  mother  to  bear  pain  —  shall 
I  say  like  a  Spaiian,  or  a  Christian  ?  Certain  it  is,  that 
to  those  who  knew  her  sensitive  constitution,  it  was  mar- 
vellous to  see  how  she  endured  bodily  suffering:  great 
prostration  of  strength  was,  perhaps,  harder  to  bear,  and 
both  were  familiar  to  her.  The  word  of  Crod  was  her  stay 
at  such  times.  She  would,  perhaps,  have  the  34th  Psalm, 
or  the  103rd,  or  the  121st,  or  the  last  verses  of  the  5th  of 
Ephesians,  read  over  and  over  again  to  her.  She  listened 
with  sustained  delight  to  those  passages  which  declare  the 
close  imion  between  Christ  and  His  Church:  her  spirit 
was  like  that  of  a  happy,  confiding  child,  in  the  arms  of 
its  father. 

Her  thoughts  on  Scripture,  conversational  remarks,  and 
sayings  in  illness,  often  seemed  very  remarkable  to  those 
who  heard  them.  Some  were  written  down,  if  not  at  the 
moment  they  were  spoken,  yet  soon  afterwards,  and  while 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

In  an  illness  which  she  had,  in  the  year  1850,  she  one 
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day  said  to  a  friend  who  was  with  her :  "  Wbat  dost  tfaon 
think  of  that  servant  who  wills  not  to  recdve  his  wages?' 
*'  Who  can  that  be  ?  "  was  the  reply.  "  '  The  wages  of  sin  ' 
is  death* "  she  answered,  " '  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eteniJ 
life.'  I  will  tell  thee  the  HcntJi  nf  my  mind.  I  don't  often 
speak  of  these  things ;  but  to  ^.  jt  will  be  a  relief  to  mft 
Now  death,  and  the  pain,  nic  s,  and  sorrow,  which  lead 
to  it,  are  so  trying  to  my  natn  that  I  shrink  even  from 
the  thought  of  them ;  yet  re  my  wages  and  my  in- 

heritance. I  am  now  more  tha  seventy-three,  and  I  hare 
passed  a  long  life  without  receiving  these  things  as  I  ought 
Last  year  it  was  first  brought  in  clearness  t>j  my  mind,  that 
death  and  suffering  should  not  only  be  submismvely  borne 
as  coming  &om  Qod,  but  received  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  sin,  the  wages  we  have  earned,  our  just  due ; 
and  oh  !  I  do  deeply  wish  to  receive  them  as  sadi,  not 
shrinking  from  one  or  the  other,  but,  as  it  were,  meeting 
the  Lord  half  way  in  the  willingness  of  my  heart ;  knowing 
that  He  is  strong,  though  I  am  weak ;  and  that  gntoe  can 
conquer  nature.  I  have  long  known  that  His  gift  it 
eternal  life.  I  am  now  first  learning  the  Hebrew  Psalmi 
by  heart,  I  am  a  begiimer  also  in  the  great  school  of 
receiving  suffering. 

After  a  night  of  great  pain,  she  said,  "  I  have  suffered 
much  pun  lately,  and  so  have  others  I  love ;  and  I  have 
thought  much  of  suffering.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
were  taken  to  Bal^lon ;  though  it  was  the  finest  d^  in 
the  world,  fifteen  miles  across,  adorned  with  its  hanging 
gardens,  its  palaces,  its  temple  of  Belus,  its  orchards,  itJ 
walks,  and  filled  with  luxury  and  all  that  could  atb*ct  the 
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eye  or  please  the  taste ;  yet  they  hanged  their  harps  upon 
the  willows^  and  could  not  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land.  But  we  find,  that  when  in  the  fiery  furnace  the 
three  children  were  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  and 
the  fourth,  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  was  wiih  them,  then 
they  sang  a  song  of  rejoicing,  which  has  been  preserved 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  Thus  it  is 
with  us.  Our  Lord  was  made  perfect  through  suffering ; 
it  tracked  His  every  footstep.  As  with  the  master,  so  with 
the  servant.  He  forewarns  us  that  tribulation  is  the  path 
to  His  kingdom :  the  experience  of  His  children  confirms 
the  same.  Let  us  not  faint  then,  nor  be  weary.  He  walks 
with  us,  as  with  the  holy  children  in  the  furnace ;  we  will 
join  them  in  their  song  of  thanksgiving." 

At  another  time  she  said, — 

"What  a  type  is  our  daily  food  of  high  and  precious 
truth !  We  cannot  subsist  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life ;  neither  can  the  soul  subsist,  in  blessing, 
but  likewise  by  the  sacrifice  of  life.  Christy  our  Passover, 
WBS  sacrificed  for  us;  and  as,  to  sustain  our  bodies  in 
health,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  food  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  provided ;  so  our  souls,  to  be  in  health,  must, 
no  less,  be  constantly  fed  and  nourished  by  the  food  which 
is  firom  heaven.*' 

The  question  was  asked,  if  persons  of  strong  affections, 
which,  above  all  other  things,  form  the  tie  which  binds 
them  to  earth,  should  endeavour  to  love  less ;  Mrs.  Schim- 
melPenninck  answered:  "While  we  love  in  Christ,  we 
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cannot  lore  too  much.  Nott,  by  loving  in  Christ,  I  mno 
this;  all  earthly  ties  are  formed  by  the  providence  of  GmL 
He  has  made  us  what  we  are,  and  what  we  can  be  to  each 
other,  and  this  in  the  triple  life  of  body,  soul,  and  gpirit 
We  should,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  take  guch  bond 
from  His  hand ;  we  should  receive  it  as  His  gift ;  hold  it 
&om  His  bounty ;  cultivate  it  as  a  talent  He  lends  nn,  and 
in  the  daily  cross,  which  all  bumau  ties  are  sure  to  brtog. 
no  lees  than  in  the  daily  sweetuesa,  we  should  remember 
that  die  earthly  part  will  one  day  die  away,  while  in  the 
heavenly  is  the  germ  ot  what  will  grow  up  into  everlasting 
life.  In  every  child  of  God,  we  should  aee  the  ideal  ef 
what  he  will  be  when  he  shall  be  set  free  &om  an,  in- 
firmity, and  this  body  of  death.  It  is,  too,  a  part  of 
wisdom  to  see  what  our  Lord  means  us  to  be  towards  any 
human  being.  There  are  notes  of  accord,  and  notes  of 
discord,  in  every  relation ;  we  must  not  expect  to  be  all, 
nor  to  receive  all,  to  or  from  any  human  creature.  God 
alone  can  fill  and  satisfy  that  heart  which  He  has  formed. 
Besides,  strong  affections  are  a  talent,  and  they  should  be 
used  as  such." 

Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  remarked  to  a  friend,  who  was 
reading  to  her  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  chap,  vii — 

"In  casually  reading  this  chapter,  it  may  appear  a  mere 
useless  repetition,  but  if  we  enter  into  its  spirit,  I  think  it 
conveys  much  instruction. 

"We  have  here  the  detail  of  the  offering  to  God  made 
by  the  princes  of  every  tribe  of  Israel.  '  None  are  left  out; 
all  offer  the  same ;  typically  showing  us,  that  all  the  Israel 
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of  God  have  the  same  requirements,  the  same  needs,  the 
same  sins,  the  same  remedy.  Thus  the  meat-offering 
tjrpified  Christ's  body  and  flesh ;  the  sin-offering.  His 
atonement  fSr  the  iniquities  of  His  people ;  the  offering  of 
incense,  the  prayer  and  praise  ever  ascending  to  Crod's 
throne;  the  burnt-offering,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
left,  nothing  withheld,  the  full  and  unreserved  devotedness 
with  which  the  children  of  Q-od  should  give  themselves  to 
their  Father;  the  peace-offering,  that  commimion  with 
Christ,  and  with  our  brethren,  which  is  the  fruit  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  which  our  Lord  in  His  person  ordained,  when 
He  took  the  bread  and  said,  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body ; 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.' " 

"  One  other  truth,"  she  continued,  "  this  teaches  to  my 
mind ;  it  shows  me  the  value  of  a  Litany  for  public  wor- 
ship. Do  we  not  see  here  the  unity  of  the  wants  and  the 
offerings  of  Crod's  people  ?  So  let  us  speak  to  Crod,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Church,  from  generation  to  generation ; 
one  song  of  praise  ascending  to  His  throne,  one  hope  of 
pardon,  one  form  of  prayer." 


"  Jehovah  is  called  *  the  Rock  of  Ages.'  This  figure  is 
greatly  more  expressive  and  beautiful,  when  applied  to 
Eastern  coimtries,  than  we  generally  imagine.  In  the 
East,  the  rock  was  delightful  to  the  weary  traveller,  alike 
for  its  shade  and  its  shelter  from  the  heat.  In  it  were 
formed  vast  caverns,  which  sometimes  contained  magazines 
of  food,  and,  at  others,  were  places  of  refuge.     In  the 
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fissures  of  the  rock,  the  wild  bees,  so  abundant  in  Pb1» 
tine,  often  stored  their  honey.  From  the  rock,  ain, 
sprang  those  joyful  streams  which  fertilised  the  desert, 
and  cheered  those  who  dwelt  there.  Thus,  when  the  in- 
spired prophet  says,  ^  Jehovah  is  the  Ilock  of  Ages,'  be 
points  out  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  attributes  and  character 
ascribed  to  one  belong  to  both,  as  the  foundation  of 
strength,  the  giver  of  security,  the  feeder  of  the  soul,  the 
source  of  living  water,  the  shadow  from  the  heat — whiA 
may  well  represent  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  world, 
and  the  giver  of  all  sweetness.'' 


Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  was  one  day  giving  a  lesson  in 
Natural  History.  An  observation  was  made  upon  the 
wonderful  variety  of  the  works  of  God.  "  Yes,"  she  an- 
swered, "  I  have  learnt  much  of  catholicity  from  Natural 
History.  When  I  see  the  immense  variety  of  creatores  in 
which  God  has  placed  life, —  from  man,  created  after  HL< 
own  image,  to  the  vermes  and  reptilioy  whose  life  seems 
akin  to  the  rock  or  the  weed  where  they  may  be  found,  I 
see  a  spiritual  tiuth ;  for  the  God  of  Nature  is  also  the 
God  of  Grace — and  there  is  a  perfect  analogy  in  all  His 
works.  Should  not  the  vast  variety  in  natiu^  teach  us  to 
look  for  a  like  variety  in  grace  ?  And,  I  believe^  that  eadi 
soul  on  whom  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  has  truly  risen,  do 
matter  how  poor  or  despised,  how  little  or  uninstructed,  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  has  Christ,  who  is  his  life,  as  truly  dwell* 
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ing  within  him,  as  his  brother,  who  may  be  the  first,  the 
greatest,  or  the  most  gifted  amongst  his  fellows.'' 


"  Simplicity  is  truth,  and  truth  ever  commends  itself. 
It  is  as  a  point  to  which  the  mental  eye  is  directed,  and 
where  it  finds  repose ;  and  to  which,  as  a  centre,  all  lines 
in  the  character  converge — just  as  in  the  detail  of  Gothic 
architecture.  For  in  all  excellence,  we  need  variety  with 
unity ;  the  right-angled  lines  of  Grecian  architecture, 
running  parallel  with  the  earth  and  rising  directly  from 
it,  may  please  the  taste;  but  how  much  more  beautiful 
is  the  altitude  of  the  Gothic,  with  its  never-wearying 
points  of  beauty,  each  growing  firom  the  other,  and  all 
combining  unity  of  principle  and  variety  of  detail." 


During  the  blowing  of  the  wind  one  very  stormy  night, 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  said,  "  The  same  word  is  used  in 
Hebrew  to  express  both  the  spirit  and  the  wind.  How 
beautiful  a  type  I  Sometimes  the  gentle  breathing  of  the 
air,  though  sweet  and  healing,  is  scarcely  perceptible  amid 
the  hurry  of  life ;  so  is  the  still  small  voice  of  God's  Spirit 
on  the  soul.  Sometimes  the  wind  comes  with  noise  and 
tumult,  carrying  all  before  it,  as  in  those  providences  of 
God  at  which  even  the  world  pauses.  And  may  not  our 
comfort  and  security  amid  the  war  of  elements  this  night, 
under  this  comfortable  roof,  shadow  forth  to  us  the  safety. 
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the  rest,  the  security  of  those  who  have  fled  for  refoge  to 
the  hope  set  before  them ',  and  who,  by  union  with  Christ, 
are  safe,  and  will  be  bo  when  thiB  earth  itself  aball  paei 
awaj?" 


"  How  wonderful  a 
sion,  "  ia  faith  :  and,  1*^  _  , 
man  haa  a  conscienc(>,  so  ( 
faith  pecidiar  to  its  own  . 


he  said,  on  another  ooca- 
each  of  the  three  livea  in 
t  appear  to  me  each  haa  a 
2.     One  reason,  I  believe, 


why  I  BO  much  enjoy  looldu^  at  ghips  is,  because  a  ship 
sailing  on  the  wide  waves  is  such  a  type  and  exhil.iition  of 
faith.  What  ftuth  ia  the  intellectual  life  had  Cotumboa 
when  he  set  out  to  seek  a  new  continent  1  how  apt  an  em- 
blem of  that  exercise  of  faith  in  the  spiritual  life  which, 
resting  on  the  word  of  another,  goes  boldly  on  through 
the  waves  of  time,  seeking  another,  even  a  heavenly 
country." 


A  friend  having  read  by  her  desire  the  17th  Psahn, 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  slowly  repeated  the  last  verse,  "  I 
will  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
when  I  awake,  with  Thy  likeness."  "Now,  this  ezpree- 
sion,"  she  said,  "  has,  doubtless,  a  primary  signification  in 
the  awakening  at  the  resurrection,  when  the  children  of 
G-od  shall  see  Him  as  He  is :  but  I  think  it  also  refers  to 
that  lively  sense  of  spiritual  realities,  that  awaking,  as  it 
wer^  to  divine  trutli,  by  which  we  are  sometimes  able  to 
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see  into  the  unseen.  Thus,  Jacob  in  his  vision,  although 
the  angels  were  around  him,  ascending  and  descending, 
and  his  resting-place  was  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  God  Himself,  yet  knew  it  not  till  he  awoke :  *  Surely, 
the  Lord  Grod  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.'  In  our 
Lord's  words  to  Nathanael  we  are  told,  that  *  Hereafter  we 
shall  see  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  of  Crod  ascending 
and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.'  The  day  will 
doubtless  come,"  she  continued,  "  when  this  glorious  sight 
shall  be  fully  revealed  to  us.  But  now,  even  now,  there  is 
a  deep  meaning  in  these  words.  Every  dispensation  of 
Q-od,  every  stroke  of  His  providence  or  grace,  every  event, 
great  or  little,  each  domestic  incident  which  casts  a  shadow 
over  our  household,  or  gladdens  it  with  sunshine,  each  and 
all  are  angels  of  Grod,  messengers  from  Him,  to  speak  some 
little  word  to  our  souls.  But,  see  they  ascend  and  descend 
upon  Christ:  He,  the  daysman  betwixt  God  and  us, 
receives  these  messengers,  and  then  hands  them  to  His 
people,  tempered  with  that  Divine  sympathy  which  the  ex- 
perience of  our  nature  (however  great  the  mystery)  has 
rendered  perfect." 


On  one  occasion,  when  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  was 
reading  "  Thomas  a  Kempis,"  she  came  to  the  passage  in 
the  second  book,  "  Quit  this  miserable  world,"  &c.  She 
said,  she  "thought  there  was  a  sense  in  which  Boman 
Catholics  are  mistaken  in  its  application.  They  forget  the 
triple  order,  in  which  God  created  man,  making  him  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  the  true  secret  of  which  order  is,  to 
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tinued:  "but  I  think  more  good  is  to  be  done  by  the 
silent,  holy  influence  which  imperceptibly  surrounds  that 
individual  who  lives  much  with  God,  and  which,  like  unc- 
tion, falls  silently,  but  surely,  on  those  aroimd,  than  by  all 
the  mere  talking  in  the  world.  But  to  taste  of  this  blessed- 
ness, to  realise  this  grace,  we  must  daily  have  far  more 
communion  with  the  Lord  of  Glory,  than  with  the  dearest 
and  best  beloved  of  earthly  friends.  We  can  only  give  as 
we  receive.  As  perfume,  however  precious,  soon  exhales, 
so  the  most  gifted  amongst  us  must  continually  replenish 
his  vessel  with  light,  and  life,  and  love  from  above,  or  his 
words  will  be  without  flavour,  and  without  vitality.  Some 
good  people  make  a  parenthesis  in  their  religion,  while 
they  give  a  party  or  receive  worldly  people,  and  expect  to 
resume  it,  as  a  garment,  when  the  occasion  has  passed ;  but 
such  is  not  the  will  of  Christ  *  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God.' " 


"How  blessed,"  she  said,  on  another  occasion,  "how 
great  a  mercy,  that  our  salvation  is  altogether  out  of  our- 
selves ;  that  it  is  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  Christy 
complete  in  Him." 

Cheering  and  sustaining  though  it  was  to  hear  such 
thoughts  as  these,  uttered  in  pain,  oppression,  and  weak- 
ness ;  it  was  yet  more  so  to  trace  her  growing  conformity 
to  the  mind  of  Christ.  "  What  a  lesson,"  writes  at  this 
time  one  constantly  with  her,  "  are  her  acts  of  self-denial ; 
her  thought  and  consideration  for  others ;  her  humility 
and  love ! " 
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TOITDI. 

Is  the  year  1850  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  lost  her  early 
friend,  Mrs.  Catherine  Gumey.  The  outward  course  of 
their  lives  had,  for  many  years,  been  widely  separated ;  but 
the  old  affection  was  still  warm  in  th&  hearts  of  both.  In 
a  former  year  she  had  written  to  her  friend :  — 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  heartfelt  pleasure  to  receive  thy  kind 
and  welcome  letter.  How  strange,  and  yet  how  sweet  it 
was,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  intervening  years,  and  so 
long  and  varied  a  web  of  chequered  light  and  shade,  weal 
and  woe,  again  to  see  that  well-known  handwriting,  which 
once  I  80  dearly  looked  to  as  the  solace  of  my  duly  life ; 
and  which  vividly  brought  before  me  its  varied  remem- 
brances of  joy  and  of  discipline,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
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the  purpose  for  which  our  Father  was  pleased,  in  the  early 
part  of  our  lives,  so  much  to  place  us  together. 

"  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  the  more  vividly  felt  because  I 
have  been,  at  this  very  time  (about  my  seventy-first  birth- 
day), calling  to  mind  my  past  life,  and  I  love  to  think,  not 
only  of  that  goodness  and  mercy  which  I  believe  often 
invited  us  in  years  that  are  passed,  but  also  of  that  which 
has  followed  each  of  us  in  oiur  separate  paths  with  guid- 
ance, with  discipline,  and  with  forgiveness ;  that,  by  learn- 
ing of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  we  might, 
indeed,  find  rest  unto  oiu*  souls. 

"  How  striking,  how  heart-aflfecting,  and  yet  how  con- 
solatory it  is,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  to  look  back  upon 
the  course  of  God's  dealings  with  us,  and  to  recognise,  in  a 
manner,  the  end  wrought  out  through  the  varied  stages  of 
oiu"  earthly  pilgrimage ;  what  each  firiendship,  each  trial, 
each  pursuit  was  intended  to  accomplish ;  what  strength 
each  refireshment  by  the  way  gave  us,  and  how  far  it  was 
used  to  His  glory;  what  wisdom  was  imparted  by  each 
discipline,  and  whether  His  message  of  love  and  mercy  had 
been  kept  in  our  minds  and  pondered  in  oiu*  hearts ;  and 
what  fruit  it  bore  to  life  eternal  How  encouraging,  and 
yet  how  humiliating  is  the  review;  humiliating,  that  we 
needed  such  reiterated  chastisements,  so  much  discipline, 
from  the  hand  and  heart  of  Him  who  is  love;  and  yet 
encouraging,  since  that  very  discipline  shows  that  He  will 
never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us,  but  that  this  God  is  our 
God,  that  He  who  has  been,  will  be  our  guide,  even  imto 
death,  or  rather  through  the  passage  of  death  to  life 
eternal. 

II  3 


"  In  this  review  of  the  past  i  have  Btrongly  felt  how 
much,  aa  in  strum  ents  in  His  bands,  I  truly  owe  to  yon, 
With  you,  I  think,  my  heart  ivas  first  opened  to  the  hapjty 
social  feeling  of  human  friendshij*;  and  the  coQBeqtieiicM 
of  heing  with  you  were  ubpH  as  the  means  of  conceatrating 
ray  scattered  and  fluctuating  les  after  the  truth,  though 
not  then  knowing  where  and        i  it  might  be  found. 

"  How  much,  in  everj-thing  ttiat  is  of  eartli,  do  we,  m 
creatures  of  time  and  sense,  tel  and  see  its  temporal 
bearings  and  it«  temporal  influences ;  and  how  much,  too, 
do  we  feel  its  attendant  evils  and  imperfections.  But,  u 
time  proceeds,  we  see  that  the  tetnptiral  part  flotits  away 
down  the  stream  of  time,  and  that  the  eternal  good  abides 
to  be  laid  up  as  an  everlasting  treasure.  That  the  evils 
which  accompany  every  human  thing,  and  which  especially 
do  so  at  an  early  period  of  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
mark  not  that  the  thing  ttaelf  is  evil,  but  that  it  should  be 
wisely  pruned ;  that  the  plant  no  more  grovel  in  the  dust, 
but  be  trained  on  the  Tree  of  life  to  grow  upward. 

"  No  new  fire  can  be  kindled  without  sending  forth  so 
much  smoke,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  the  evil  greater 
than  the  good ;  tOl  some  wise  attendant  come,  who,  instead 
of  putting  out  tJie  fire,  brings  the  bellows  to  give  it  more 
of  the  breath  of  life,  and  more  fiiel  (like  more  truth)  to 
feed  upon,  and  stirs  it  well  with  reiterated  blows  to  let  the 
air,  the  breath  of  life,  penetrate  the  very  heart  of  the 
mass.  And  so,  at  last,  this  smoky  little  fire,  which  scarcely 
emitted  a  solitary  spark  of  light,  becomes  a  clear,  steadfast, 
glowing  flame,  warming  and  enlightening  all  who  draw 
near.     Just  so  it  is,  I  think,  with  the  aSections  of  early 
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youth.  Have  patience,  commit  them  to  our  Lord's  dis- 
cipline, and  according  to  the  strength  of  the  fire,  if  it  be 
trained  as  a  servant,  not  as  a  master,  will  be  the  light  and 
heat  given  forth. 

"  And  how  happy  is  it,  my  dear  Catherine,  in  every 
passing  event  of  life,  not  only  to  have  our  spiritual  eyes 
opened  to  secure  the  germ  for  eternity,  but  also,  in  every 
friendship,  and  every  social  tie,  to  look,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
through  the  present  human  state  of  being,  to  the  angelic 
spirit  training  within ;  and  that  we  may  be  so  favoured  in 
all  our  ties,  as  mutually  to  help  each  other,  and  thus,  in 
the  present  inert  chrysalis,  to  look  to  the  futme  winged 
being,  who  is  to  burst  from  the  fettering  envelope,  and 
soar  in  the  glad  sunbeams  of  light  and  life. 

**  Such,  my  ever  dear  and  early  friend,  have  been  amongst 
my  thoughts  lately,  as  the  dear  and  deep  remembrances  of 
Earlham,  as  it  then  was,  rose  before  my  mind,  with  all  the 
happy  intercourse,  and  with  all  the  sharp  discipline,  that 
belonged  to  that  phase  of  my  life. 

"  When  I  look  back,  I  feel  I  owe  you  much,  very  much ; 
but  yet  more  do  I  feel,  —  how  can  words  express  what  I 
owe  to  Him,  who  made  it  so  much,  both  in  sweetness  and 
bitterness,  and  whose  unfailing  love  and  wisdom  had  a  rich 
blessing  to  communicate  alike  through  both. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Catherine,  that  we,  who  have  so 
often  stood  together  hand  in  hand,  and  taken  counsel 
together,  heart  to  heart,  in  the  beginning  of  oiu*  course, 
when  as  yet  we  knew  not  His  voice  who  called  us ;  now 
that  we  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  verge  of  this  mortal  life, 
what  can  I  wish  for  thee,  but  what  I  wish  for  myself,  and 
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what  Uie  Qmrcfa  wishes  for  ua  all  at  the  comnieocementdii 
the  eodemaetical  year :  that  our  dear  anil  f^thful  Lori]  inq^ 
give  OB  grace  to  cast  away  the  works  of  darkDess,  and  put 
npoD  us  tb^  ^irmour  of  li^j^ht,  now  io  the  time  of  thia 
mortal  life,  in  which  His  Sod,  out  Saviour,  came  to  visit  OB 
in  great  hnniility  ;  that  in  it  day  we  may  rise  to  life 

immortal,  through  Him  whc  nir  Redeemer,  our  Hi^ 
Priest,  oar  King,  our  peace  ii  s  life,  and  our  chief  jo^ 
in  that  which  is  to  come,  and        ch  is  to  us  how  near  I 

"  And  now  I  must  tell  thee  >f  my  call  on  thy  nieo^ 
Bachel  CressweU.  I  received  tny  letter  in  the  eveniog, 
I  went  next  day.  She  looked  better  than  I  expected ;  and 
spoke  very  muck  of  her  dear  little  girl.  Surely  with  her 
deep  sorrow  there  is  yet  a  deeper  root  of  consolation  and 
joy ;  and  it  will  grow  more  and  more.  I  hope  on  Wednesday 
to  Gee  her  i^ain.  How  much  she  puts  me  in  mind  of  her 
dear  mother.     How  like  her  t     And  yet  how  different  E 

"  I  hope  we  may  frequently  see  her  whilst  she  is  herfc 
How  glad  should  I  be  to  be  enabled  in  any  degree  to  cheer 
or  comfort  one  connected  with  those  whom  I  must  ever 
remember  with  true  aEFection,  as  my  earliest  friends,  and 
round  whom  centre  memories  of  so  much  that  is  dear,  and 
Bo  much  that  has  been  fi-aught  with  deep  heart's  expe- 
rience. 

"  Why  hast  thou  not  told  me  more  of  thyself?  I  wish  I 
knew  more  of  thy  life.  What  are  the  flowers  of  truth  thy 
heart  refreshes  itself  with  ;  what  thy  favourite  books  ?  —  if 
thou  canst  walk  out ;  if  natural  scenery  is  as  sweet  to  thee 
as  it  used  to  be,  when  yet  thou  didst  not  half  as  well  know 
Him  of  whose  truth  and  glory  it  spoke  in  living  types  ? 
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Art  thou  as  fond  of  water  (an  excellent  type),  and  of  salt 
(another  equally  good),  as  thou  used  to  be  ?  Thy  favourite 
potatoes  I  do  not  so  clearly  see  what  to  make  of.  I  will 
not  ask  thee  to  write,  for  I  know  full  well  that  at  our  age 
the  grasshopper  is  often  a  heavy  burden,  I  will  only  say, 
that  thy  remembrance  is  fresh  and  dear  to  me,  and  that 
there  is  no  particular  about  thyself  which  would  not  be 
very  interesting,  if  thou  art  inclined  to  tell  it  me. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Catherine,  farewell.  May  our  Lord 
bless  thee,  and  be  with  thee,  and  may  He  be  ever  near  to 
commune  with  us,  and  teach  us  in  age  as  He  invited  us  in 
youth.  May  He  make  us  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures, 
and  lead  us  beside  still  waters.  May  He  be  with  us  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  may  His  rod  and  His 
staflf  then  support  us.  Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed 
us  all  the  days  of  our  life,  and,  oh  !  what  remains  for  us  to 
desire,  but  that  we  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for 
ever. 

"  Thy  aflfectionate  friend, 

^*  M.  A.  SchimmelPbnninck." 

The  first  intimation  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Gurney's  illness 
was  communicated  to  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  by  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Cresswell.  The  intelligence  caused  her  much 
emotion.     She  immediately  wrote :  — 

*«  May  28tb,  1850. 

"My  very  dear  Catherine, 

"  It  was  only  last  night  that  I  received  Mrs.  Cress- 
well's  letter,  and  oh  !  how  shall  I  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  I  read  it?     All  Earlham  once  more  lived  before  me, 


and  through  the  Imze  of  loag  past  tbus  the  tints  alnust 
seeraed  more  viiid  than  th<«e  of  jootb,  yet  ■with  decft 
pnthoe  and  faeait  afiecting  memories^  the  store  and  [irgckw 
treasmy  of  age. 

"  My  very  dear  Odherine.  wdl  do  I  remember  the  tilU 
wboi  together  we  eotend  ilgriinage  of  human  t^ 

qionaible  life.     And  now  i  is  travelled,  which  oooe 

in  prospect  eeemed  an  imta  lable  Tista,  altfaoogfa  in 
lotdiiLg  iotck,  life  B  bat  w  m  Ihat  is  told;  and  we  bodi, 
in  br  dtSerent  aooKC^bvtstiD  T  ited  in  one  deep  hoit 
and  sfirit,  now  rtand  i^MO  ttw  *  r^  awaiting  oar  caU  tnle 
that  lir«  whne  so  mDch  of  <ntr  earthly,  as  well  as  henrenlT, 
tmtfure  is  laid  op,  and  wboe  oar  Father  is  not  only 
wvilins  to  U««  OS  with  His  owni^eaence,  but  has  prepared 
9.1  fwvet  a  wvkome  for  os  from  m  many  we  dearly  lored, 
w^Ki  are  ^ine  before. 

"  Mr  dear  Cathoine,  my  heart  seems  still  to  cling  to  the 
rememt«ance  of  the  beloved  past,  erem  in  the  newing  nyt 
of  the  brighter  fiitaie.  Dost  thon  rananber  how  often  for 
hours  we  have  walked  up  and  down  the  diawiog-room  or 
ante-room,  or  eat  in  thy  room  or  mine,  talking  of  the 
destiny  of  man,  his  hopes,  his  powers,  his  duties;  and 
reasoning  as  best  we  might,  &om  our  own  stores,  or  Mr. 
Search's  or  others,  upon  a  theme  where  all  reason  must 
fail,  and  where  revelation  can  alone  teach  ?  Tet  were  not 
thoee  sweet  boors  nnblest  or  unproductive,  since  they 
effectually  taxight  us  that  man  does  know,  and  can  know, 
nothing  of  the  centre  of  all  truth,  if  untaught  by  God. 
They  were  the  strainings  of  the  soul  upwards,  the  beating 
of  the  eagle  imprisoned  in  his  cage  of  earth  agunst  the 
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bars  of  his  prison.  How  did  we  go  on  vainly  wandering 
in  a  chaos  of  doubts,  and  involving  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth 
of  speculation,  till  the  same  God,  who  at  first  caused  light 
to  arise  amid  the  darkness,  shone  into  our  hearts  to  give  us 
the  knowledge  of  His  truth,  and  light,  and  love,  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ  I  How  shall  we  sufficiently  thank  Him  ! 
He  taught  us  the  darkness  and  emptiness  of  our  hearts,  and 
then  He  illuminated  that  darkness,  and  satisfied  that 
himger.  He  taught  us  in  measure  to  trust  Him,  and  oh  ! 
how  has  He  repaid  that  trust  by  overflowing  fulfilment  I 
^  "  We  sought  light  from  reason,  the  candle  lighted  up  by 
man  for  time.  He  bade  us  find  it  in  revelation,  the  sun- 
beam kindled  by  God,  enlightening  for  eternity  as  well  as 
time.  Truly  have  we  experienced  that  there  is  light  in 
the  evening. 

"  Has  not  our  Lord  led  us  through  all  the  steps  of  our 
pilgrimage,  even  now,  until  its  close  ?  We  began  in  doubt, 
we  end  in  certainty ;  we  began  by  opinion,  we  end  by  ex- 
perience ;  we  began  in  conflict,  we  end  in  peace.  Oh  I 
shall  we  not  end  in  joyful  thanksgiving;  and,  when  we 
compare  the  past  with  the  present,  feel  that  His  gracious 
love  and  immerited  mercy  have  indeed  encompassed  us 

with  songs  of  deliverance ! 

" My  dear  Catherine,  how  love  divine  and 

human,  are  the  only  two  goods,  communion  with  God, 
communion  through  Him  with  our  fellow-men,  most  and 
closest  with  Him,  next  closest  to  that  part  of  His  Chiu-ch 
with  which  He  has  seen  fit  to  link  us,  in  His  providence, 
as  helpers.  And  truly,  as  all  real  love  has  its  root  in  God, 
so  it  is  eternal.     Those  whom  Jesus  loved.  He  loved  to 
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the  end ;  and  those  who  love  in  Him,  love  unto  the  enil 
likewise ;  for  God  is  eternal,  and  all  that  is  rooted  in  Him 
partakes  of  the  permanence  of  that  eternity.  And  I  believe  ! 
that  till  we  are  in  eternity,  we  shall  neither  fully  know 
what  we  are  to  our  Lord  Himself  individually,  nor  what 
we  are  to  Him  as  instruments  to  effect  His  purposes.  For 
all  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  has  life  in  itself,  and  goes  on 
increasing,  germinating,  budding,  blossoming,  and  sending 
forth  fresh  shoots,  through  all  our  life ;  so  that  we  oft«i 
do  not  know  half  the  value  and  importance  of  a  truth  till 
very  many  years  after  the  voice,  from  whose  lips  we  first  , 
heard  it,  sounds  no  more  on  earth.  Mr.  Pitchford,  thy 
dear  sister  Mrs.  Fry,  the  Moravians  at  Bath,  and  many 
others  have  uttered  truths,  scattered  seeds  in  my  heart 
and  mind,  the  full  import  of  which,  after  nearly  half  a 
century,  I  am  yet  daily  learning  more  of,  and  how  great  an 
unpaid  debt  of-  grateful  love  we  owe  to  all  our  friends ; 
yea,  and  to  all  om-  enemies  too ;  for  we  owe  most  to  those 
who  have  most  often  been  the  means  of  sending  us  to  our 
Lord. 

"  And  now,  my  ever  dearly  loved  friend,  God  hless  thee 
abundantly  for  all  thy  manifold  kindness  to  me.  May  He 
repay  thee  an  hundredfold.  May  He  write  deeply  on  our 
hearts  all  that  has  been  according  to  His  mind  in  our 
friendship,  and  pardon  and  blot  out  all  that  has  been  con- 
trary to  it ;  and  may  both  the  sweetness,  and  the  discipline, 
be  of  the  all  things  which,  by  all  means  and  always,  work 
together  for  our  good.  Bear  me,  thy  old  and  early  friend, 
on  thy  heart,  as  I  deeply  and  affectionately  bear  thee  on 
mine^     And  now,  farewell  I     May  our  Lord  ever  hear  thy 
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>rayer ;  and  may  He  enlarge  our  hearts,  enlarge  us  when 
ve  are  in  distress.     The  Lord  will  hear,  for  His  dear  Son's 
tfkke,  when   we  call  upon   Him.     We  may  commune  in 
peace  with   our   own  hearts  upon  our  beds;  for  He  has 
^^»id,  *  Peace,  be  still,'  to  the  billows  that  once  conflicted 
"^there;    and,   instead   of  the   enemy  (the   self-tormentor, 
^Paalm  viii.),  the  Comforter  abides  there.     We  may  oflfer  a 
<*  sacrifice  of  righteousness,  for  He  has  provided  it     He  will 
*  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  us.     He  has  put 
»'  gladness  into  our  hearts,  more  than  into  that  of  the  chil- 
■^  dren  of  this  eai-th  in  their  increase.     For  our  corn  is  the 
^  bread  from   heaven,   even   angels'   food;   our  wine.   His 
^  cordial  and  faithful  promises,  and  the  commimion  of  His 
^  life-giving  blood ;  and  our  oil  we  believe  to  be  the  unction 
^   of  the  Holy  One,  which  leads  into  all  truth,  and  takes  of 
►    the  things  of  Him  we  love  and  shows  them  to  us. 
"        "  0,  my  dear  Catherine,  let  us  in  conclusion,  with  heart 
and  soul  and  spirit,  say  at  the  end  of  our  course,  ^  I  will 
both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep :  for  Thou,  Lobd, 
only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety.'     *  As  for  me,  I  will  be- 
hold Thy  face  in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when 
I  awake,  with  Thy  likeness.' 

"  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  of  Christ  say.  Come  I  Let 
every  one  that  heareth  answer.  Come!  Amen.  Come, 
Lord  Jesus ;  come,  we  implore  Thee :  with  longing  hearts 
we  now  are  waiting  for  Thee.     Come  soon ;  0  come  1 

"  My  very  dear  friend,  farewell.     Bear  me  on  thy  heart 
and  spirit,  as  I  do  thee.     Ever,  in  true  and  deep  aflFection, 
"  Thine  from  early  youth  to  hoary  hairs, 

"M.  A.  SchimmblPbnninck." 
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Lady  Biixton  wrote  to  Mrs.  SchimmelPenmuck, 

"  Jons  istii. 

"  My  very  dear  Cousin, 

"  Being  at  Ijowestoff,  I  did  not  get  yoiir  not*  till « 
day  or  two  since,  and  I  have  been  too  much  engaged  ts 
write.  Our  precious  beloved  sister  is  walking  gentlf 
through  the  valley,  and  is  epared  much  conflict  of  bmi}- 
and  (she  says)  of  bouI,  '  without  a  cloud,'  resting  in  tlie 
hollow  of  His  hand.  She  can  speak  but  little  now.  Bnl 
on  Saturday  her  mouth  was  opened  to  declare  the  gresU 
thingR  God  had  done  for  her  in  Christ  Je^is,  her  '  mIc 
dependence,*  'her  only  hope,'  and  much  more  to  this 
effect,  inexpressibly  to  our  consolation.  She  says  she 
thinks  never  before  did  she  so  earnestly  wish  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ;  but  she  would  not  be  impatient;  she 
desires  to  wait  His  time.  This  time,  we  all  think,  will 
very  soon  come ;  it  may  be  hours  or  days.  To  His  holy 
keeping  we  commit  her,  wheie  she  is  for  ever  in  the  ever- 
lasting covenant  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  be  with  her, 
and  very  cheering  to  see  the  blessedness  of  ffdth  in  Christ 
How  I  vfish  to  rejoice  in  our  many  beloved  onee  gone 
before,  and  now  ready  to  welcome  this  dearest  sister,"  &c 
&c 

Mrs.  Catherine  Gurney  departed  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  June,  a  few  hours  after  this  letter  was  written.  It 
is  sweet  to  think  of  those  early  friends  now  again  together, 
their  sorrow  and  conflict  passed  away,  and  tasting  of  those 
good  things  which  '*  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him." 
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Mis.  SchimmelPenninck  generally  left  home  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  summer ;  but  she  did  so  with  reluctance, 
and  returned  to  it  with  delight.  In  June,  1851,  it  was 
proposed  that  she  should  go  to  Malvern ;  and  as  she  hoped 
that  a  member  of  her  family,  who  had  been  ill,  might 
receive  benefit  from  hydropathy,  the  journey  was  deter- 
mined on,  but  the  fatigue  and  effort  proved  too  much  for 
Mis.  SchimmelPenninck,  who  was  ill  and  suffering  almost 
all  the  time  she  was  there.  She  wrote  of  this  visit  to  Mrs. 
Smith:  — 

"  Time  was  that  I  loved  to  sit  down  and  pour  out  to 
you  all  the  varied  images  that  crossed  my  mind,  my  spirit^ 
or  my  conscience;  but  now  the  times  are  with  us  two 
changed.  The  fervour  of  the  day  has  become  the  cool  of 
late  evening ;  the  lengthening  shadows  fall  long  and  wide 
across  the  closing  landscape ;  the  colouring  once  so  bright 
sinks  into  one  uniform  mass  of  grey ;  the  magic  mirror  of 
the  mind  itself  is  dull ;  yet  we  still  discover  those  eternal 
landmarks  which  from  childhood  even  to  hoary  age  have 
stood  immovably  before  us  —  the  hope,  the  anchor,  and 
the  refuge  of  our  souls. 

"  Oh !  how  bright  did  they  once  appear  to  us  when,  by 
the  unmerited  and  free  mercy  of  God,  we  for  the  first  time 
beheld,  lit  up  by  the  bright  morning  sun  of  youth.  Mount 
Zion  in  all  its  impregnabilities.  Calvary  rich  in  its  double 
flood  of  spiritual  and  pardoning  mercies.  How  our  hearts 
seemed  to  respond  to  the  utterance,  ^  Beautiful  for  situa* 
tion,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Moimt  Zion.'  And 
how  in  the  noonday  of  our  course,  still  they  seemed  to 
stand  before  us  not  only  as  the   glorious   and   beautiful 
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objecte  of  the  hope  and  salvation  of  our  souls,  Iml  a 
focua  in  which  centred  our  favourite  mental  pursuits  and  I 
researches. 

"  How  delightful  baa  it  often  been  to  us,  both  in  thti  1 
solitude  of  our  closets  (if  that  be  solitude  where  our  dear  | 
Lord  communes  with  us),  or  often  together,  t 
walk  about  Zion  in  the  best  manner  we  could, 
to  tell  her  towers  of  strength,  her  doctrines  of  truth; 
tried  to  mark  her  bulwarks,  and  to  consider  ber  l>eautifb!  ' 
palaces ;  and,  oh  I  how  very  beautiful  did  tbey  then  appear, 
when  our  minds  and  eyes  were  able  to  see  the  strength  of 
every  buttress,  the  beauty  of  e.'U'b  light-tipped  pinnncle, 
and  the  grace  of  every  ornament. 

"  Long  has  it  been  our  desire  to  be  servants  of  the  Lord, 
whose  privilege  it  is  not  only  to  bless  Him  in  the  day; 
but  who  by  night  also  shall  stand  in  tbe  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  still  lift  up  their  hands  and  bless  Him.  And  if  the 
evening  twilight  deepen,  and  darkness  fall  around,  and 
shadows  encompass  all  that  was  once  so  beautifid  and  so 
vivid  on  earth,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  the  earthly  prospects  fade  into  darkness,  Uiat 
the  celestial  orbs  above  rise  upon  the  sight,  Sret  dim,  Uien 
brighter  and  brighter,  till  each  shines  in  his  own  intense 
and  vivid  glow  of  imparted  light,  a  type  of  the  blessed 
above  shining  in  the  light  of  their  Lord.  Then,  indeed, 
does  tbe  heart  mount  up  through  tbe  symbol  to  think,  and 
dwell,  and  repose  on  the  antitype ;  and  heart  and  hand  are 
lifted  up,  and  mouth  is  opened  to  bless  and  praise  t^e 
Lord,  the  Deliverer,  the  Giver  of  life.  And  oh  1  how 
blessed  does  everlasting  life  appear  as  we  feel  the  body 
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bending  to  the  dust,  in  which  it  must  soon  lie  down  till  it 
be  raised  in  the  image  of  her  Lord. 

"  My  very  dear  friend,  I  only  intended  to  have  written 
a  few  lines,  and  see  how  I  have  gone  on.  I  think  I  have 
just  been  going  through  the  same  experience  as  yourself, 
only  you  have  been  carried  through  it  in  a  very  thankful, 
and  I  in  a  very  imbelieving  spirit.  You  have  been  Mr, 
Great-heart,  and  I  Miss  Much-afraid  and  Mr.  Ready-to- 
halt 

"I  will  now  tell  you  of  ^la  vie  exUHeure,^  I  can 
scarcely  say  how  very  painful  this  journey  has  been  to  me. 
Every  step  was  fraught  with  remembrances  of  the  number- 
less times  I  had  travelled  this  road,  and  walked  about 
these  hills  in  my  childhood  with  my  father  and  my  dearest 
mother;  nor  was  the  place  forgotten  where  I  sat  down 
to  eat  the  grapes  and  apricots  with  which  my  dear  grand- 
&ther  accompanied  our  passing  visit  of  leave-taking  at 
Dudson  on  oiu:  way.  Then,  after  that,  the  times  I  went  with, 
my  husband  on  our  way  home,  after  Barr  was  no  more  to 
us,  and  my  father  and  mother  occupied  the  place  of  my 
kind  grandfather,  and  Dudson  was  become  a  large  house 
instead  of  a  modest  and  most  comfortable  home  suited  to  a 
Christian  though  rich  merchant.  Then  the  times  I  had 
travelled  part  of  the  road  to  Leamington,  after  my  grand- 
father, my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  husband  were  gone. 
Thus  I  felt  (if  feeling  can  be  compared  to  thinking)  as  I 
suppose  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did  when  he  dug  for  the 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's,  and  found  but  a  mound  of  ceme- 
teries and  sepultures,  one  below  the  other ;  the  English,  the 
Norman,  the  Danish,  the  Saxon,  the  Roman,  the  British — 
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one  city  of  the  deaj.  I  have  do  doubt  but  that  I  felt  this 
chiefly  because  I  was  at  Great  Malvem,  insteiul  of  SlalTem 
Wells,  with  which  I  have  no  such  associationg.  It  was. 
however,  indbpensable  to  he  at  Great  Malvem,  becAuse  of 

Dr.  Gully,  and  C 'a  discipline.     I  asked  after  all  my 

old  acquaintances,  but  twenty  years  seemed  to  have  left 
none  but  myself  and  Lady  Wilmot 

"  This  ia,  indeed,  my  last  journey.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  at  my  age  the  best  place  is  home,  or  aomewhere  within 
a  morning's  drive ;  and  when,  added  to  that,  I  cannot 
travel  by  railroad,  and  post-horses  are  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  inconTenience  and  weight  are  far  too  great  for 
thoHe  with  me  to  encounter.  I  have  never  but  once  re- 
pented that  I  did  not  accept  your  kind  offer  of  the  cotti^e, 
yet,  in  so  doing,  my  motive  was  the  benefit  I  hoped  for 

C ;  and  the  most  painful  part  of  the  whole  has  been 

the  pain  and  weight  I  have  occasioned  to  both  C and 

L .    I  cannot  describe  the  kindness  of  both.  Everything 

that  care,  and  exertion,  and  self-denial  would  enable  them 
to  do,  they  did.  God  has  mercifully  broi^httia  hack.  Do 
write  to  me  as  soon  as  ever  you  can,  and  t«ll  me  all  aboat 
yourself.  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  an  old  friend.  I 
love  my  young  friends,  but  the  feelings  of  youth  and  age 
are  essentially  different,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  poor 
out  all  we  think  and  feel  to  those  who  listen,  not  out  of 
kindness,  but  because  they  have  experienced  the  same. 
"Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  M.  A.  ScHDDttLPxinascK." 

The  anticipation  here  expressed,  that  this  would  prove 
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her  last  journey,  was  realised.  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck 
never  again  attempted  going  to  a  distance  from  home, 
though  she  still  derived  pleasure  and  benefit  from  an  oc- 
casional visit  to  a  friend's  bouse,  or,  what  suited  her  fra- 
gile state  still  better,  the  change  which  was  obtained  by 
engaging  a  house  in  the  country,  though  still  in  her  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  where  she  could  remove  for  a 
few  weeks  with  members  of  her  family  around  her.  Such 
a  one  was  found  two  summers  afterwards  at  Henbury. 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  thus  writes  on  her  first  arrival 
there :  — 

"Thou  hast  been,  I  need  not  say,  continually  on  my 
mind  since  we  parted,  and  I  am  glad  many  words  are  not 
wanted,  for  I  feel  in  that  sort  of  stripped  state,  that  I  have 
only  the  feeling  left,  without  thought  or  words  to  express 
it.  How  trying  it  always  is  to  me  to  be  in  a  new  place  ! 
Perhaps  nothing  brings  home  to  us,  in  a  more  humbling 
way,  the  conviction  how  poor  we  are,  than  to  feel  how  our 
interior  life  seems  interrupted  by  the  new  objects  aroimd 
us,  and  how  we  are  affected  by  the  multitude  of  little 
annoyances. 

"  I  had  felt  this  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  thee,  before 
thy  most  welcome  letters  came;  but  before  I  tell  thee 
more,  I  will  try  to  speak  of  the  things  about  us,  that  thou 
mayest  fancy  us  here.  The  house  is  a  parsonage,  very 
pleasant,  with  many  rooms,  and  odd  staircases.  The  front 
communicates  by  a  cool  green  trellis  covered  way,  about 
thirty  feet  long  and  ten  broad  to  the  entrance,  which  opens 
on  the  Westbury  road.     This  covered  way  leads  into  a  plea- 
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saut  small  hall  fitted  up  as  a  library,  and  forming  altogether 
a  delightful  shady  walk.  The  library,  and  all  the  windows  of 
our  sitting  and  bed-rooms  open  ou  a  beautiful  and  secluded 
gardeu.  the  lawn  green  and  peaceful,  Epriokled  with  Sowers 
and  flower-beds  enough  to  look  bright  without  disturbing 
the  repose.  The  hall  opens  French  wiudows  on  the 
gardeu,  beyond  which  is  a  ield  slightly  rising,  and 
immediately  enclosed  by  tl  i:  s  Castle  woods,  of  which 
we  have  the  key.  A  more  i  liful,  contemplative,  yet 
cheerftil  view,  I  cannot  imagine.  The  drawing-room  is  a 
duodecimo  edition  of  Mrs.  Butterworth's ;  there  is  a  stone 
path  and  veraadiih  all  round  it,  full  of  greenhoiuse  plants 
On  the  other  side  are  the  hall  and  diniog-room.  The  bed- 
rooms are  most  pleasant.     C 's  is  over  the  hall,  mine 

over  the  dining-room,  and  through  mine  la  a  delightfiil 
little  study  and  sitting-room.  We  have  three  spare  bed- 
rooms, besides  servants'  rooms.  This  is  a  most  complete 
place.  When  I  see  bow  beautiful  it  is,  how  convenient  in 
every  respect,  with  the  pleasant  greenhouse,  and  nice  stable 
and  coach-house,  I  every  day  wish  that  you  had  it  instead 
of  ourselves,  for  I  do  think  thy  father  could  not  but  like 
it.  Moreover,  there  is  a  good  doctor  a  mile  off,  and  there 
is  Henbury  Church  close  at  hand,  and  many  kind  friends 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk.  This  truly  is  a  liKle  paradise. 
"lie  associations  and  remembrances  are,  however,  the 
source  of  it«  deep  interest  to  me.  The  house  has  belonged 
to  a  long  succeesioQ  of  good  persons ;  some,  emineatlj  de- 
voted ones ;  others,  perhaps,  less  distinguished ;  yet  most 
above  the  usual  avenge  of  religious  professors.  This  house 
belonged,  some  eighty  years  since,  to  a  Mr.  Fisher,  a  friend 
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of  William  Law's ;  aod,  like  him,  spiritual,  and,  perhaps, 
mystical.     He  was  the  means  of  the   conversion  of  Mrs. 

D ,  and  of  John  Helton,  of  whom  I  have  often  spoken 

to   thee   as  the  Evangelist  of  the  H family.     Every 

room  here,  and  every  foot  of  ground,  has  been  for  a  cen- 
tury a  place  of  prayer ;  altars  on  which  thanksgiving  and 
intercession  rose  as  a  continual  incense.     Then  M.  H.  was 

often  wont  to  meditate  here;  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gr , 

whom  I  remember  as  children.  He  became  the  clergyman 
of  Henbury ;  and,  after  a  holy  life  of  many  years  in  this 
house,  they  too  are  since  departed,  and  gone  to  the  Church 
above.  I  deeply  feel  being  in  this  house.  It  is  full  of 
heart-aflfecting  remembrances.  I  feel  the  weight  of  being 
so  different  from  those  who  have  always  dwelt  here.  We 
had  before  coming  a  very  great  many  annoyances  connected 
with ;  and  then  came  upon  me  the  sense  of  the  con- 
trast between  my  own  unbelief  and  desolation,  and  the 
strong  faith,  the  deep  peace,  and  the  living  hope  of  those 
who  inhabited  this  place.  Here  I  felt  angels  had  en- 
camped ;  and  oh !  how  fervently  did  I  beseech  our  Lord 
not  to  leave  me,  nor  to  leave  thee  in  thy  affliction,  but  to 
be  more  to  us  than  thousands  of  earthly  friends  or  bright 
circumstances ;  and  I  felt  a  full  confidence  that  after  He 
has  proved  and  disciplined  us  as  we  need.  He  will  return 

not   only  in  real   but  in  sensible  blessing. 

Mrs.  Butterworth  has  been  two  evenings  to  see  us,  to  take 
tea  and  read ;  and  Lady  Eardley  Wilmot  passed  yesterday 

with  us.     Mr.  D ,   in   his  ninety-second  year,  most 

kindly  called  on  me  yesterday,  and  brought  a  large  nugget 
of  gold  he  had  just  received  from  Australia.   Pray  for  me, 
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fir  n  clear  tranquil  reflect! 
tfnRQOe,  if  it  be  His  wilL" 

During  Mrs.  SchinimelPenuinck's  stay  at  Heubunr, 
among  other  pleasaDt  and  interesting  occupations,  she  \nw 
engaged  in  completing  a  litt  i  which  had  often  oocti- 

[»ie<i   her  thoughts,  but  whi  this  time  seemed  as  a 

Divinely  directed   preparat  the   mortal   and   most 

{laiufiil   illness  which  was  i  r  off.      She    frequently 

thanked  (iod  that  her  atti  <n  lad  been  thus  called  to 
Ihf  "  Vtiic«8  of  the  Cross  ni  lue  learts  of  the  Disciples,"  | 
Thi^  wsii  the  title  she  gave  her  little  book.  At  first  she 
dr«w  a  few  of  the  most  strik  ii^  ancient  forma  in  which  the 
crwss  was  represented,  and  wrote  down,  at  the  request  of  a 
d«r  young  friend,  the  ideas  these  drawings  suggested; 
Imt  they  soon  increased  in  number,  aa  in  interest,  till  at 
last  they  amounted  to  more  than  forty.  It  were  hard  to 
my  whether  the  execution  of  these  beautifid  designs,  or  tiie 
utterance  of  their  voices,  afforded  Mrs.  SchimmelPennutck 
most  pleasure.  Some  of  the  thoughts  which  chiefly  dwelt 
on  her  mind  on  the  subject  of  bearing  the  cross,  she  thus 
expressed  in  conversation :  — 

"  Our  Lord  bids  us  take  up  our  cross  daiiy.  'Ifanyman 
wilt  come  ailer  Me,'  says  He,  *  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  Me.'  And  in  the  parallel  passage  in 
St>  liUke,  we  are  told  that  the  followers  of  Christ  must  deny 
themselves,  and  bear  the  cross  daily.  Now,  we  know  that 
the  words  of  Christ  are  not  a  mere  manner  of  speech  ;  but 
they  have  a  tangible,  practical  meaning.  In  this  case,  they 
convey  an  actual  fact;  not  one  jot  or  tittle  can  fail.     Now, 
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then,  what  is  this  fact  ?  That  every  one  of  the  children  of 
God  must  take  up  and  bear  his  daily  cross.  Why  is  this  ? 
God's  tender  mercies  are  over  ail  His  works.  He  does  not 
delight  in  human  suffering ;  it  is  contrary  to  His  nature  of 
love ;  and,  therefore,  the  daily  cross  can  be  no  arbitrary 
effect  of  the  will  of  God.  But,  man  is  a  fallen  creature ; 
his  whole  being  is  in  a  state  of  contrariety  to  God.  His  in- 
tellect is  unable  to  apprehend  the  things  of  God ;  his  affec- 
tions love  them  not^  but  grovel  in  the  earth;  whilst  his  will 
is  averse  to  the  obedience  which  God  claims.  A  limb  that 
is  dislocated  must  be  made  straight  before  it  can  work ;  the 
process  is  painful  and  difficult,  but  it  must  be  accomplished 
ere  the  man  be  made  whole.  Han^  too,  is  out  of  harmony, 
not  only  in  his  relation  to  God,  but  with  all  around  him. 
It  follows,  as  a  consequence,  that  this  contrariety,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  brings  a  daily  cross.  Opposition  to 
one's  wishes  and  will  is  the  very  essence  of  the  cross. 
AMiile,  therefore,  man  —  in  his  triple  nature  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit —  has  his  centre  in  self,  and  is  opposed  to  God, 
this  state  of  things  must  bring  trial,  and  pain,  and  suffering. 
Man  may  ^  kick  against  the  pricks ; '  but  by  so  doing,  he 
will  only  make  his  sufferings  the  keener.  The  measure  of 
our  alienation  from  God  is  thus  the  measure  of  our  cross ; 
for  when  we  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of  God,  the 
cross  ceases.  The  cross  is  thus  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  by 
which  we  see  our  true  state.  Our  merciful  Lord  stands  by, 
as  it  were,  ready  to  help  in  the  misery  we  have  brought 
upon  ourselves.  Nor  is  this  alL  Our  Lord  says,  *  Except 
a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone : '  universally,  death  comes  before  resurrection  ;  sick- 
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fcc  pa*  Bsnaaatt  bf  «Ucb  tlu» 

iatM'  .  -.■  M  Ifcif  tmA  ^am ao«  wfcggwith 

CHM  ^»WSMi&^     'IV^tfaKl  in 

t^k»  -    t^  nA  Ae  a&ctiou  and 

kiBK  .  ^-aOedkCncifixioo;  it  ■ 

^•»  !-  '  "  -*— =  w»  pBt  off  the 

hwk  --OS  as  tfa«  work 

pKS    -  Res  resnTTertioo. 

B^Hc  tke  ^>4eBer  OB  plsBt  the  good  seed  viiich  is  to 
wU  ft[}««s  aad  frak,  W  aoc  obIt  digs  the  groimd,  bnt 
etna  it  tt  niaHA :  ao  does  tbe  HcbtodIj  HaefaaodmaiL 
Be  ttket  aB*T  and  polb  dovn  tint  He  mBj  build  op.  The 
dBwler--Tiin  of  the  Mtoiml  bewt  is  the  smI,  when  its  true 
■ttteiitnNi^tlKxne  to  the  eonl^aDdoU  things  u«  paea- 
niK***Jr*>*i'>^  things  are  Dot  yet  beooow  new,  where  seeds 
are  planted  b;  God,  that  vill  spring  ap  and  bew  fruit, 
erea  beie,  in  the  tesairectioo  tife." 
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CHAP.  XIV. 
1853—1855. 

**  Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was  himself  beloved." 

**  Such  a  stream 
Is  human  life,  and  so  the  spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  her  course  allowed ; 
And  such  is  mine  —  save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  shall  reach 
The  unfathomable  gulf  where  all  is  still." 

Wordsworth. 

Mrs.  SchimmblPenninck  had,  through  life,  felt  very  strongly 
on  the  subjects  of  war  and  capital  punishments,  and  she 
steadily  maintained  the  principles  which  she  thought  so 
honourably  distinguished  the  Society  of  Friends  concerning 
it.     She  writes  to  a  dear  young  friend :  — 

"  The  subjects  you  mention  are  now  before  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament.  Those  of  capital  punishments  and  war 
have  from  my  ninth  year  been  subjects  of  deep  interest  to 
me,  and  very  many  have  been  my  friends,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  L^slature,  who  have  taken  a  deep  and  active  part 
in  them.  Oh  I  that  England  rolled  away  these  millstones 
of  reproach  from  her  shores;  that  we  truly  so  felt  the  value 
of  a  human  soul  as  never  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  awful 


daoij  heflted  to  Ikkm  op  tbat  vhidi  is  cmnbostible ;  to 
sepante  the  dron:  to  bad  tbr  p>od  Bwtal  melt  and  flow 
toeech^  ?  Have  tke  rajs  &mi  the  Sim  of  BighteoD9i«» 
be«ii  m^le  so  to  coBTCTgc  on  tbe  adamant  as  to  bid  its  hard, 
imfwneCiable  surface  g)o«  and  bom  with  hesTenly  fire? 

"  I  bsTe  em-  valned  in  tbe  Societ7  of  FHeads,  tbe  coiB- 
btnatiiHi  of  tbdr  besTenly  prindples  and  their  bnanen- 
like  knowledge  vi  tbe  actual  beta  of  Ufe,  by  wfaidi  inesu 
principjes  are  brm^t  to  bear  upon  icstitiee,  not  evmpsxwbei 
in  romantic  affectiMU  or  unfeasible  acbone^  but  trolT 
working  oat  tbcir  heavenly  course  tbrongfa  the  medhun  of 
wise  regnlaticHi,  odocatitHi,  and  disci^diae.  And  thoogli 
we  cannot  give  the  rain  from  hearen,  we  may  thus  dig  tbe 
pools  which  are  to  receive  and  retain  it,  and  make  them 
ready  ^;ainst  its  falL  Yoor  anecdote  of  our  Queen  «u 
truly  interestiog.  May  God  abundantly  bless  her,  and 
cause  every  seed  of  life  to  germinate  within  her  heart ;  and 
may  her  eubjecbi,  for  whose  sake  she  toils  ao  much  io 
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temporal  things,  abundantly  remember  her  before  the 
throne  of  grace  in  spiritual  ones  I  How  often  ought  sub- 
jects, or  people,  or  children,  instead  of  blaming  kings, 
masters,  or  parents,  to  ask  themselves  if  they  have  con- 
tinually and  earnestly  borne  them  on  their  hearts  in 
prayer !  How  much  better  are  others  to  us  tiian  we  de- 
serve, in  every  relation  of  life,  when  we  consider  how  very 
little  we  pray  for  them ;  with  how  little  deep  affection  and 
sympathy  we  remember  and  enter  into  their  peculiar  trials, 
much  less  feel  them  and  lay  them  before  God  as  though 
they  were  our  own,  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ,  the  law 
of  love,  by  truly  bearing  each  other's  burdens  I  " 

The  friend  to  whom  the  above  letter  was  addressed  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  art.  It  was  in  reference 
to  a  musical  composition  sent  by  her  that  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
Penninck  says :  — 

"  I  have  not  told  you  half  the  pleasure  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  you  in  the  music  I  cannot  well  say  how  our 
enjoyment  of  it  grows.  Is  it  not  because  the  spirit  is 
satisfied  with  its  ti'uth,  and  variety  of  Scriptiu-al  expres- 
sion; and  are  not  the  mind  and  heart  often  dissatisfied, 
even  with  beautiful  works  of  art  on  sacred  subjects,  because 
the  composer,  while,  perhaps,  a  giant  in  his  art,  was  yet 
but  an  ignorant  and  untaught  babe  in  the  high  and  holy 
truths  to  which  he  undertook  to  impart  form  and  utter- 
ance ?  And  as  tautology  in  words  is  wearisome,  and  as  we 
need  that  every  additional  sentence,  while,  developing  the 
same  subject,  should  yet  present  not  a  mere  repetition,  but 
an  actual  variety,  so  I  apprehend  that  every  work  of  the 
fine  arts  should  abound  in  variety  and  in  richness  of  truth- 
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<r  -Tsciii^  ^>  .snn  "way  sis  hl  *2it»-  -^imrt**,  m**  t;  Tr-e  LasK 

Tlrl   "nTitr  Jim  _p*u«pjur  Hui  ■^•*»rr  -mflUEK^iHX  S^r'CV  titf 

<?rfcnrt  Tic  ^'i:""!*^  ^  ^iwniir  ^^*  lo.  jf^^p  S^sa^ :  Ufei 
«^iL  Lmei  ly-  fOtffr^  ly^  "iii^  losz^ii^  loir  ar^fi^ia^^cis^  mho 

Tie  *«m*irt  '  »7ff«i "  iriiiL  ihtt  itzscAiaL  w^>  refi  A«r 

iqjL  T.^iliffttiL  TTitfg  wui  Tiimrt  "sirt  Tv&i^es.  c-f  the  swin- 
^wrn^^T'i  '!«noiL  "nuc  2twc<*st^  ^w-  5:  H5*  ^■ill :  akzki  of  the 
intf^s^   -sr^  OiT  ^3.   T%:'W£r.     TY»;a.   t^   tt-xre   ^>f  aU  the 

iolL  iitCLT.  -n^tf  "^.ore  .c  r*»i*«!Md  2A&.  c-f  t&e  sptrits  of  the 
iLtest  j»:»:^-»*.  —  ^cZ  &  T-:b^^  -r^*  rnise,  bat  miiKic  and  sob- 

w»*r*  TOr-;CiiE»*d:  -w^iic  iMtr  l««hr«n  in  the  fl«?sh  jJa« 
»:ui  11  ti*  "^rsfTC  kr-r.  5:c  ibcT  t«  cmtt  with  them  the 
^aria.  :i  lai?  i^iir  >:  «  a&i  dnth.  Then*  at  last«  when 
tiie  j^TTil  a£t.:  •:<  tL»:  Reoeenxc,  at  vhoee  feet  ther  nit 
rvv  luAicO.  overx^oei^  alL  and  the  Kknxyvfal  mioar,  with 
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sorrow  and  sighing,  is  for  ever  cast  away,  the  whole  host 
of  heaven  and  earth  ends  with  one  acclamation  of  universal 
praise  I " 

"  How  false,"  she  says  again  to  the  same  friend,  "  is  the 
common  notion  that  the  sphere  of  poetry  is  fiction  rather 
than  truth  I  To  give  life  to  dead  matter,  to  give  fertility 
and  exuberant  increase  and  vitality  to  truth,  this  is  the 
highest  and  truest  object  of  music  and  poetry : "  or,  as  she 
elsewhere  expresses  the  same  thought,  "Truly  artistic 
talent  to  those  who  know  their  calling  is  an  honourable, 
most  honourable  one.  It  is  even  the  gift  of  making  the 
material  speak  to  man  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  true,  the  Divine  alchemist^  who  can  turn  the 
inert  lead  of  matter  into  the  precious  gold  of  spiritual 
truth,  the  fine  gold  of  the  sanctuary.  He  imparts  to  that 
which  was  a  poor  dumb  refuse,  a  mere  caput  mortuum, 
the  living  spirit,  and  breathes  into  the  silent  form  the 
breath  of  the  living  soul.  Thus  does  the  architect  form 
the  stones  of  his  temple  into  living  bread,  the  musician 
convert  the  vibration  of  wind  into  anthems  of  praise,  and 
the  painter  weave  colours,  extracted  from  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  dark  mineral  world,  into  the  magic  emblems 
of  celestial  love,  and  light,  and  peace." 

To  those  who  have  read  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's 
writings,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  she  delighted  in  the  fine 
arts.  Her  cultivated  taste  appreciated  beauty,  whether 
exhibited  in  music,  poetry,  or  painting;  and  on  nothing 
was  her  genius  more  stamped  than  on  some  of  her  artistic 
conceptions.  We  are  told  that  "the  truth  of  genuine 
expression  is  almost  universally  felt;"  and  this,  perhaps. 
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nuiy  cs|Uik  the  nocotDmoo  power  vf  maur  of  tier  dn>- 
iagt,  fetbafa  iketcbes  of  half  a  dozen  haes,  bnt  >)u[i 
threw  ligfat  upon  a  whole  character.  It  was  not,  howfTOi.! 
the  power  of  her  pencil,  nor  her  u£«  of  it,  that  was  mot 
stxikn^;  to  » looker-on ;  it  was  the  erident  fact  that  art, « 
all  dM^  mm  valued  by  her  just  id  proportion  as  il  ■« 
capable  of  beaog  made  to  minigter  to  Divine  truth.  Dtrn 
were  no  "  parentlieaes"  in  her  religioD.  She  did  Dot  tiiafe 
she  could  serve  God  one  hour,  and  the  world  the  ntSL 
The  love  <rf  God  mingled  in  every  pursuit  and  inlcfs^ 
and  in  all  she  did  or  thought ;  it  was  her  cloe^t  f-nmpinw, 
all  the  day  long,  and  enabled  her  t«  rest  her  bead  upon  ib 
}ullow,  in  qi^et  confidence,  at  night. 

Thooe  to  whom  is  given  the  high  hut  perilous  gift  <4 
t^4litu  )uay  be  appreciated  by  a  few,  but  they  have  been 
evw  luisnitderstood  by  the  many;  and  Bfra.  Schimmel- 
iVnuiuok  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  If,  of  those  who 
knew  her  slightly,  some  were  captivated,  those  who  knew 
her  well  loved  her  devotedly ;  not  because  ahe  waa  withont 
faults,  but  for  a  greatness,  a  true  nobilify,  which  was  maoi- 
fieAted  AS  much  in  the  little  incidents  of  daily  life,  as  in 
it«  ino«t  important  events;  for  the  tenderness  and  smsi- 
biUty  of  her  nature,  perhaps  from  her  dependence  on 
those  around  her,  perhaps  from  the  independence  of  mind 
and  character  which  made  her  a  tower  of  str^igth  whoi 
strength  was  needed,  and  the  helper  of  all  those  who  could 
not  help  themselves.  Her  servants  grew  grey  in  her  ser^ 
vice;  and  there  was  not  one  amongst  them  who  did  not 
feel  the  highest  pleasure  and  delight  in  serving  her  or 
ininistering  to  her  comfort     She  was  eminently  and  in  all 
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senses  unworldly,  too  much  so  to  please  the  world,  whether 
secular  or  religious.  How  well  I  remember,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Clifton  happened  to  be  particularly  full,  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck  chanced  to  be  walking  on  the  green 
before  her  house,  in  the  gayest  hour  of  the  day.  Several 
persons  of  rank  and  fashion  were  present,  and  endeavoured 
to  catch  her  attention.  Amongst  the  crowd  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  and  humble  artist,  whom  she  slightly  knew ;  but 
he  di'ew  back,  not  expecting  to  be  noticed.  I  can  never 
forget  the  young  man's  countenance  when  she  walked  for- 
ward and  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  The  action,  trifling 
though  it  was,  told  of  a  sympathy,  a  consideration,  which 
spoke  volumes. 

Worldly  things  formed  no  part  of  her  happiness ;  it  may 
have  been  that  she  had  learnt  from  her  mother  to  despise 
them,  but  certain  it  is,  that  neither  the  applause  of  men,  nor 
rank,  nor  wealth,  nor  the  things,  that  wealth  can  procure, 
nor  any  such  objects,  were  ever  with  her  a  motive  of  action. 

Happy,  and  engaged  in  her  pursuits,  she  forgot  the  ex- 
istence of  those  things  which  many  of  us  are  vainly  toiling 
after.  If  this  character  of  mind  sometimes  led  to  undue 
singularity,  or  what  appeared  unnecessary  deviation  from 
the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  world  around  her,  it  like- 
wise enabled  her  to  break  through  many  worldly  trammels, 
and  harmonised  with  the  simplicity  which  her  taste  ap- 
proved, and  which  so  remarkably  characterised  and  adorned 
her  home  and  all  belonging  to  her. 

Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  was  a  very  rapid  writer.  Com- 
position continued  to  occupy  many  an  hour,  long  after  she 
had  ceased  to  think  of  publication.    She  had  always  written 
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from  a  necessatr,  as  it  were,  of  poQiing  forth  the  abundanoe 
and  riches  of  her  mind ;  never  to  acquire  a  name,  or  gain 
the  applause  of  men,  to  which,  through  life,  she  was  singu- 
larlT  indifferent. 

In  a  remarkable  degree,  too,  was  she  willing  to  bestow 
her  mental  riches  on  all  who  asked  for  them,  without  a 
thought  of  the  value  of  the  gift.  Many  a  manuscript  did 
she  in  this  manner  adorn  and  enrich  with  the  graces  of  ber 
mind,  which  was  for«:otten  as  soon  as  done. 

She  was  a  deep  and  laborious  student  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tiu^s.    It  was  not  h^  habit  to  read  commentaries,  however 
excellent,  though  she  always  sought  their  help  whai  occa- 
sion require.     She  beUeved  that  the  Divine  word  is  its 
own  best  interpreter;  and,  accordingly,  she  most  zealously 
sought  for  every  parallel  passage  that  could  by  possibility 
throw  light  on  the  subject  which  engaged  her.    Of  this  h«" 
papers  give  abundant  evidence;  for  amongst  them  there 
are   litendly   sheets   upon   sheets    of    classified   passages^ 
showinir  how  svstematicallv  and  laboriouslv  she  had  con- 
suited  the  Scriptures  at  different   periods,  and  for  many 
different  object^;.     In  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  when  her 
health  failed  and  she  was  unable  to  rise  earlv,  everv  momiDsr 
as  so^^n  as  the  light  dawned  her  books  were  brought  to 
her.  and  what  she  called  her  *^  spiritual  breakfast  **  was  as 
necessary  to  her  as  her  daily  bread.    Striking  was  it  to  see, 
ujK>n  the  l^  of  one  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten  years 
a!lottt\l  to  maiK  the  lKH>ks  which  formed  her  spiritual  re- 
jKist.     All  either  tended  to  elucidate  God's  word,  or  were 
of  a  strictly  devotional  character,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
her  favoiurite  Port  Koyalists,  mingled  together:    and   so 
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desirous  was  she  to  dig  deeply  in  the  inexhaustible  mine  of 
the  Bible,  that  she  would  often  ponder  on  a  single  passage^ 
or  even  a  single  verse,  for  days  together.     She  knew  much 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  by  heart;  and  it  was  her  delight 
and  solace  to  repeat  it,  especially  in  wakeful  hours  of  the 
night.     Never,  I  think,  can  those  who  heard  her  exquisite 
voice,  chanting  forth  in  full  cadence  the  praises  of  God,  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  especially  in  her  last  illness,  cease  to 
remember  it.     At  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  she 
saw  very  little  company.      It   had   been  her  custom,  in 
former  years,  to  invite  literary  friends,  and  others  whose 
conversation  she  particularly  valued,  to  a  late  breakfast. 
The  brilliant  play  of  thought  and  fancy  often  called  forth 
on  these  occasions,  will  cause  these  conversational  break- 
fasts to  be  long  remembered.    They  afforded  to  herself  the 
nearest  approach  she  ever  enjoyed  to  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual intercourse  which   had  aboimded  in  the  home  of 
her  youth.      This   custom  she  continued,  even  to  a  late 
period  of  her  life ;  but,  latterly,  such  engagements,  when 
made,  were  often  unavoidably  postponed,  from  her  inability 
to  meet  the  exertion.     From  time  to  time,  she  invited  her 
more  intimate  friends  to  stay  at  her  house;  where  such 
guests  formed,  in  truth,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  family 
circle,  sharing  its  happiness  and  privileges,  as  well  as  its 
restrictions.    If  the  limited  degree  of  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck  which  her  habits  allowed,  was  some- 
times felt  by  her  visitors  a  little  hard,  it  soon  became  appa- 
rent that  the  complete  rest  she  needed  for  many  hours 
daily,  rendered  this  aarrangement  a  necessity.    Other  friends 
were  with  her  frequently  in  the  morning,  and  these  gene- 
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rally  eame  hy  appomtment,  for  she  had  eo  little  "  sensorial 
power,"  that  it  was  only  by  previously  saving  her  etrengtb 
that  she  was  able  to  meet  the  fatigue  of  conversation. 
Theae  she  saw  separately ;  partly  from  the  natural  shyne* 
and  timidity  which  never  left  her,  and  yet  more,  becauM 
she  felt  that  by  ao  doing  these  interviews  would  l-est  an- 
Bwer  the  ends  of  usefulness  she  bad  in  view.  By  this 
would  not  he  understood  to  mean  that  at  such  times  her 
conveiBation  was  necessarily  of  a  religions  character :  she 
believed  that  she  was  doing  God's  work  if  she  could  chea 
a  Borrowfnl  lieart,  or  liat«n  to  the  detail  of  sorrows 
were  often  oiitpoiired  to  ber, 

When  her  strength  was  equal  to  the  effort,  she  wooM 
also  occasionally  invite  some  two  or  throe  intimate  frieoda 
in  the  evening.  After  a  repast  as  cheerful  as  it  was  siitqil^ 
she  would  bring  forth  out  of  the  ireasnree  of  her  miod 
"  things  old  and  new : "  perhaps  to  throw  -light  on  a 
passage  of  Scripture,  perhaps  to  convey  knowledge  respect- 
ing tJie  Holy  Land ;  or  to  give  a  lively  criticism  on  some 
new  book,  or  the  results  of  some  &vonrite  study.  Noi 
was  it  she  alone  who  spoke  on  these  occasionB.  Kn. 
SchimmelPenninck  had  in  a  peculiar  d^ree  the  gift  of 
drawing  forth  whatever  was  best  in  the  minds'of  othcn; 
BO  that  each  contributed  hie  share.  Such  an  evening 
rarely  closed  without  assembling  round  the  organ  to  ask 
a  blessing,  perhaps,  on  some  dear  and  absent  friend ;  but 
oftener  still,  to  unite  in  the  [ffaises  of  Qod,  in  the  wtwds 
and  music  of  her  dear  Moravian  hymns,  or  in  the  noble 
compositions  of  Palestrina  or  Haydn.  Happy  evenings ! 
Some  there  are,  who  never  look  for  the  same  enjoyment 
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again  on  earth ;  and  sweet  and  comforting  to  them  is  the 
thought  that  she^  who  was  their  sun  and  centre,  is  now 
one  of  the  glorious  company  of  happy  spirits,  mingling 
in  yet  more  blessed  harmony,  clothed  in  white  robes,  with 
palms  in  their  hands,  giving  glory,  and  honour,  and  thanks- 
giving, and  praise  imto  God,  and  imto  the  Lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever. 

And  now  I  draw  towards  the  close ;  for  there  is  little  to 
detail  before  the  mention  of  her  last  illness.  Will  it  be 
said  that  this  sketch  is  without  shadows ;  and  that  I  only 
dwell  on  gifts  and  graces,  without  the  mention  of  faults  ? 
I  can  only  reply,  that  such  has  not  been  my  design.  For 
I  know  that  truth  has  more  power,  as  well  as  more  beauty, 
than  fiction ;  and  that  the  only  way  of  doing  justice  to  my 
subject  is  to  represent  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  (were  that 
possible)  exactly  as  she  was.  Doubtless,  she  had  the  faults 
incident  to  her  natural  temperament ;  and  no  less  surely 
she  bore  the  burden,  as  we  all  do,  of  whatever  had  been 
mistaken  in  her  education.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that 
these  faults  were  condemned  by  herself  more  severely  than 
they  could  have  been  by  her  severest  censor ;  that  her  sins 
against  G-od  were  mourned  over,  and  repented  of,  in  dust 
and  ashes ;  as  those  towards  her  friends  or  associates  were 
always  followed  by  the  readiest  and  fullest  acknowledg- 
ment of  error.  How  often  have  I  seen  her,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  hold  out  her  hands  and  ask  pardon  for  a  hasty 
word,  or  some  such  trifle,  of  a  servant  perhaps,  or  of  others, 
her  inferiors  in  age,  in  mind,  and  in  excellence.  Would  it 
be  seemly,  that  such  errors  should  be  recorded  here? 

The  state  of  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck's  health  had  long 
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frsTiacstd  '^^et  sooi  cb^jibc  tbe  pnrifege  of  nnitiiig  in  tbe 
pn^or  «>rTii?»  d  het  ChaiA^     Sbe  dteflj  £^  this  prirfr- 
ia:cL.  bit  tLf  wis  of  it  wv^  im  Tuioas  wmri^   in  some 
Toemsar^   ms^i^iiiL     She  alwmv^  on    SondaTa^   md  the 
3il:nTi;ui  Lhizrgj  wiA  ocie  of  her  fiunihr,  and,  aeatad  it 
ksr  :rris«  $be  tcjiM  afierrad§  poor  farA   her  heart  in 
t2)e  pnsses  j-t  G>:«i.     Dorxii^  theseTvnnof  sedusion,  it  vis 
her  :cc:sc&:i*  practice  to  **  at  in  silence,*  vith  one  or  more 
ot  her  ri-SBris.  d^x  cbIt  in  c^der  to  speak  to  God,  but  to 
hear  v^iftS   G^>i  vv-oid  ^xak  to  diem.     Bj  these  little 
mieecis^  sbe  continoed  to  cher^  die  silent  wcodiip  she 
hihi  frst  Leamr  Azaoog  Friendi^  and  in  whkji  she  found  t 
lic^  tLesgcs^  to  the  end  of  her  Kfe.     But  her  aeasons  d 
k^^ftst  eo^^rsient  vere  when  she  receiTed  the  Holy  Com- 
m;in>?(i  £:v^zi  the  minister  of  her  ChnrdL     On  these  oc- 
caksk>CE$  jixzie  tvo  or  dizee  of  her  friends^  of  one  ^arit  with 
hers^Iu  wocld  u:i:te  with  her,  and  it  cAen  seemed  as  if  the 
Okcu   Head  of  the  Chmch  wefe  indeed  (H^esent  among 
theia.      EswcJaDr  did  she  Talue  these  little  meetings, 
when  her  &:end  and  pastor,  the  Rer.  James  La  Trobe,  was 
with  her.    His  £uthfalness  as  a  minister  was  deeply  valaed 
by  her.    and  her  lirdy  piety  and  remarkable  spirit  of 
humiKtr  no  doubt  had  oideared  her  to  him. 

Not  TefT  long  before  her  death,  illness  in  her  fiunily, 
and  other  circtimstances  beyond  control,  threw  her,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  under  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholics. 
II  will  be  readily  beJiered  how  eagerly  they  Beiaed  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  before  her  all  that  was  best  and 
BMWt  attractire  in  their  ChorclL  In  former  yean,  Mr. 
(afterwaids  cardinal)  and  Mr«.*  Wdd,  Lady    Bedingfeld, 
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Sir  Thomas  Cli£ford^  and  other  more  or  less  gifted  and 
zealous  members  of  that  Church,  left  no  effort  untried  to 
draw  her  into  their  communion.  They  failed ;  for  she  was 
then  in  the  full  vigour  and  strength  of  mature  Ufe.  Now, 
though  her  intellect  had  lost  nothing  of  its  beauty  and 
brightness,  seventy-seven  years  had  told  alike  upon  her 
mental  and  physical  powers;  and  the  Boman  Catholics, 
who  now  gathered  round  her,  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in 
seriously  disturbing  her  mind. 

Those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  different  circum- 
stances can  hardly  comprehend  how  Mrs.  SchimmelPen- 
ninck  felt  towards  Boman  Catholics.  Members  of  that 
Church  had  been  her  mother's  friends,  they  were  inti- 
mately associated  with  her  childhood  and  with  many  happy 
hoiurs.  When  surrounded  by  infidelity,  Boman  Catholics 
had  first  held  up  to  her  the  cross  of  Christ;  and  there 
was  much  in  the  prestige  of  that  Church,  in  its  boasted 
width,  in  its  assumption  of  being  the  only  representative 
on  earth  of  the  unity  which  Christ  desired  for  His  fol- 
lowers, in  its  religious  application  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
many  devoted  saints  who  had  adorned  it,  and  in  the  depth 
and  holiness  of  many  of  its  books  of  devotion,  which  was 
exactly  suited  to  interest  her  mind  and  feelings.  There 
was  also  another  cause  which,  in  estimating  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  led  her  generous  mind,  as  it  has  led  many 
others,  to  do  it  more  than  justice,  and  this  was  the 
injustice  of  many  around  her.  How  little  "  ultra  Protest- 
ants *'  know  the  injury  they  do  the  cause  they  desire  to 
serve,  by  assertions  not  always  capable  of  proof,  and  by 
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Concmy  :;»)  die  naual  wise  polirr  of  l^*—*^^  tbe  Boma 
Cadioiiis  at  thi^  mnearonnd  Mr&.  SchimmriPeniiiBck  mged 
}ter  xsj  ^  5k*tQr  ^loii  tortiier  t&m  die  wbs  prepared  to  do: 
and  ir  was  apparent  G}  ditMe  wibo  beat  knew  Imt,  tint  dieir 
<-oiutui£^  pre<6ixr&  was  mace  than  die  coold  bear;  tint*  in 
nsalitr.  me  was  nntfer  a  bomdig^  wiiiciL  pteieuted  die  free 
iimi  inr^^tstraaieti  exerdae  of  bia*  mindy  and  wiD,  and  con- 
xitaLce. 

Tbac  5ceeicixi.  whkk  is  the  fnaBenabte  riglit  of  eror 
junl  wh«>oi  <3i>i  has  creased,  and  for  tbe  use  ot  widch  eTerr 
will  D3.ast  r»?ntier  ULaccoant.  wassoogfat  and  obtained :  And 
at  ^>al:l^  Sirs.  SchimnneiPenninck*?  rdief  was  Kke  that  of  a 
bird  which  has  escaped  from  the  snare  of  die  fovler.  Those 
a«ire5?c  her  viid  not  Resume — indeed,  thej  woaM  not  have 
dared  —  ro  take  ihe  responabiEtj  of  interference  between 
a  ioal  and  G^xL  When  die  p«»soiiaI  influence  of  Boman 
Catholics  wac>  remov^  from  her«  the  sobject  of  Romanism 
was  ?carceiT  aiTeft<Hi  to :  she  wu  bat  left  in  quiet  recollect- 
edness  to  the  goidacce  of  diat  Sfvirit  whom  she  was  reaJT 
to  5.^ilow  whitherjcever  He  might  lead.  Time  —  a  few 
moa€h;>  —  pos^^i :  praver.  not  that  she  might  be  kept  from 
Kocianism*  bat  that  ^he  might  be  led  into  all  tmth,  wb$ 
v>t3ef«d  jAd  abunA^kntij  answered.  Step  by  step^  a  complete 
chazu:e  p&ased  over  her  mind :  and  it  became  her  hdl,  finn« 
and  tindkl  vvnTiccion.  chat  the  arstem  of  the  Chmndi  of  Rome 
was  fraught  with  danger  and  eTiL  From  that  time  she  had 
little  «>r  no  int«coar»e  with  Roman  Catholic^  excepting 
that  diirii^  the  la^  few  dajs  of  ho*  life  she  sent  memges 
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and  tokens  of  kind  remembrance  to  some  among  them. 
She  expressed,  over  and  over  again,  her  deep  thankfuhiess 
that  she  had  escaped  the  snare  and  the  attraction  which 
this  Church  had  presented  to  her.  In  the  early  part  of  her 
last  illness  she  thus  writes  to  a  friend  who  had  spoken  to 
her  of  the  happiness  of  being  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  and 
who  had  urged  her  to  join  it :  — 

'^  My  mind  has  undergone  a  real  change  on  the  subject 
of  Boman  Catholics.  I  see  in  their  hierarchy,  in  their  spirit 
of  persecution,  in  their  worldliness,  and,  above  all,  in  their 
constant  recurrence  to  external  rule  and  force  instead  of  the 
living  internal  principle,  that  which  appears  to  me  almost 
like  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  which  I  could 
not  subject  myself  without  denying  what  is  the  very  deepest 
principle  of  my  soul ;  namely,  the  living  communion  of  God, 
the  Father  of  spirits,  with  every  soul  He  has  created.  These 
things,  now  and  for  ever,  will  prevent  my  joining  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  Church  ;  but  I  do  hold  myself  a  faithful  and 
earnest  member  of  that  true  Catholic  Church  founded  on 
Scripture  and  set  forth  in  the  Three  Creeds,  in  the  last  of 
which  it  is  declared  that  *  This'  (the  teaching  therein  set 
forth)  *  is  the  Catholic  faith.'  It  was  so  received  by  the 
Universal  Church,  and  for  centuries  was  acceded  to  as  such 
by  the  Church  of  which  you  are  a  member,  which,  in  so  far 
as  she  has  added  to  her  requirements,  has  ceased  to  be 
Catholic ;  and  this  is  my  deep  conviction. 

**  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  God  has  led  and  taught 
me ;  for  I  am  sure  man  has  not :  and  the  result  is,  my  final 
and  irrevocable  resolve  to  remain  where  I  am.  I  have 
been  brought  very  near  the  end  of  all  things  here,  and  very 

L  L  4 


^.mm^  ii  nib.    Hnc  I  snsi:  iiiliiivTa^  -mnT  ^  i^x  ad 
if  3Ly  "iinyyn*^ :  soii  "aeT  *x£  lat  1^ 


-caiOr   K    ^Slf^   ITTie,      *  X  lAXie  :«»t3L  jM   ^  k<^    IMftref  t<> 


3iizTa.    if  ^onii-  :  sul  or  ^  -^^X3^  I  £»i  tbit  ihen 

iFiEs:  i£  :3i^  SiftT  SajJL    Ai«a  asi£  T^if  3$  i^'va  in  Uieir 
af^^afSL  .c  Mrm^T  iD*.iL  312^  3Xt!SL:<s$  'fit  %  ^«ud.  to  &shi<>n 

iritSL  T3J*  Tne  ■*:>^irgiiy  3.  lajficr  irae  pn>|K>rt:oiks  l*ing 

±2jL  "mic  I  j^uof.x.  :3.  .-*:aeea!fat.>r.  '^'^^^^  ^^  "^Hng  esseDtLiI 

ziMt  V.rf  :c  \r;c:  ti»:*2^  s^~<cne  duit  be  lawiiillT 
i«*ji.  'i»r  T:-m^  t:  ■•iirfi.  izttjr  k^c  scitcu,  &»  developments 

Sitf  ':a*^fi  iaiji.  T2*&;  u-.tTs  pcv'riocfice  had  seat  ber  >*ariou3 
iL:i:£s  T:  tir.  ir  l-^xt  -.c  ae  $Qt4iecv  •nd  to  aid  ber  in  her 
yvrpLrain-,  Az^JOATst  tLesn  vere  certain  historical  works 
wix-i  sb.wTiC  ibe  wjckin*:  «>l  that  Church  on  a  large  scale 
ir  i:^rtfc:  aip?$  azid  vx^immet^  and  und^-  imrious  drcum* 
ieaacy^ :  asd  she  had  seen,  in  each  and  all,  the  same  features 
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of  worldly  policy,  ambition,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution, 
as  belonging  to  it. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  unambiguously  clear 
and  decided  her  views  upon  this  momentous  Subject  became 
before  her  death ;  and  how  deep  her  thankfulness  to  have 
been  preserved  from  the  Church  of  Bome. 

Such  was  the  trial  which,  in  age  and  weakness,  assailed 
Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck.  The  opposing  results  of  a  long 
life  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  clash  in  doubtful  conflict :  — 
early  associations,  and  cherished  habits  of  thought,  in  favour 
of  Boman  Catholics,  with  a  deep  grounding  in  foundation 
truth ;  a  reverence  for  antiquity,  with  an  abhorrence  of 
worldly  and  crooked  policy ;  a  love  of  sjrmbolic  representa- 
tion, with  an  entire  dependence  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit.  But,  who  can  tell  how  great  the  interests  which 
hung  upon  the  issue ;  or  with  what  deep  humility  we  should 
thank  God  for  a  victory,  beyond  the  calculations  of  human 
wisdom  I 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  during  her  last  days  on  earth, 
and  when,  as  we  shall  see,  she  spoke,  and  thought,  and 
lived,  as  one  about  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God,  she 
left  it  a  solemn  charge,  to  one  she  loved  and  trusted,  to 
make  these,  her  final  convictions,  known,  not  only  to  her 
minister,  but  as  widely  as  possible.  This  injunction  was 
repeated  several  times,  with  much  solemnity  and  earnest- 
ness. 
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CHAP.  XV. 
1856. 

*  I  Am  glad  and  em  leap  for  jor  that  the  time  is  eooM  in  whack  that  Hi^tjr 
JehoTah,  wh^se  majesty  in  my  •earch  oi  natttre  I  hare  admired,  whose  goedacai 
I  hare  adored,  whom  by  faith  I  hare  desired  and  panted  after,  will  now  Acm 
Himself  to  me  £mc  to  face." 

**  This  is  that  joy  which  was  procnred  hy  sorrow,  that  crown  which  was  ob- 
tained br  the  0008.**—  Baxtbb. 

I5  the  early  part  of  the  year  1856,  that  particular  form  of 
illness  appeared,  which  terminated  Mrs.  SchimmelPen- 
ninck^s  life  eight  months  afterwards.  It  liad  long  been 
evident  that  her  physical  powers  were  slowly,  though 
surely,  declining.  The  severe  pain  in  her  aide,  from  which 
she  constantly  suffered,  rendered  movement  very  painftil 
to  her,  so  that  her  walks  were  entirely  given  up :  and  her 
drives,  which  once  she  had  so  much  enjoyed,  ceased  to  be 
a  refreshment  The  nature  of  the  illness  rendered  it  one 
of  very  peculiar  trial  and  suffering ;  and,  when  it  first  came 
upon  her,  it  is  probable  that  she  underwent  a  severe,  though 
secret  conflict,  as  at  that  time  she  often  spoke  of  her  want 
of  submission  to  God's  will. 

During  Passion  Week,  a  full  tide  of  spiritual  blessings 
set  in  upon  her  soul.     It  was  at  this  time,  she  said,  that 
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she  had  been  going  through  the  deepest  sense  of  sin  she 
had  ever  experienced,  which  had  been  brought  home  to  her 
by  her  slowness  of  heart  with  regard  to  suffering.  It  waa 
true  that,  from  the  beginning  of  her  iUness,  she  had  sought 
to  humble  herself  under  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  get  from 
Him  patience  and  the  benefits  of  His  chastening ;  but  then 
she  had  not  seen  the  special  blessing  and  intention  of  suf- 
fering, which  is  to  open  the  heart  to  a  sense  and  knowledge 
of  what  our  Saviour  suffered  for  us,  and  to  lead  into  com- 
munion with  Him  in  His  sufferings  for  sin.  She  had  been 
unable  to  see  this  before  because  of  the  hardness  of  her 
heart,  and  this  had  been  a  continual  oppression  and  grief  to 
her.  But  God  had  shown  her  something  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  which  had  comforted  her.  She  had  ^^  thought 
of  suffering  as  of  a  mountain,  the  first  slopes  of  which  were 
adorned  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  a  humble  kind;  and 
these  were  what  she  had  first  been  led  to  seek,  patience, 
resignation  of  the  will,  and  humbling  one's  self  under  the 
hand  of  God.  Then  somewhat  higher  grew  forest  trees, 
strong  and  stately,  of  fortitude,  endurance,  and  coiuuge. 
Higher  still  it  was  bleak  and  bare,  and  covered  with  snow ; 
but  then  the  icicles  reflected  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  were 
radiant  with  the  varied  colours  of  the  rainbow,  showing 
forth  His  light.  His  beauty,  and  all  His  glorious  perfections. 
So  God  had  showed  her  that  there  were  different  grades  to 
be  attained  in  suffering,  from  the  first  attempt  to  discipline 
and  humble  self,  to  the  coming  quite  out  of  self  and  losing 
the  thought  of  self  altogether  in  the  love  and  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  especially  in  the  thought  of  all  He  has  done 
for  us." 
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It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  reader  of  theee  pigei^  tU 
her  mind  had  long  been  led  in  a  peculiar  **^»*riT  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  trial  and  discipline  fit>m  tiie  ^»^  of 
God.  Henceforth,  the  blessing  of  thoee  whom  the  Loid 
chastens,  and  of  His  Almighty  help  to  suatain  under  dm- 
tisement,  went  hand  in  hand  with  her,  as  it  wei^  to  the 
close. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Mrs.  Smith  droTe  orer  bom 
Stoke,  to  see  her  dear  friend.  She  sat  som^  time  hy  her 
bedside,  but  her  hopeful  native  did  not  see  this  illness  in 
the  same  serious  light  that  it  appeared  to  others  9ie 
oaiue  down  stairs  looking  so  animated  and  well,  that  one 
who  \^"as  present  could  hardly  believe  she  was  so  nearly 
appn>aohiug  her  eightieth  year.  She  spoke  with  joy  and 
dolijrht  of  her  interview  with  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  walked  with  Mrs.  Smith  to  her 
cArriaj?e,  which  waited  at  the  door;  her  last  emphatic 
wo^^>^  Ktill  speaking  of  her  beloved  friend,  were :  —  «  Yes, 
sho  i8  iu  the  keeping  of  her  dear  Lord,  the  great  High 
WxM  ;  He  will  preserve  her  unto  the  end."  The  friends 
uovt^r  met  again  on  this  side  of  Eternity.  That  very  night 
Wrn.  Smith  was  taken  ill,  and  ten  days  afterwards  she  de- 
Urtit^nl  to  the  Saviour  whom  she  had  so  long  served  and 
IovimI,  During  this  brief  illness  she  was  not  able  to  say 
wwwK  but  her  life's  course  was  a  blessed  testimonv  to  the 
M\\\  w\\M\  Hhe  professed.  Few  lived  and  died  more 
h^iuoui'tMl  t»r  more  loved. 

h  wt'ultl  Im»  difficult  to  describe  Mrs.  SchimmelPen- 
uih\4*»«  I'oplinK'*.  when  told  of  the  death  of  her  dear  friend, 
\\\  luM  "  luoro  than  Hister."  as  she  called  her,  "for  forty- 
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three  years.  Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic  than  her 
grief.  She  knew  that  her  friend  was  ready  for  the  sum- 
mons ;  she  had  the  fullest  conviction  that  their  separation 
was  but  for  a  little  while;  but,  nevertheless,  this  stroke 
awoke  all  the  anguish  of  natural  feeling.  Peace  was,  how- 
ever, ere  long  restored  ;  she  herself  said  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  we  had  witnessed  her  anguish,  *^  that  the 
storm  was  past,  and  that  she  felt  such  a  sense  of  the  pre- 
sence of  G-od,  that  peace  was  all  around  her,  and  Jesus 
filled  her  heart ; "  and,  reverting  to  her  departed  fnend, 
she  said,  "  they  were  pleasant  to  each  other  in  their  lives, 
and  in  death  they  should  not  be  long  divided." 

On  the  7th  of  April  she  spoke  again  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
death ;  and  she  described  her  feelings  during  the  time  of 
suspense,  when  she  had  not  dared  to  ask  whether  she  were 
gone.  "  She  had  seen  the  patriarch  Job,  as  in  vision," 
she  said,  ^'  alwajrs  before  her,  sitting  in  unutterable  grief, 
and  his  words  were  always  the  same,  '  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord;'  and  then  she  had  found  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  no  Christian  can  ever  be  put  to  such  a  trial  of  faith, 
for  to  those  who  are  in  Christ  God  gives ;  but  from  them 
He  never  takes  anything  away.  Let  us  hold  fast^"  she 
continued,  "  that  which  is  eternal  in  His  gifts  to  us,  that 
which  is  indestructible  in  them ; "  and  then  she  added, 
that  it  had  been  shown  her  that  God  is  the  God  of  all 
consolation,  and  that  no  sorrow  could  be  so  deep  or  so 
unreachable  by  man,  but  that  His  consolation  could  go 
deeper  still.  Being  asked  afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  great 
bodily  distress,  whether  she  enjoyed  some  little  thing  she 
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and  some  others  of  the  same  character,  were  the  medium 
of  her  soul's  near  and  deep  communion  with  Christ :  "  I 
see  that  *  Head/  ^  she  exclaimed,  **  always  before  me,  and 
those  eyes  so  full  of  compassion,  yet  of  such  holiness.  Oh ! 
that  blessed,  blessed  Saviour  I  0  Lord  I "  she  continued 
«  open  Thou  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  Thy  suflFering  love 
for  us.  To  dwell  in  that  heart  of  love,  that  is  our  hpme, 
and  to  have  our  own  poor  miserable  self  quite  taken  out  of 
the  way,  and  to  become  nothing, — nothing, —  to  have  Thee 
grind  the  self  in  us  all  to  nothing." 

She  afterwards  adverted  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  humiliating  circumstances  in  human  suffering  from 
which  she  formerly  shrank  so  exceedingly,  and  which  she 
never  liked  to  dwell  upon,  even  in  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord ;  but  now  she  said  they  were  the  very  comfort  of 
her  souL  ^'  He  was  spit  upon,"  she  repeated  more  than 
once,  as  if  to  reconcile  herself  to  what  was  so  trying  to  her 
nature  in  the  circumstances  of  extreme  illness.  "  We 
follow,"  she  said,  "  not  words  but  a  bruised  head."  **  I  do 
not  wish,"  she  continued,  "  to  be  occupied  with  the  high 
and  speculative  parts  of  religion ;  it  is  better  for  us  to  be 
as  very  little  poor  people,  occupied  with  little  things  (as 


4. 

Lord,  grant  me  Thy  protection, 

Remind  me  of  Thy  death 
And  glorious  resarrection, 

When  I  resign  my  breath  : 
Ah  then,  though  I  be  dying, 

'Midst  sickness,  grief,  and  pain, 
I  shall  (on  Thee  relying) 

Eternal  life  obtain.' 


f  wffi^r  M  «Aes  I  «UA   AfiT  onr  SaTionr'i 


MefcJ."  OBe  ftcBi^  mM  to  ko;  "  b  it  tfae  StM^nam 
rflfaP  Til,  aAcgiMei^tfW^IEfeof  the  Go^ 
r  o^ao  to  tkr  HB^?'*  8be  aaww««d,  with  * 
,  *■  It  ii  the  gi«ce  and  the  etotul 
d,  '  M !  what  a  ftnmtain  m 
r  f  rfiil  ^  CUtut  !  Hov  the  Kiiaiiw  wUdi  flow  from  it 
bkai  dK  while  «^«U,  umI  towh  ena  to  But ! " 

Apnl  llO.  —  «  SMk  the  Rock  of  Ages,*  Ae  eud  to 
thoae  anxmd  h^ ;  **  feek  Him  while  yoa  hare  health  and 
■tia^th.  Do  not  dday.  Hmtb  wiU  come  a  time  when 
Toor  fact  would  &0  altogedier,  if  not  staodii^  in  Hit 
Mia^tlk.  What  wDold  bemme  oi  me  now,  had  I  the  wxj 
to  wBdt,  and  wen  I  not  strengthened  to  stand  <hi  this 
UenedBock?* 

When  in  great  pain,  she  exclaimed :  "  We  should  Uees 
the  Lmd  at  all  times;  ffis  praise  efaall  continaallj  be  in 
my  month ; "  and  then  she  repealed  the  148th  Psalm,  in 
Hebrew ;  then  the  8th ;  and,  pansng  a  little,  she  added, 
"  How  poor  and  mi8ei»ble  a  creature  I  am,  that  I  cannot 
welcome  saffeiing  with  both  my  hands;  for  it  is  my 
Father's  will,  and  therefore  fall  of  mercy." 

Afterwards  she  said,  "  Oh  1  what  self-love  I  have ;  bat 
oar  Lord  has  given  it  many  blows  in  this  Qlueas,  and  I 
hope  He  will  give  a  great  many  more ;  —  and  He  will,  for 
He  is  fiuthful.     To   feel   onrselves,  as  we  are,  nothing. 
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noihingy  and  to  see  our  Lord,  as  He  is,  everything;  — 
that  overflows  the  heart  with  joy." 

She  asked   for   the  hymn,   **  With   deep   devotion."  * 


1. 

With  deep  doTotion, 

We  in  Christ's  sufferings  trace 
The  anfathom'd  ocean 
Of  His  aboanding  grace: 
He  gave 
Himself,  our  souls  to  saye. 


His  bodjr  broken 

Upon  the  shameful  cross, 
As  He  hath  spoken, 

Was  given  to  death  for  us. 
We  feed 
On  everlasting  bread. 

8. 

That  precious  fountain 

Of  blood,  which  from  Him  flow'd 
On  Calvary's  mountain, 
Is  now  on  us  bestow'd: 
Here  we 
Life's  well-spring  open  see. 

4. 

O  Well-Spring.  flowing 

Unto  eternal  life, 
Our  souls  bedewing; 

By  Thee  alone  we  thrive. 
And  are 
Enabled  fruit  to  bear. 

M  M 
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"  Ye^"  afae  Baid,  "  that  is  what  I  want  to  know ;  '  the 
unfathomed  ocetai  of  Hia  aliouodiug  grace.'  I  have  stat, 
I  have  Mt  it  to  be  iinfathomed — unfathomed !  Oh !  what  I 
a  blesong  is  life  —  eternal  life ;  and  that  He  gives.  Oh ! 
that  fountain  opened  on  Calvary  I  Other  good  deeds  paia 
with  tlie  livfle  of  those  who  do  them ;  but  tJiat !  oh  !  ho<r 
its  effects  have  reached  to  remotest  ages  and  countries,  so 
that  there  ia  not  a  flower  which  is  not  sprinkled  iiom  Hm  ' 
fountain.     Tliat  precious,  precious  Saviour !  " 

12th. — She  said  that  she  had  often  in  her  life  been 
inclined  to  occupy  herself  with  the  prospect  close  at  hsuid, 
&om  finding  the  bleak  hard  outline  of  the  £:t«ni&l  Uilb 
cold  and  barren  to  hex  sight ;  but  that,  as  she  drew  neara, 
God  had  in  mercy  made  Hia  light  to  shine  full  upon  them, 
so  that  she  could  now  perceive  Uiey  w^e  covered  with 
magnificent  trees  of  the  forest,  and  were  rich  in  fruit  and 
fiowers  far  more  pleasant  than  those  close  at  hand,  but  yet 


Hii  Seth  ia  odt  Tf  put, 
HI*  blood 
OoT  drink  and  hi|^tcM  good. 


In  nrect  ci 

Wilh  Christ  oar  Fudial  I^mb, 
And  holj  nnion 

With  <U1  who  tore  Hu-name, 

Abids  conlinull;  1 
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a  continuation  of  them.  It  was  only  for  want  of  faith  that 
those  Eternal  Hills  had  ever  seemed  bleak  and  bare. 

"  I  cannot  describe,"  says  one,  from  whose  journal  and 
my  own  notes  I  quote  indifferently,  "  her  earnestness  in 
speaking  of  our  Lord's  heart  of  love,  and  of  all  the  depths 
of  outward  vileness  to  which  He  stooped  for  us.  *It  was,' 
she  said,  ^  the  depths  of  her  own  humiliation,  through 
weakness  of  body,  which  had  led  her  to  take  comfort  from 
the  thought  of  those  depths  into  which  love  had  led  our 
Saviour  to  descend.' " 

Sunday  evening.  —  She  desired  to  have  the  Litany  of 
her  Church  read  to  her,  after  which  she  herself  read  from 
the  Baptismal  Service :  "  Now  art  thou  bmied  with  Christ 
by  baptism  into  His  death ;  therefore,  from  henceforth  live, 
yet  not  thou,  but  Christ  live  in  thee  !  and  the  life  which 
thou  livest  in  the  flesh,  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God 
who  loved  thee  and  gave  Himself  for  thee."  These  words 
she  afterwards  recimred  to  a&:ain  and  again.  It  was  re- 
M«l.ed  .h.t  m.  -d^  rcbri*.  Turd.  .U>ce  .,, 
implied  the  cutting  up  by  the  roots  of  the  separate  being. 
*'  But  our  Lord,"  she  replied,  "  has  such  variety  and  mul- 
tiplicity in  those  things  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  Him,  in 
His  root.  We  cannot  give  up  ourselves  without  being  in 
close  communion  with  Him,  or  without  keeping  His 
sufferings  closely  and  constantly  before  us.  Oh !  the  im- 
portance of  fidelity  in  the  very  least  thing !  for  it  is  thus 
we  make  truths  live  within  us  through  keeping  them  in 
constant  exercise.  How  often  God  speaks  to  us  to  give 
up  some  indulgence  for  Him,  and  says,  as  it  were,  *  Give 
up  these  pebbles,  my  little  child,  and  I  will  give  thee  gold 
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uses  to  unloose  the  cords  of  this  Tabernacle,  and  bring 
down  my  body  to  the  dust.  Blessed  be  His  name  that 
He  has  shown  me  what  forgiveness  is  I  but  I  want  equally 
to  know  the  justice  of  His  condemnation  of  sin,  and  with 
my  whole  heart  to  bow  to  it,  and  accept  it  in  my  own 
dying  body." 

SOth,  —  She  spoke  of  that "  dear,  dear,  precious  Saviour," 
as  feeling  Him  always  with  her.  She  said,  "  Oh  1  the  v/n- 
searchable  riches  of  Christ  I  it  seems  as  if  they  were  all 
around  me  and  about  me  continually ;  when  I  wake  up  and 
when  I  sleep,  they  are  with  me.  His  love,  that  it  is  which 
is  the  only  solid  comfort,  but  that  is  comfort  indeed.  Oh ! 
the  happiness  of  being  His  I "  She  told  me,  whether  she 
could  speak  hereafter  or  not,  to  say  how  it  was  with  her ; 
to  believe  and  know  that  God  was  with  her,  that  He  would 
uphold  her,  and  hold  her  hand,  and  bring  her  out  of  the 
depths. 

It  was  her  constant  habit  to  pour  forth  her  soul  in 
sustained  vocal  prayer,  when  she  seemed  mindful  only  of 
the  presence  of  God,  and  unconscious  of  all  beside.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  she  said,  as  if  from  the  depth  of 
her  soul,  "  0  Lord  I  no  righteousness  but  Thine :  I  have 
none  of  my  own,  nothing  but  sin  ;  but  Thou  art  all  mercy ; 
clothe  me  in  Thy  spotless  robe.  Thou,  dear  Lord,  hast 
lain  in  the  grave ;  from  it  Thou  didst  ascend  to  glory.  I 
am  unworthy,  but  grant  that  after  the  grave,  I  also  may 
ascend  to  Thee." 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  very  ill,  she  had  said,  "  We 
will  be  cheerful  and  happy,  even  in  the  dark  valley." 
And  now,  when  she  was  indeed  passing  through  it,  and, 
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As  loBg  w  it  offltiiined  pcwUe,  die  wu  morad  into  - 1 
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mpportcd  bj-  ber  kind  and  vsteUol  mme  until  hdp  eodd 
be  obtained.  I  tliiiik  dte  bdiered  boself  dying.  Wheo 
Ae  had  rerirBd  a  little,  she  looked  out  on  the  lovely  after- 
Dom,  and  with  a  smile  oi  incxpi  enable  peace  Baid^  "  Oh ! 
bow  9weet  it  is  to  think  of  the  rceoiTection  from  the  graven 
and  of  life  eternal ! "  And  then,  as  if  she  fixed  her  eye  (Hi 
the  dark  passage  which  led  to  it^  she  added,  "  My  heart 
and  my  flesh  may  bil :  but  God  a  the  strength  of  my 
heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever,  — for  nwr." 

Later  in  her  illness  she  said,  in  referooce  to  her  hope 
that  the  doctors  would  not  adopt  a  treatment  which  might 
cloud  her  mind,  "  I  have  been  thinking  ao  mudi  of  those 
words, '  Whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord ;  or  whe- 
ther we  die,  we  die  tmto  the  Lord '  —  and,  in  this  way,  I 
earnestly  desire,  when  I  die,  to  die  unto  the  Lord ;  I  mean, 
to  yield  up  my  soul  to  Him  willingly,  deliberately,  and 
consciously,  —  looking  steadfastly  up  into  His  face,  as  to 
one  known,  and  loved,  and  trusted." 

"  How  delightful  is  it,"  she  said  one  day, "  to  think  of 
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the  Church  triumphant,  and  to  realise  that,  ere  long,  un- 
deserving though  I  am,  I  shall  join  that  glorious  company. 
There  I  shall  see  the  redeemed  from  every  nation,  and 
kingdom,  and  people.  There  will  be  John  Wesley  and 
Charles,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Fenelon,  Fletcher,  Howard, 
the  Port  Royalists,  all  who  have  loved  their  Lord :  each 
and  all  will  be  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory,  issuing 
from  Christ,  their  once  crucified  but  now  exalted  Master ; 
and  with  faces  bowed  down  before  the  throne,  will  they 
ascribe,  as  with  one  voice^  f  Salvation  to  our  God  who 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  I ' " 

One  of  the  trials  of  her  illness,  was  her  inability  to  take 
nourishment.  For  nearly  six  weeks  nothing  more  solid 
passed  her  lips  than  the  yoke  of  an  egg,  and  that  taken 
but  rarely.  Life  was  sustained  by  wine ;  and  sometimes 
in  the  morning  she  took  half  a  cup  of  coffee.  On  one 
occasion,  the  servant  brought  this  scanty  breakfast  on  a 
tray,  on  which  was  placed  a  glass  of  moss-roses.  She 
looked  at  them  with  delight,  and  said,  "  Am  I  not  sur- 
rounded with  mercies?  How  my  Heavenly  Father  scat- 
ters blessings  before  me !  Look  at  these  lovely  flowers 
which  He  has  given  me  to  enjoy ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  kindness  with  which  He  fills  the  hearts  of  those  about 
me  is  sweeter  still,  and  this  is  equally  His  gift.  Oh  I  how 
sweet  it  is  to  take  all  things  from  the  hand  of  our  Father ! 
When  Christian  went  up  the  hill,  his  path  was  beset  with 
diflBculties  by  the  way.  I  am  going  down ;  but  God,  in 
His  great  mercy,  makes  these  little  pauses  as  it  were,  and 
hedges  them  round  with  blessings." 

July  lUh.  —  "  How  teaching,"  she  said  to-day,  "  has 
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been  tiiu  time  of  sicknesa  to  me  I  I  have  leorot  mon  j 
durii^  this  la^t  month,  than  ever  before  in  my  whole  Uie,  j 
of  the  Baffaringa  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  Btreams  »f  b)e»- 
ing,  and  joy,  and  comfort  which  flow  from  them.  I  know 
I  have  cared,  all  my  life  long,  too  much  for  my  own  com- 
fort, and  ease,  and  conveuicnce.  God  is  teaching  me,  fHep 
by  at^,  to  give  up  all  these  tbingR;  for  there  can  be 
neither  ease  nor  comfort  while  in  constant  pain,  howevec 
much  and  tenderly  those  around  me  tiy  to  alleviate  joj 
Bufferings.  And  tboa,  my  Jff^noij  VMmt  ii  <bBy  abip- 
piogme;  bat  blened  be  His  name  I  He  doM  aU  tJtbtgi 
well.    May  I  glorify  His  holy  nune  man  and  mom  t ' 

27th.  — She  was  for  a  conBiderable  time  in  vocal  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  She  poured  fortb  her  praises,  to  eai^ 
of  the  blessed  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  especially  for 
the  glorious  work  of  redemption,  and  for  the  blessed  hope 
of  eternal  life ;  and  then  she  went  back,  as  it  were,  to  her 
own  course,  and  to  the  mercies  which  had  led  and  followed 
her  all  her  days.  Praise  seemed  the  very  key-note  of  her 
soul. 

28tk.  —  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  gave  directions  respect- 
ing the  "  Love  Feast "  she  wished  held  on  the  day  of  her 
funeral ;  after  which,  she  continued :  "  I  dislike  mourning 
on  such  occasions,  for  I  love  sympathy  with  the  redeemed 
spirit,  rather  than  with  the  perishing  body ;  and,  if  it  may 
be,  I  should  like  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Brethren's 
Chm^h  to  be  carried  out  at  my  funeral,  that  no  mourning 
should  then  be  worn,  and  that  those  nearly  bound  to  me 
should  be  dressed  in  white,  in  order  that  in  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  reality,  there  should  only  be  thanksgiving." 
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She  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Moraviao  burying- 
ground^  and  requested  that  Mr.  La  Trobe  might  preach 
her  funeral  sermon  on  the  words,  "  Lord,  remember  me 
when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom."  "  But  mind,"  she 
added,  **  let  it  contain  no  word  of  praise ;  I  deserve  none : 
but  let  me  rather  be  held  up  as  a  warning  and  an  instruc- 
tion to  all.  Oh !  that  I  had  devoted  myself  a  thousand 
times  more  to  God,  the  living  God !     He  alone  is  worthy. 

August  4th, — To-day  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  received, 
for  the  last  time,  the  Holy<3ommunion.  We  assembled 
round  her  dying  bed.  It  was  a  most  affecting  scene.  She 
was  perfectly  self-possessed  and  happy.  After  several 
hymns  had  been  sung,  she  asked  to  have,  for  the  last  time, 
the  hymn  which  had  so  long  been  the  utterance  of  her 
heart:  "  Lord,  let  Thy  blest  angelic  bands."*  The  invi- 
sible things  of  the  heavenly  inheritance  she  was  so  nearly 
approaching,  seemed  to  rise  more  vividly  before  her  than 
the  yet  seen  things  of  earth.  After  the  service  was  over, 
she  addressed  each  of  those  assembled  round  her  bed,  and 


*    Lord,  let  Thj  blest  angelic  bands 
Convey  my  soul  into  Thj  hands, 

When  soul  and  body  sever; 
My  body,  though  reduced  to  dust, 
Thou  wilt  (O  Lord,  I  firmly  trust) 

Raise  up  to  live  for  ever. 
Then  shall  I  see  Thee  face  to  face, 
Li  everlasting  joy  and  peaccy 
And  sing,  with  all  the  saints  above, 
The  wonders  of  redeeming  love. 

O  Christ,  my  Lord: 
I  *11  Thee  adore, 
Here  and  above  for  evermore. 
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-•^jUkl  £nsr  X  ic»  .•nafr*jy*L  7««  sdl  ^i^e  s&se;.  It  w»s  full 
#c  i\tiiiitf#  ja>£  i%f!^-^.  FrrizL  iier  ^ps-  ia^sed  the  $oaiid$  of 
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voicftt^i  ^5  olt  itt^^ers:  ^fiar  »  paissed  awi^j  from  thee 
>9iix)ci^  .^Q3ce  jvamieii  3L«ct3L  Mr  prai^e^;  bat  O  take  coange, 
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these  comfortable  words  still  dwelt  in  my  ear,  a  mighty 
soimd  issued,  as  if  from  the  deepest  diapason,  with  which 
all  around  united,  of  ^  Hallelujah !  Hallelujah ! '  and  I 
awoke." 

^^This  has  been  a  pleasant  dream,"  continued  Mrs. 
SchimmelPenninck ;  "and  I  thank  God  for  it  It  has 
cheered  me,  and  all  good  comes  from  Him ;  but  I  wish 
thee  distinctly  to  understand  the  vast  diflference  between  a 
mere  dream  and  that  visitation  in  which  God  speaks  dis- 
tinctly and  immistakably  to  the  soul  He  has  created.  *  My 
sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  they  follow  Me,'  says  oiu*  Lord ; 
and  by  those  who  listen,  that  voice  is  distinctly  heard; 
that  still  small  voice  which,  amidst  the  tumult  of  the 
world  without  and  the  conflict  of  our  own  passions  within, 
yet  speaks,  directs,  warns,  consoles." 

She  then  alluded  to  the  wishes  she  had  expressed  relative 
to  the  disposal  of  her  organ  after  her  departure,  that  it 
should  be  given  by  her  executors  to  a  congregation  of 
devoted  people,  where  henceforth  it  would  alone  be  used 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  "  How  I  hope,"  she  said, 
"  that  my  dream  may  be  realised ;  and  that  they  may 
place  my  dear  organ  with  a  congregation  of  living  wor- 
shippers." 

nitu  —  "I  am  so  happy,"  she  said  to-day ;  ** I  seem  to 
be  like  Mr.  Ready-to-halt  and  Mr.  Feeble-mind  in  *  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,'  who  at  last  *  threw  away  their  crutches 
and  danced  for  joy ; '  yet  I  fear  to  speak  of  these  things, 
lest  it  should  be  imagined  I  glory  in  myself.  It  is  all,  — 
aU  the  great  mercy  of  God.  I  am  nothing,  and  have 
nothing."    Then  again,  afterwards :  "  I  am  sometimes  so 
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fall  of  joy,  that  I  know  not  how  to  express  it ;  but  be  sure 
no  praise^  nothing,  be  ascribed  to  me,  the  most  miworthy 
of  GKxi's  children ;  but — 

**  I  wUl  rejoice  in  God  m j  SaTioar, 

And  magnifj  this  act  of  lore ; 

I'm  lost  in  wonder  at  His  &Toar, 

Which  made  Him  leave  Hit  throne  abore. 
To  take  upon  Him  hnman  nature  — 
To  snfier  for  His  wretched  creatare 
Dire  anguish,  keenest  pain. 
And  death-pangs  to  Tmiftain. 
My  soul  to  gain." 

This  was  repeated  throughout,  as  if  every  word  were  the 
utterance  of  her  inmost  soul. 

As  time  passed  on  and  the  disease  increased,  her  suf- 
ferings increased  likewise,  but  they  were  sustained  in  a 
manner  altogether  wonderful.  When  the  paroxysm  of 
pain  came  on,  she  often  reverted  to  her  mother.  "My 
dear,  dear  mother,**  said  she,  "how  little  she  thought 
when  she  taught  me,  a  little  child,  more  than  seventy  years 
ago,  to  bear  pain,  how  her  lessons  would  be  called  into 
exerdse.  I  am  often  impatient,  but  yet  I  seek  to  bear 
this  suffering,  and  to  take  it  from  my  Heavenly  Father." 
And  afterwards  she  continued,  "  I  am  ready  to  meet,  and 
patitently  to  bear,  every  part  of  death,  every  pang,  every 
suffering  that  leads  to  it ;  only,  0  Lord,  do  Thou,  who 
hast  tasted  death,  be  very  near  to  support  my  poor  weak 
heart  Do  Thou,  in  Thy  infinite  love  and  tender  cchd- 
passion,  pity  me ;  guide  me ;  sustain  me ;  and  afterwards 
receive  me  to  glory." 

Her  feeUeiMSB  was  at  this  time  extreme :  it  seemed 
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almost  impossible  to  remove  her  into  her  bed,  after  she  had 
left  it  for  needful  refreshment.  "  We  were  this  mofhing 
more  than  an  hour  vainly  trying  to  accomplish  this.  We 
almost  thought  she  would  have  simk  under  the  effort. 
Wonderful  was  it  to  hear  her,  even  before  her  head  was  on 
the  pillow,  burst  forth  in  words,  almost  in  a  song,  of  praise ; 
repeating  the  150th  Psalm  in  Hebrew,  in  a  voice  which 
showed  that,  sunk  as  was  her  physical  power,  the  sense  of 
God's  love  still  upheld  and  sustained  her." 

IStfu  —  Severe  pain  came  on.  I  asked  if  I  could  not  do 
anything  for  her,  or  change  her  position.  "  Nothing,"  she 
said,  "but  pray  for  me;  ask  my  dear  Lord,  if  it  be  His 
will,  to  enable  me  to  move,  to  get  a  little  more  ease ;  but 
mind^  she  added,  "  only  if  it  be  His  will ;  He  knows 
best." 

"  Mine  has  been  a  crushed  life,"  she  said  to  me  in  the 
evening,  "  and  there  have  been  times  when  I  have  keenly 
felt  the  absence  of  sjrmpathy  in  Divine  things,  even  with 
Grod's  children;  but  what  then?  It  was  a  blessing,  though 
hidden  from  me ;  for  I  am  easily  touched,  and  perhaps  led 
away,  by  love  and  kindness ;  and  so  the  absence  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  things  of  God  sent  me  to  Him  alone.  He  taught 
me  all  I  know ;  and,  oh  I  what  a  tower  of  strength  is  this 
in  my  hour  of  need.  Man  could  now  do  nothing  for  me ; 
my  dear,  dear  Lord  does  alL  He  supports  and  sustains 
His  poor  servant,  and  at  last  He  will  receive  me  to  Him- 
self." 

She  spoke  to  her  kind  friend  and  medical  attendant. 
Doctor  Symonds,  of  her  many  and  great  mercies,  and  of 
the  love  and  kindness  whicff  cheered  the  sinking  heart ; 


but,  above  all,  of  the  lore  of  God,  whidi  changnd  the  bn 
of  aH  diii^,  an()  tiimed  moUTning  into  anging.  Oh !  bow 
glowing  were  her  worda,  when  she  exprecsed  her  lore  to 
God  or  m&n,  or  spoke  of  her  manj  mercies:  while  ha 
couDt«iuau!e,  to  all  who  looked  upoD  it,  like  that  of  Mwn 
when  h«  comerlowii  from  the  mount,  seemed  lighted  up  Iff 
the  Divine  glory. 

She  fipokv  al§o  nmcli,  at  different  times,  to  the  membere 
of  her  houBehoUi,  and  sent  for  ber  coachman,  in  who«;  f*- 
mily  die  had  takem  a  great  iotecwl^  that  rite  mig^  take 
leave  of  him,  and  speak  to  him  abovt  bos  diildnnt 

She  had  desired,  by  name,  the  prayers  of  tbecoagr^atiaa 
of  Christ  Church,  and  was  much  comforted  by  the  visits  of 
the  Rev.  M.  Brock,  their  minister,  and  touched  by  his  great 
kindness.  She  recurred  to  it  ag^n  and  again,  but  all  things 
of  time  were  now  rapidly  passing  away  from  her. 

20tk.  —  Mrs.  SchimmelPenninck  desired  me  to  read  Dr. 
Doddridge's  hymn  "  How  meanly  dwells  the  immortal 
mind."  *     When  I  bad  finished,  she  bid  her  face  for  a  few 


How  metnly  dwclU  the  immcrtal  mind. 
How  Tile  iheie  bodiei  are  t 

Why  wu  a  clod  of  earth  doigo'd 
T  cDcloM  a  hMTenlj  itu  ? 


Weak  cottage,  where  oar  eouli  Kwde, 
This  flesh  a  toU'ring  wall ; 

With  frightful  breaches  gfping  wide. 
The  bnUdiug  band*  to  falL 


mtm 


\ 
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minutes,  and  then  burst  forth  in  a  most  earnest  and  beau- 
tiful prayer,  that  she  might  welcome,  as  it  were,  every 


3. 

**  Alas  I  how  frail  oar  state  1  **  said  I, 
And  thus  went  mourning  on, 
'Till  sadden  from  the  clearing  skj 
A  gleam  of  glory  shone. 

4. 

Mj  soul  all  felt  the  glory  come, 
And  breath*d  her  native  air; 

Then  she  remembered  Heaven,  her  home. 
And  she  a  prisoner  here. 

5. 

Straight  she  began  to  change  her  key, 

And,  joyful  in  her  pains. 
She  sang  the  frailty  of  her  clay 

In  pleasurable  strains. 

6. 

'*  How  weak  the  prison  where  I  dwell ! 
Flesh,  but  a  tottering  wall ; 
The  breaches  cheerfully  foretell 
The  house  must  shortly  fall 

7. 

<«  I  have  a  mansion  built  above 
By  the  Eternal  Hand, 
And  should  the  earth's  whole  basis  move. 
My  heavenly  house  must  stand. 

8. 

"Yes,  for  'tis  there  my  Saviour  reigns — 
I  long  to  see  my  God  — 
And  His  immortal  strength  sustains 
The  couru  that  cost  His  blood." 


U4  un  ow 

stroke  of  the  hammer,  ersy  pun,  on 
denoted  the  ahahang  <^  tiie  eardily  tabamMlob  aad  dw  Hv 
and  blened  pnMpectttf  Uie  freedom  itf  the  imnuKtiltaiuiL 
'*  Be  sore,"  ahe  said  aftennida, "  to  tdl  Mr.  Ia  Trobe  aal 
my  Chmch  the  great  things  Qiriat  haa  done  En'  m&  Lot 
them  sing  joyful  hymns  at  n^  fimanl, — Mily  giving  all 
praise,  all  gloiy,  to  my  menafdl,  moat  gndoos  LonL  Ve 
hearmTu^'ahecontimiedf^of  tfaetriabof  illneM.  IiriD 
speak  of  tta  Ueaangs.  If  I  hadahmadredtongiie^IoOBld 
not  dedare  God's  goodness  to  me  at  this  time :  the  lore 
and  WiTxInfli  with  which  yon  aD  soiroand  m^  the  ahamos 
of  conTentionalities,  their  exchange  for  lore,  and  peace, 
and  joy,  sad,  above  all,  the  light  of  my  Heavenly  Father's 
comttenance.  Who  shall  say  this  is  not  happiness  ?  And 
then  think  of  my  modes !  That  lovely  featiier-grass  (some 
which  bad  lately  be«i  given  her)  tella  of  the  blessings  of 
my  childhood  and  yoath,  when  I  lived  in  my  own  beauti- 
ful home,  and  used  to  see  that  grass  at  my  dear  grand' 
Other's.  It  brings  back  sweet  and  holy  associations  long 
since  passed  away.  And  then  I  recall  the  bleesiiigB  of  my 
middle  life,  and,  above  all,  the  blesmngs  of  my  old  i^ : 
they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered.  '  Mercy  and  good- 
ness have  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  shall 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  LORD  for  ever,'  —  for  ever." 
Afterwards  she  spoke  of  the  Paradise  of  God,  and  said, 


BaA  I  thnn  on  high  mj  SaTtoor  caUi : 

"  I  coma,  my  Lord,  mj  loTe  i 

DeratSMi  break!  the  priMO  walli 

And  (peedi  mj  lut  ttmon." 
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^^  It  is  like  a  vast  garden,  filled  with  the  choicest  plants, 
each  beautiful,  though  each  diflfering  in  kind  and  variety 
of  fruit,  but  the  very  difference  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  Every  plant  of  God's  planting  will  yield  sweet 
fruit,  as  honey  to  the  bee  whose  industry  seeks  it  out." 

24tlu  —  At  this  time,  when  she  fell  asleep  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  ever  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  awake  with  God. 
In  the  midst  of  her  bitter  suffering,  her  first  thought  was 
of  Him.  She  had  an  almost  sleepless  night,  and  yet,  when 
I  went  to  her,  her  first  words  were,  "  I  am  so  comfortable, 
so  happy."  "  What  makes  thee  so  ?  "  I  said.  "  The  pre- 
sence of  God,"  she  replied ;  "  I  awake  and  feel  He  is  wait- 
ing to  be  gracious.  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning, — 
numberless.  And  then  I  speak  to  my  dear  Lord,  and  He 
speaks  to  me.     Can  more  be  desired  ?  " 

25th, — After  asking  to  have  read  to  her  the  hymn, 
"What  shall  I  feel,  when  I  the  glorious  choirs  espy,"* 


1. 

What  shall  I  feel,  when  I 
The  glorious  choirs  espj 

In  bliss  unceasing  : 
Already  in  mj  heart 
Rays  from  bright  Salem  dart. 

With  hopes  most  pleasing. 

2. 

I  hear  th'  enraptur'd  song 
Rais'd  by  the  blessed  throng 

Of  the  redeemed ; 
Seated  upon  the  throne. 
The  Lamb  once  slain,  alone 

Is  worthy  deemed. 

N  N 


546  UFE   OF 

A[r&  SchuBmelPenniiick  said,  that  if  she  chose  that  and 
other  trimiiphant  hjiDiis  for  her  funeral,  it  miist  not  be 
imdersTood  as  making  any  profession  about  herselL  ^  0 
leoMmber,  if  I  hare  anv  part  in  them,^  she  said, "  it  is 
only  in  the  Lord."    We  asked  her  to  tell  us  of  her  happi- 


Brjoice,  n j  soolt  tboo  toon. 
When  here  tfar  nee  is  ran. 

Shah  hjktt  the  fmTonr 
To  go  and  join  the  bleac» 
And  there  at  home  to  rest 

With  Christ,  thjr  SaTionr. 


Then  AmIL  ihj  woe  and  grief 
find  a  most  sore  relief 

In  joTs  onboonded : 
IVimnphant  songs  shall  be 
To  the  blfst  TrinitT 

For  erer  sounded. 

5. 

How  blest  when  we  can  uj 
An  else  is  pasi*d  awaj. 

And  lore  pserailcdi ! 
No  longer  fiuth  and  hope 
We  need  to  bear  ns  n]\ 

Lo^  nerer  fiulcch. 


Sw,  how  the  Ticton  go 
In  raiment  white  as  snow. 

With  pV*fT  crowned; 
He  grants  to  them,  throagh  grace, 
Axonnd  His  throne  a  place. 

On 
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ness :  she  said,  ^^  Well^  thoughts  of  glory  and  happiness  do 
continually  overflow  my  heart ;  but  I  have  not  dared  to 
speak  of  them,  lest  I  should  speak  of  myself;  for  it  is  only 
in  the  Lord  that  I  have  anything  at  all ;  but  He  does  often 
fill  the  room  with  glory.  And  then  I  see  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  He  seems  to  carry  me  in  His  bosom,  with 


7. 

The  Bridegroom  now  appears. 
He  wipes  off  all  our  tears. 

And  ends  all  sadness ; 
To  Him  I  had  resigned 
Myself,  and  now  am  joined 

In  perfect  gladness. 

8. 

0  Lord,  grant  mj  request, 
To  be  in  Heaven  at  rest. 

When  *t  is  Tbj  pleosore  ; 
Then,  to  eternity, 

1  ne'er  shall  parted  be 

From  Thee,  my  Treasure. 

9. 

At  Thy  throtigh-pierc^d  feet 
I  'U  humbly  talce  my  seat, 

There  *s  Heav*n's  enjoyment : 
To  give  Thee  thanks  and  praise. 
For  all  Thy  lore  and  grace. 

Be  my  employment. 

10. 

While  here,  I  lire  by  faith. 
Relying  on  Thy  death. 

For  Thou  *rt  my  Saviour ; 
There  I  shall  sweetly  rest. 
Reclining  on  Thy  breast. 

In  peace  for  ever. 
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